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AOOOUNT OF THE UTl 



or 



HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 



It fell to my lot to publisliy with the assistance of my 
friend Mr. Cottle, the first collected edition of the worn 
of Chatterton, in whose history I felt* a more than ordi- 
nary interest, as being a native of the same city, familiar 
from my childhood with those great objects of art and 
nature by which he had been so deeply impressed, and 
devoted from my childhood with the same ardor to the 
same pursuits. It is now my fortune to lay before the 
world some account of one whose early death is not 
less to be lamented as a loss to English literature, and 
whose virtues were as admirable as his genius. In 
the present instance there is nothing to be recorded 
but what is honorable to himself, and to the age in 
which he lived ; little to be regretted, but that one so 
ripe for heaven should so soon have been removed from 
the world. 

Henry Kirke White, the second son of Jonn and 
Mary White, was bom in Nottingham, March 21st, 1785. 
His father is a butcher ; his mother, whose maiden name 
was Neville, is of a respectable Staffordshire family. 

From the years of three till five, Henry learned to 
read at the sdiool of Mrs. Oarrington ; whose name, un- 
important as it may appear, is mentioned, because she 
had the good sense to perceive his extraordinary ca- 
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pacily, and epoke of what it promised with confidence. 
She was an excellent woman, and he describeB her with 
affection in his poem upon Childhood. At a very early 
a^ his love of reading was decidedly manifested ; it 
was a passion to which everything else gave way. * I 
could fancy,' said his eldest sister, <I see him in his 
little chair, with a large book upon his knee, and my 
mother calling, " Henry, my love, come to dinner," which 
was repeated eo often without being regarded, that she 
was obliged to change the tone of Tier voice before she 
could rouse him. ' When he was about seven, he would 
creep unperceived into the kitchen, to teach the servant 
to read and write ; and he continued this for sometime 
before it was discovered that he had been thus laudably 
employed. He wrote a tale of a Swiss emigrant, which 
Vas probably his first composition, and gave it to this 
servant, being ashamed to show it to his mother. The 
consciousness of genius is always at first accompanied 
with this diffidence ; it is a sacred solitary feeling. No 
forward child, however extraordinary the promise of his 
childhood, ever produced anything truly great. 

When Henry was about six, he was placed under the 
Rev. John Blanchard, who kept, at that time, the best 
school in Nottingham. Here he learned writing, arith- 
metic, and French. When he was about eleven, he 
one day wrote a separate theme for every boy in his 
class, which consisted of about twelve or fourteen. 
The master said he had never known them write so 
well upon any subject before, and could not refrain from 
expressing his astonishment atthe excellence of Henry's. 
It was considered a great thing for him to be at so 
good a school, yet there was some circumstances which 
rendered it less advantageous to him than it might 
have been. Mrs. White had not yet overcome her hus- 
band's intention of breeding him up to his own business, 
and by an arrangement which took up too much of his 
time, and would nave crushed his spirit, if that * mount- 
iug spirit ' could have been crushed, one whole day in 
the week, and his leisure hours on the others, were em- 
ployed in carrying the butcher's basket. Some dif- 
ferences at length arose between his father and Mr. 
BlancharjJ, in consequence of which Henry was re- 
moved. 
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One of the ushers, when he came to receive the 
moDey due for tuition, took the opportunity of informing 
Mrs. White what an incorrigible son she had, and that 
it wag impossible to make the lad do anything. This 
information made his friends very uneasy ; they were 
dispirited about him ; and had they relied wholly upon 
this report, the stupidity or malice of this man would 
have blasted Henry's pn^ess forever. He was, how- 
ever, placed under the care of Mr. Shipley, who soon 
discovered that he was a boy of quick perception, and 
very admirable talents ; and came with joy, Hke a good 
man, to relieve the anxiety and painful suspicions of his 
family. 

While his school-masters were complaining that they 
could make nothing of him, he discovered what Nature 
had made him, and wrote satires upon them. These 
pieces were never shown to any, except his most par- 
ticular friends, who say that they were pointed and 
severe. They are enumerated in the table of contents 
to one of his manuscript volumes, under the title of 
School-Lampoons ; but, as was to be expected, he had 
cut the leaves out and destroyed them. 

One of his poems, written at this time, and under 
these feelings, is preserved. 



ON BEING CONFINED TO SCHOOL 
ant pLEUAur MOKMiMe iM tpuita. 



The morning sun's enchanting rays 
Now call forth every songster's praise ; 
Now the lark, with upward flight, 
Gaily ushers in the light ; 
While wildly warbling from each tree. 
The birds sing songs to Liberty. 

fint for me no son^ter sings, 
foe me no joyous lark upsprings ; 
For I, confined in ^oomy school. 
Must own the pedant's iron rule, 
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10 HBNRV KIRRE WHITE. 

he had obtained of chymistry was very respectable. 
Astronomy and electricity were among his studies : 
■ome attention be paid to drawing, in which it is prob' 
able he would have excelled. He was passionately 
fondof muaio, and could play very pleasingly by ear on 
the piano-forte, compoaing the baas to the air he was 
playing ; but this propensity he checked, lest it might 
interfere with more importaot objects. He had a turn 
for mechanics, and all the fittings up of his study were 
the work of his own hands. 

At a very early age, indeed soon after he was taken 
from school, Henry was ambitious of being admitted a 
member of a Literary Society then existing in Notting- 
ham, but was objected to on account of his youth: after 
repeated attempts, and repeated failures, he succeeded 
in his wish, through the exertions of some of his friends, 
and was elected. In a very short time, to the great 
surprise of the society, he proposed to give them a 
lecture, and they, probably from curiosity, acceded to 
the proposal. The next evening they assembled : he 
lectured upon Genius, and spoke extempore for above 
two hours, in such a manner, that he received the unani- 
mous thanks of the society, and they elected this young 
Boscius of oratory their Professor of Literature- There 
are certain courts at Nottingham, in which it is neces- 
sary for an attorney to plead ; and he wished to qualify 
himself for an eloquent speaker, as well as a sound 
lawyer. 

With the profession in which he was placed, he was 
well-pleased, and suffered no pursuit, numerous as his 
pursuits were, to interfere in the slightest degree with 
its duties. Yet he soon began to have higher aspirations, 
aod to cast a wistful eye toward the universities, with 
little hope of ever attaining their important advantages, 
yet probably not without some hope, however faint. 
There was at this time a magazine in publication, called 
the Monthly Preceptor, which proposed prize themes 
for boys and girls to write upon ; and which was en- 
couraged by many school-masters, some of whom, for 
theit own credit, and that of the important institutions 
in which they were placed, should have known better 
than to encourage it. But in schools, and in all practi- 
cal BTBtema of education, emulation is made the main 
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wpnngj as if there were not enough of the leaven of 
disquietude in our natures, without inooulatinff it with 
this dihitement — this vaccine vina of envy. Tme it is 
that we need encouragement in youth ; that though oat 
vices spring up and thrive in shade and darkness, like 
poisonous fungi, our better powers require liffht and air ; 
and that praise is the sunshine, without whidi genius 
will wither, fade, and die ; or rather in search of which, p 
Hke a plant that is debarred from it, will push for& 
in contortions and deformity. But such pratices as 
that of writing for public prizes, of publicly declaiming, 
vnd of enacting plays before the neiffhbouring gentry, 
teach boys to look for SLpplause instead of bein^ satisfied 
with approbation, and foster in them that vamty which 
needs no such cherishing. This is administering stimu- 
lants to the heart, instead of 'feeding it with food 
convenient for it ;' and the effect of such stimulants is to 
dwarf the human mind, as lapdogs are said to be stopped 
in their growth, by being dosed with gin. Thus foreedj 
it becomes like the sapling which shoots up when it 
should be striking its roots far and deep, and which 
therefore never attains to more than a sapling's size. 

To Henry, however, the opportunity of^ distinguishing 
himself, even in the Juvenile Library, was useful ; if he 
had acted with a man's foresight, he could not have 
done more wisely than by aiming at every distinction 
within his little sphere. At the age of fifteen, he gained 
a sUver medal for a translation from Horace ; and the 
following year a pair of twelve inch globes, for an im- 
aginary Tour from London to Edinburgh. — He deter^ 
miaed upon trying for this prize one evening when at 
tea with his family, and at supper he read to them his 
performance, to which seven pages were granted in the 
magaxine, though they had limited the allowance of 
room to three. Shortly afterwards he won several books 
for exercises on different subjects. Such honors were of 
great importance to him ; tifiey were testimonies of his 
ability, which could not be suspected of partiality, and 
fhey prepared his father to regard with less reluctanoe 
that i^ange in his views and wishes which afterwards 
took place. 

He now became a correspondent in the Monthly 
Mirror : a magaadne which first set the example of typo- 
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oraphiod neatness in periodical publications,' which 
has Atven the world a good aeries of portraits, and 
whJHi deserves praise also on other accounts, having 
among its contributors, some persons of extensive eru- 
dition, and acknowledged talents. Magazines are of 
peat service to those who are learning to write ; they 
are fishing boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do 
. not condescend to sink, burn, and destroy ; young poets 
may safely try their strength in them ; and that they 
should try their strength before the public, without dan- 
ser of any shame from failure, is highly desirable. 
Henry's rapid improvement was now as remarkable as 
his unwearied industry. The pieces which had been 
rewarded in the Juvenile Preceptor, might have been 
rivalled by many boys ; but what he produced a year 
afterwards, few men could equal. Those which appear- 
ed in the Montldy Mirror attracted some notice, and 
introduced him to the acquaintance oC Mr. Capel Lofll, 
and of Mr. Hill, the proprietor of the work, a gentleman 
who is himself a lover of English literature, and who 
has probably the most copious collection of English 
poetry in existence. Their encouragement induced 
him, about the close of the year 1802, to prepare a 
little volume of poems for the press. It was hie hope 
that this publication might, either by the success of its 
sale, or the notice which it might excite, enable him to 
prosecute his studies at college, and fit himself for the 
Church. For though so far was he from feeling any 
dislike to his own profession, that he was even attach- 
ed to it, and had indulged a hope that one day or other 
he should make his way to the Bar, a deafness to which 
he had always been subject, and which appeared to 
grow progressively worse, threatened to preclude ell 
possibility of advancement; and his opinions, which >had 
at one time inclined to deism, had now taken a atroog 
devotional bias. 

Henry was earnestly advised to obtain, if possible, 
some patroness for his book, whose rank in life, and no- 
toriety in the literary world, might afford it some pro- 
tection. . The days of dedications are happily well nigh 
at an end ; but this was of importauce to him, as giving 
kis little volume consequence in. the eyes of his frienc£ 
and townsmen. The countess of Derby was first ap- 
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plied to, and the manuscript submitted to her peruenl. 
She returned it with a refusal, upon the ^ound that it 
was an invariable rule with her never to accept a ooio- 

filiment of the kind ; but this refusal was couched iu 
angoa^e as kind as it was complimentary, and he felt 
more pleasure at the kindnees which it expressed, than 
disappointment at the failure of his application : a 8L 
note was enclosed as her subscription to the work. The 
margravine of Anspeach was also thought of. There u 
among his papers the draught of a letter addressed to 
her upon the subject, but I believe it was never sent. 
He was then recommended to apply to the dutchcBB of 
Devonshire.— "Poor Henry felt a fit repugnance at court- 
ing patronage in this way, but he felt that it was of con- 
sequence in his little world, and submitted ; and the 
manuscript was left, with a letter, at Devonshire Hooae, 
aa it had been with the countess of Derby. Some time 
elapsed, and no answer arrived from her Grace ; and am 
she was known to be pestered with such applications, 
apprehensions began to be entertained for the safety of 
the papers. His brother Neville (who was now settled 
in London) called several times ; of course he never ob- 
tained an interview : the case at last became desperate, 
and he went with a determination not to quit the house 
till he had obtained them. After waiting four hours in 
the servants' hall, his perseverance conquered their idle 
insolence, and he got possession of the manuscript. And 
here he, as well as his brother, sick of 'dancing atten- 
dance' upon the great, would have relinquished all 
thoughts of the dedication ; but they were ui^cd to 
niske one more trial : — a letter to her Grace was pro- 
cared, with which Neville obtained audience, wisely 
leaving-the manuscript at home ; and the dutchess, with 
her usual good nature, gave permission that the volume 
■hould be dedicated to her. Accordingly her name ap- 
peared in the title page, and a copy was transmitted to 
her in due form, and in its due morocco livery, of which 
no notice was ever taken. Involved as she was in aa 
endless round of miserable follies, it is probable that she 
never opened the book ; otherwise, her heart was eood 
eaongh to have felt ^ipleasure in encouraging the author. 
Oh, what a lesson would the history of that heart hdd 
out. 
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Henry sent his little volume to each of the then ex- 
isting Reviews, and accompanied it with a letter, where- 
in he stated what his adviintages had been, and what 
were the hopes which he proposed to himself from the 
publicatioD : requesting from them that indulgence of 
which his productions did not stand in need, and whioh 
ittni^t have been thought, under such circumstances, 
would not have been withheld from works of leas pro- 
mise. It may be well conceived with what anxiety he 
looked for their opinions, and with what feelings he read 
the following article in the Monthly Review for Februa- 
ry, 1604. 

HoM% B«naw, Fdnuy, IBD4. 

* The circumstances under which this little vohime is 
offered to the public, must, io some measure, disarm 
criticism. We have been informed, that Mr. White has 
scarcely attained his eighteenth year, has hitherto ex- 
erted himself in the pursuit of knowledge under the dis- 
couragements of penury and misfortune, and now hopes, 
by this early authorship, to obtain some assistance in 
the prosecution of- his studies at Cambridge. He ap- 
pears, indeed, to be one of those young men of talents 
and application who merit encouragement : and it would 
be gratifying to us, to hear that this publication had ob- 
tained for hmi a respectable patron, for we fear that the 
mere proGt arising from the sale cannot be, in any meas- 
ure, adequate to his exigencies as a student to the uni- 
versity. A subscription, with a statement of the par- 
ticulars of the author's case, might have been calculated 
to have answered his purpose ; but, as a book which is 
to " win its way" on the sole ground of its own merit, 
this poem cannot be contemplated with any sanguine 
expectation. The author is very anxious, however, 
that critics should find in it something to commend, and 
he shall not be disappointed : we commend his exertions, 
and his laudable endeavours to excel ; but we cannot 
compliment him with having learned the difficult art 
of writing good poetry. 

* Stich lines as these will sufficiently prove our asaer- 
tions : # 
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*' Here vould I run & vitiionary boy. 
When the hoarse thunder shook the vaulted «i^, 
And, &acy led, beheld the Alinightf 'e form 
StoTiIf careering in the eddying storm." 

* If Mr. White should be instructed by Alma Mater, he 
will, doubtless, produce better sense, and better rhymes.' 

I know not who was the writer of this precious arti- 
cle. It is certain that Henry could have no personal 
enemy. His volume fell into the hands of some dull man, 
who took it up in an hour of ill humor, turned over the 
leaves to look for faults, and finding that Boy and Skj/ 
were not orthodox rhymes, according to his wise creed 
of criticism, sat down to blavt the hopes of a boy, who 
had confessed to him all his hopes and all his difficulties, 
and thrown himself upon his mercy. With such a let- 
ter before him, (by mere accident I saw that which had 
been sent to the Critical Review,) even though the po- 
ems had been bad, a good man would not have said eo ; 
he would have avoided censure, if he had found it im' 
possible to bestow praise. But that the reader may 
perceive the wicked injustice, as well as the cruelty of 
this reviewal, a few specimens of the volume, thus con- 
temptuously condemned because Boy and Sky are used 
aa rtiymes in it, shall be inserted in this place. 

TO THE HERB ROSEMARY.* 
1. 
SwBBT scented flower ! who ui wont to bloom 
On January's front severe. 
And o'er the wintry desert dreai 
To waft thy waste perfume ! 
Come, thou shalt form my nose^y now, 
And I will bind thee round my brow ; 

And 88 I twiot laa mourufid wreath, 
I'll weave a melaticholy aong : 
And sweet the Rtrain shall be and long, 
The melqdr^ death. 

•n* ■■■—wy bodi b Joikt. It ii tba loww oobk^ pM ia Oi aiSk* 
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* 

2. 

Come, funeral flower ! who lov'st to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decayinfir smell. 

Come, press my Upsrand lie with me 

Beneath the lowly alder tree, 
And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 

And not a care shall dare intrude, 

To break the marble solitude, 

So peaceful and so deep. 
t 

S. 

And hfirk ! the wind^^d, as he flies. 

Moans hollow in the forest trees. 

And sailing on the gusty breeze. 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower ! that requiem wild is mine. 
It warns me to the lonely shrine, 
The cold turf altar of the dead ; 

My grave shall be in yon lone spot. 

Where as I lie, by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o'er my ashes shed. 



TO THE MORNING. 



Writtan daring UlnMi. 



Beams of the day-break faint ! I hail 
Your dubious hues, as on the robe 
Of night, which wraps the slumbering globe, 

I mark your traces pale. 
Tired with the taper's sickly light. 
And with the wearying, numbered night, 
I hail the streaks of morn divine : 
And lo ! they break between the dewy wreaths 
That round my rural casement twine : 
The fresh gale o'er the green lawn breathes ; 
It fans my feverish brow, — it calms the mental t^trife, 
And cheerily re-illumes the lambent flame of life. 
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The lark haa her gaj eong begun, 

She leavee her grasay nest, 
And soars till the unmen ran 

Gleams on her speckled breast. 
Now let me leave my restless bed, 
And o'er the spangled uplands tread ; 

Now through the custora'd wood-walk wend ; 
By many a green lane lies my way, 

Where high o'er head the wild briers bend, 
Till on the mountain's summit gray, 
I sit me down and mark the ^orious dawn of day. 

Oh, Heaven ! the soft refreshing gale 

It breathes into my breast ! 
My sunk eye gleams ; my cheek, ao pale. 

Is with new colors dress'd. 

Blithe Health ! thou soul of life and ease ! 
Come thou too, on the balmy breeze, 

Invigorate my frame : 
III join with thee the buskin'd chase, 
With thee the distant clime will trace, 

Beyond those clouds of flame. 

Above, below, what charms unftdd 

In all the varied view ! 
Before me all is burnish'd gold, * 

Behind the twilight's hue. 
The mists which on >oM Night await. 
Par to the west they hold their state, 

They shun the clear blue face of Mom ; 

Along the fine cerulean sky. 

The tieecy clouds successive fly, 
While bright prismatic beams their shadowy folds adorn. 

And hark ! the Thatcher has begun 

His whistle on the eaves, 
And oft the Hedger's bill is heard 

Among the nistling leaves. 
Tie slow team creaks upon the road, 

The noisy whip resounds. 
The driver's voice, his carol blithe, 
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The mower's stroke, his whetting sithe, 
Mix with the nioroing's sounds. 

Who would not rather take hia seat 

Beneath these clumps of trees, 
The early dawn of day to greet, 

And catch the healthy breeze, 
Than on the silken couch of Sloth 

Luxurious to lie ? 
Who would not from life's dreary waste 
Snatch, when he could, with eager haste, 

An interval of joy ? 

To him who simply thus recounts 

The morning's pleasures o'er. 
Fate dooms, ere long, the scene must close 

To ope on him no more. 
Yet, Morning ! unrepining still 

He'll greet thy beams awhile ; 
And surely thou, when o'er his grave 
Solemn the whifip'ring willows wave. 

Wilt Bweetly on him smile ; 
And the pale glow-worm's pensive light 
Will guide his ghostly walks in the drear moonless ni^t. 

An author is proof against reviewing, when, like my- 
self, he has been reviewed above seventy tlnics ; but 
the opinion of a reviewer upon his first publication, has 
more effect, both upon his feelings and his success, than 
it ouglit to have, or would have, if the mystery of the 
wigentle craft were more generally understood. Heniy 
wrote to the Editor, to complain of the cruelty with 
which he had been treated. This remonstrance pro- 
duced the following answer in the next month. 

Honlfal; R«tle<r, Huizh. ISM. 
AODRESS TO COBBEIPONDEKTS. 

' In the course of our long critical labors, we have 
necessarily been forced to eocnuater the resentment, 
or withstand the lamentations of many disappointed 
Uithors; but we have seldom, if ever, been more affect- 
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ed, than by a letter from Mr. White, of NottiDgham, 

oomplainio^ of the tendency of our strictures on hia 
jfoem of Clif^n Grove, in our last number. Hia expos- 
tulation is written with a warmth of feeling in which 
we truly aympathize, and which shall readily excuse, 
with UB, some expressions of irritation : but Mr. White 
fflust receive our most serious declaration, that we did 
"judge of the book by the book itself;" excepting only, 
that, from his former letter, we were desirous of miti- 
gating the pain of that decision which our public duty 
required us to pronounce. We spoke with the utmost 
■incerity when we stated our wishes for patronage 
to an unfriended man of talents, for talents Mr. White 
certainly possesaeB, and we repeat those wishes witli 
equal cordiality. Let him still trust that, like Gifford, 
(see preface to his translation of Juvenal,) some Mr. 
Cookesley may yet appear to foster a capacity which 
endeavours to escape from its present confined sphere 
of action ; and let the opulent inhabitants of Notting- 
ham reflect, that some portion of that wealth which they 
have worthily acquired by the habits of industry, will be 
laudably applied in assisting the efforts of the mind.' 

Henry was not aware that reviewers are infallible. 
His letter seems to have been answered by a different 
writer : the answer has none of the common-place and 
vulgar insolence of the criticism ; hut to have made any 
oancession, would have been admitting that a review 
ean do wrong, and thus violating the fundamental prin- 
oiple of its-constitution. 

The poems which had been thus comdenmed, ap- 
peared to me to discover strong marks of genius. I 
had shown them to two of my friends, than whom no 
persons living better understand what poetry is, nor 
have given better proofs of it ; and their opinion coincid- 
ed with my own. I was fully convinced of the ii^ustice 
of this criticism, and having accidentally seen the letter 
which he had written to the reviewers, understood the 
whole cruelty of their injustice. In conseqiicnce of 
this, I wrote to Henry to encourage him : told him, that 
though I was well aware how imprudent it was in young 
poets to publish their productions, his circumstancea 
seemed to render that expedient, from which it would 
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otherwise be riffht to diasuade him ; advised him there- 
fore, if he had no better prospects, to print a la^er 
volume, by BubBcriptlon, and offered to do what little wag 
in my power to serve him in the buainees. To this he 
replied in the following letter. 



' I dare not say all I feel respecting your opinion of 
my little volume. The extreme acrimony with which 
the Monthly Review (of all others the most important ) 
treated me, threw me into a state of stupefaction : I 
regarded all that had passed aa a dream, and thought 
I had been deluding myself into an idea of possessing 
poetic genius, when in fact I had only the longing with- 
out the afflatta. 1 mustered resolution enough, however, 
to write spiritedly to them : their answer, in the ensu- 
ing number, was a tacit acknowledgement that they had 
been stmiewhat too unsparing in their correction. It 
was a poor attempt to salve over a wound wantonly 
and most nngenerously inflicted. Still I was damped, 
because I knew the work was Very respectable, and 
therefore could not, I concluded, give a criticism gnmlg 
deficient in equity — the more especially, as I knew of no 
sort of inducement to extraordinary severity. Tour 
letter, however, has revived me, and I do again venture 
to hope that I'may still produce something which will 
survive me. 

* With regard to your advice and offers of assistance, 
I will not attempt, because I am unable to thank you for 
them. To-morrow morning I depart for Cambridge, 
and I have considerable hopes that, as I do not enter 
into the university with any sinister or interested views, 
but sincerely desire to perform the duties of an affection- 
ate and vigilant pastor, and become more useful to man- 
fciud, I therefore have hopes, I say, that I shall find 
means of tiitpport in the Vnxvtmty. If I do not, I shall 
certainly act in pursuance of your recommendations ; 
and shall, without hesitation, avail myself of your offers 
of service, and of your directions. 

' In a short time this will be determined ; and when it 
tl, I shall take the liberty of writing to you at Keswick, 
to make you acquainted with the result. 

• I have only one objection to' publishing by sob> 
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•orqitum, and confeBS it has weight with me. It is, 
that in this step, I shall seem to be actio^ upon the 
advice so unfeelingly and oootumeliously given by the 
Monthly Reviewers, who say what ia equal to this 
— that had 1 gotten a subscription for my poema before 
their merit was known, I might have succeeded ; 
{»ovided, U seems, I had made a particular slaUmeta of 
my coK ; like a be^ar, who stands with hia hat in one 
hand, and a full account of his cruel treatment on the 
ooaat of Barbaty in the other, and so gives you Ms 
penny sheet for your sixpence, by way of half purchase, 
half charity. 

'1 have materials for another volume, but they 
were written principally while Clifton Orove was in 
mess, or soon afler, and do not now at all satisfy me. 
Indeed, of late, I have been obliged to desist, almost 
entirety, from converse with the dames of Helicon. 
The drudgery of an attorney's ofGce, and the necessity 
of preparing myself, in case I should succeed in getting 
to college, m what little leisure I could boast, leflt no 
room for the flights of the imagination.' 

In another letter he speaks in still stronger terms, of 
wkat he had suffered from the unfeeling and iniquitous 
oitieiBm. 

' The unfavorable review ( in the " Monthly " ) of my 
unhappy work, has cut deeper than you could have 
thought ; not in a literary point of view, but as it affects 
my respectability. It represents me actually as a 
iuw, going about gathering money to put myself at 
odlege, when my book is worthless ; and this with 
every appearance of candor. They have been sadly 
misinformed respecting me ; this review goes before me 
wherever I turn my steps ; it haunts me incessantly, and 
1 am persuaded it is an instrument in the hands of Satan 
to drive me to distractitm.' I must leave Nottingham.' 

It is not unworthy of remark, that this very reviewal, 
which was designed to crush the hopes of Henry, and 
sappresB his struggling genius, has been, in its conse- 
qaences, the main occasion of bringing his ' Remains ' to 
Ugiit, and obtaining for him th&t fame which assuredly 
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will be his portion. Had it not been for the indignation 
which I felt at perusing a criticiani at once bo cruel and 
io Btupid, the little intercourse between Henry and my* 
eeif would not have taken place ; his papers would prob- 
ably have remained in oblivion, and his name in s few 
years have been forgotten. 

I have stated that his opinions were at one time inclin- 
ing towards deism : it need not be said on what sli^t 
grounds the opinions ot a youth must needs be founded : 
while they are confined to matters of speculation, they 
indicate, whatever their eccentricities, only an active 
mind : and it is only when a propensity is manifested to 
such principles as give a sanction to immorality, that - 
they show something wrong at heart. One little poem 
of Henry's, remains, which was written in this unsettled 
state of mind. It exhibits much of his character, andean 
excite no feelings towards him, but such as are favorable. 

MY OWN CHARACTER. 

Addrmsd (dorinf Ulntw] 10 k ladj. 

Dear Fanny, 1 mean, now I'm laid on the shelf, 
To give you a sketch — ay, a sketch of myself. 
Tis a pitiful subject, I frankly confess, 
And one it would puzzle a painter to dress ; 
But however, here goes, and as sure as a gun, 
I'll tell all my faults like a penitent nun ; 
For I know, for my Fanny, before I address her. 
She wont be a cynical father confessor. 
Come, come, 'twill not do! put that curling brow down : 
You can't, for the soul of you, learn how to frown : 
Well, first I premise, it's my honest conviction, 
That my breast is a chaos of all contradiction ; 
Religious — Deistic — now loyal and warm ; 
Then a dagger-drawn democrat hot for reform ; 
Tltu moment a fop, that, sententious as Titus ; 
DemocritUB now, and anon Heracfitus : 
Now laughing and pleased, like a child with a rattle ; 
Then vex'd to the soul with impertinent tattle ; 
Now moody and sad, now unthinking and gay, 
To alt points of the oompaw I veer in a day. 
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I'm proud and disdainrul to Fortune's gay child, 
But to Poverty's ofispriag submissive sad mild : 
As rude as a boor, and as rou^h in dispute ; 
Then as for politeness — oh ! dear — I'm a brute ! 
I show no respect where I never can feel it : 
And as for contempt, take no pains to conceal it ; 
And so in the suite, by these laudable ends, 
I've a great many foes, and a very few friends. 

And yet, my dear Fanny, there are who can feel 
That this proud heart of mine isnot fashion'd like steel. 
It can love (can it Qftt f) — it can hate, T am sure, 
• And it's friendly enough, though in friends it be poor. 
For itself though it bleed not, for others it bleeds ; 
If it have not rtjM virtues, I'm sure it's the ntdt ; 
And though far from faultless, or even so-so, 
I think it may pass as our worldly things go. 

Well, I've told you my frailties without any gloss ; 

Then as to my virtues, I'm quite at a loss ! 

I think I'm devout, and yet 1 can't say, 

But in process of time I may get the wrong way. 

Pm a gentral loeer, if Ai^t's commendation, 

And yet can't withstand you knoa whose fascination- 

But I find that amidst all my tricks and devices, 

lo tishing for virtues, I'm pulling up vices ; 

So as for the good, why, if I possess it, 

I am not yet learned enough to express it. 

You yourself must examine the lovelier side. 
And after your every art you have tried, 
Whatever my faults, I may venture to say, 
Hypocrisy never will come in your way. 
I am upright, I hope ; I am downright, I'm clear ! 
And I think my worst foe must allow I'm sincere ; 
And if ever sincerity glow'd in my breast, 
Tis now when I swear • • 

About this time, Mr. Pigott, the Curate of St. tiaryn, 
Nottingham, hearJn? whaf was the bent of his religious 
opinions, sent him, by a friend, Scott's Force of IVuth, 
and requested him to peruse it attentively, which he 
promised to do. Having looked at the book, he told the 
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person who brought it to him, that he could soon wnte 
an answer to it ; but about a fortnight afterwards, when 
this friend inquired how far he had proceeded in his an- 
swer to Mr. Scott, Henry's reply was ia a very different 
tone and temper. He said, that to answer that book 
was out of his power, and out of any man's, fur it was 
founded upon eternal truth ; that it had convinced him 
of his error ; and that so thoroughly was he impressed 
with a sense of the importance of his Maker^s favor, 
that he would willingly give up all acquisitions of know- 
ledge, and all hopes of fame, and live in a wildernesB, 
unknown, till death, so he could insure an inheritance 
in heaven. 

A new pursuit was thus opened to him, and he en- 
gaged in it with his wonted ardor. ' It was a constant 
feature in his mind,' says Mr. Figott, ' to persevere in 
the pursuit of what he deemed noble and important. 
Religion, in which he now appeared to himself not yet 
to have taken a step, engaged all his anxiety, as of all 
concerns the most important. He could not rest eatia- 
lied till he had formed his principles upon the basis of 
Christianity, and till he had begun in earnest to think 
and act agreeably to its pure and heavenly precepts. 
His mind loved to make distant excursions into the fu- 
ture and remote consequences of things. He no longer 
limited his views to the narrow confines of earthly exis- 
tence ; he was not happy till he had learned to rest and 
expatiate in a world to come. What he said to me 
when we became intimate is worthy of observation : 
tliat, he said, which first made him dissatisfied with the 
creed he had adopted, nnd the standard of practice 
which he had set up for himself, was the jtvriiy of rtdnd 
which he perceived was everywhere inculcated in the 
Holy Scriptures, and required of every one who would 
become a successful candidate for future blessedness. 
He had supposed that morality of conduct was all the 
purify required ; but when he observed that purity of 
the very thottghls and inttnUotui of the soul also was re- 
quisite, he was convinced of his deficiencies, and could 
find no comfort to his penitence, but in the atonement 
made for human frailty by the Redeemer of mankind ; 
and no strength adequate to his weakness, and suflicient 
for resisting evil, but the aid of God's Spirit, promised 
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to those who sMk them from above in the siacerity of 
earnest prayer,' 

From the moment when he had fully contracted these 
opiniona, he was resolved upon devoting his life to the 
promuigatjon of them ; and therefore lo leave the law, 
:u)d, if possible, to place himself at one of the Univerei- 
t iee. Every arg^ument waa used by his friends to dia- 
b jade him from his purpose, hut to no effect : his mind 
' 9 as unalterably fixed ; and great and numerous as the 
o ntocles were, he was determined to surmount them 
a 1. He had now served the better half of the term for 
w (kioh he was articled ; his entrance and continuance in' 
tl-e (Kofession, had been a great expeose to his family ; 
aiid to give up this lucrative profession, in the study of 
w hich ne had advanced so far, and situated ae he was, 
1( r one wherein there was so tittle prospect of his ob- 
tsioing even a decent competency, appeared to them 
tl-e height of folly or of madness. This determination 
e rst his poor mother many tears ; but determined he 
9 as, and that by the best and purest motives. Without 
ambition he could not have existed, but his ambition 
now was to be eminently useful in the ministry. 

It was Henry's fortune, through his short life, as he 
vas worthy of the kindest treatment, always to find it. 
His employers, Mr. Coldham and Mr. Enfield, listened 
with a friendly ear to hie plans, and agreed to give up 
the remainder of his time, though it was now become 
Teiy valuable to them, as soon as they should think his 
proRpects of getting through the University were such 
u he mighf reasonably trust to ; but till then, they felt 
themselves bouad, for his own sake, to detain him. 
Mr. Pigott, and Mr. Dashwood, another clergyman, who 
at that time resided in Nottingham, exerted themselves 
in his favor : be had a friend at Queens College, Cam- 
bridge, who mentioned him to one of the Fellows of St. 
Johns, and that gentleman on the representations made 
to him of Henry's talents and piety, spared no effort to 
obtain for htm an adequate support. 

As soon as these hopes were laid out to him, hia em* 
idoyers gave him a month's leave of absence, for the 
benefit of uninterrupted study, and of change of air, 
which his health now began to require. Instead of go- 
ing to the sea coast, as was expected, he chose for hia 
S 
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retreat the village of WUford, which is sitoaled <hi the 
buks of the Trent, and at the foot of Clifton Wooda. 
These wood* bad erer been his favmte place of raort, 
and were the mbject of the longest poem in his little 
Tolome, from which, indeed, die Tolume was named. 
He delighted to pcHJOt out to his more intimate friends 
the scenery of this poem ; the islet to which be had of- 
ten forded, when the rirer was not knee deep ; and the 
little hat wherein he had sat for hours, and sometimes 
all day long, reading or writing, or dreaming with his 
eyes open. He had sometimes wandered in these woods 
till night far adranced, and used to speak with pleasure 
of having once been oTertaken there by a thunderstorm 
at midnight, and watching the lightning over the river 
and the vale towards the town. 

In this village his mother procured lodgings for him, 
and his place of retreat was kept eeaet, except from his 
nearest friends. Soon after the expiration of the month, 
intelligence arrived that the plans which had been form- 
ed in his behalf had entirely failed. He went immedi- 
ately to his mother : ' All my hopes,* said he, ' of getting 
to the University are now blasted ; in preparing myself 
for it, I have lost time in my profession ; I have much 
ground to get up, and as I am determined not to be a 
mediocre attorney, I must endeavour to recover what I 
have lost.' The consequence was, that he applied him- 
self more severely than ever to his studies. He now 
allowed himself n6 time for relaxation, little for liis meals, 
and scarcely any for sleep. He would read till one, two, 
or three o'clock in the morning ; then throw himself on 
the bed, and rise again to his work at live, at the call of 
a larum, which he had fixed to a Dutch clock in his 
chamber. Many nights he never laid down at all. It 
wnft ill vain that his mother used every possible means 
t(i liinmitulc him from this destructive application. In 
thin rpnpt-.Gt, and in this only one, was Henry uudutiful, 
nnd nfitber commands, nor tears, nor entreaties, could 
lilipc.k hin flcBiierntc and deadly ardor. At one time she 
WPiit evrry night into his room, to put out bis candle : as 
RniKi HF lin henni her coming up stairs, he used to hide 
)t hi nttdplmnrrl, throw himself into bed, and affect sleep, 
ftrliilf Mhi> wnn In the room ; then, when all was quiet, 
tiM flfC*!'*! I*'"' pof"'") hi> baneful studies. 
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*The night,' says Henry, in one of his letters, 'has 
been everytliiiig to me ; and did the wor)d know hov I 
have been indebted to the hours of repose, they would 
not wonder that night images are, as they judge, so 
ridioolously predominant, in my verses.' Dunng some 
of these midnight hours he indulged himself in comptain- 
iiw, but in sudi complaints that it is to be wished more 
ofmem had been found among his papers. 



ODE TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I. 

CoHE, DisappointmeDt, come ! 

Not in thy terrors clad ; 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guiae ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 
But i recline 
Beneath thy shrine, 
And round my brow resigned, thy peaceful cypress twin* 



Though Fancy flies away 

Beiore thy hollow tread, 
Tet meditation, in her cell. 
Hears with faint eye, the lingering kneU, 
That tells her hopes are dead ; 
And though the tear 
By chance appear, 
Tet she can smile, and say. My all was not laid here. 

S. 
Corae, Disappointment, come ! 

Though from Hope's summit hurl'd. 
Still, ripd Nurse, thou art forgiven. 
For thou severe were sent from heaven 
To wean me from the world ; 
To torn my eye 
From Vanity, 
And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die. 
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4. 



What is this pauing Bceae ? 

A peevish April day ! 
A little aim — a tittle rain, 
And then niffht aweepa along th* plain, 
And all things fade away. 
Man (soon diecuss'd) 
Yields up his trust, 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the dust. 



Oh, what is Beauty's power f 

It flourishes and dies ; 
Will the mid earth it* silenoe break, 
To tell how soft how smooth a cheek 
Beneath its surface lies i 
Mute, mute is all 
O'er Beauty's fell ; 
Her praise resounds no more when mantled in her pall. 



The most beloved on earth 
Not long survives to-day ; 
So music past is obsolete, 
And yet 'twas sweet, 'twas passing Bweet, 
But now 'tis gone away. 
Thus does the shade 
In memory fade. 
When in forsaken tomb the form beloved is laid. 



Then since this world is vain. 

And volatile, and fleet, 
Why should I lay up earthly joys. 
Where rust corrupts, and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows eat ? 
Why fly from ill 
With aniiouB skill, 
When soon this hand will freeze, tiiis throbbing heart 
be still ? 
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Come, Ois^ppointment, come '. 

Thou art not stem td me ; 
Sad Momtreas ! I own thy eway, 
A votary sad in early day, 
I bend my knee to thee. 
From Bun to sun 
My race will run, 
I only bow, and say, My Ood, thy will be done ! 

On another paper are a few lines, written probably in 
the freehnesB of hie disappointment. 

1 DREAM no more — the vision flies away, 

And Disappointment • * • • 

There fell my hopes — I lost my all in this, 

My cherish 'd all of visionary tuise. 

Now hope farewell, farewell all joys below ; 

Now welcome sorrow, and now welcome vo. 

Plunge me in glooms • « • • 

His he^th soon sunk under these habits ; he became 
pale and thin, and at length had a sharp lit of sickness. 
On his recovery be wrote the following lines in the 
<diurch-yard of his fevorite village. 



LINES WRITTEN IN WTLPOKD CHURCH-YAKD, 

Oi ittanttTnatUkatm. 

Heke would 1 wish to sleep. — This is the spot 
Which I have long mark'd out to lay my bones in ; 
Tired out and wearied with the riotous world, 
Beneath this yew I would be sepulchred. 
It is a lovely spot ! the sultry sun, 
From his meridian height, endeavours vainly 
. To pierce the shadowy foliage, while the zephyr 
' Ctxnes wafting gently o'er the rippling Trent, 
And plays about my wan cheek. 'Tis a nook 
Moet pleasant. Such a one perchance, did Gray 
Frequent, as with the vagrant muse be wanton'd. 
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Come, I will sit me down and meditate, 

For I am wearied with my summer's walk ; 

And here I may repose in silent ease ; 

And thus, perchance, when life's sad journey's o'er. 

My haraas'd soul, in this same spot, may find 

The haven of its rest — beneath this sod 

Perchance may sleep it sweetly, sound aa death. 

I would not have my corpse cemented down 

With brick and stone, defrauding the poor earthwonn 

Of its predestined dues ; no, I would lie 

Beneath a little hillock, grasa-o'ergrown, 

Swathed down with osiers, just as sleep ths cottiers. 

Yet may not Mndutingvitk*d be my grave ; 

But there at eve may some congenial soul 

Duly resort, and shed a pious tear, 

The good man's benison — no more I ask. 

And oh ! {if heavenly beings may look down 

From where, with cherubim, inspired they sit, 

Upon this little dim-discover'd spot, 

The earth,) then wilt 1 cast a glance (elou, 

On him who thus my ashes shall embalm ; 

And I will weep too, and will bless the wanderer. 

Wishing he may not long be doom'd to pine 

In this Tow-thoughted world of darkling wo, 

But that, ere long, he reach his kindred skies. 

Yet 'twas a silly thought, as if the body, 
Mouldering beneath the surface of the earth. 
Could taste the sweets of summer scenery, 
And feel the freshness of the balmy breeze ! 
Yet nature speaks within th« human bosom, 
And, spite of reason, bids it look beyond 
His narrow verge of being, and provide 
A decent residence for its clayey shell, 
Endear'd to it by time. And who would lay 
His body in the city burial-place. 
To be thrown up again by some rude Sexton, 
And yield its narrow house another tenant, 
Ere the moist fiesh had mingled with the dust, 
Ere the tenacious hair had lefi the scalp, 
Exposed to insult lewd, and wantonness ? 
No, I will lay me in the villagt ground ; 
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There are the dead respected. The poor hiod, 

Unletfcred as be is, would scoro to invade 

The ailent resting-place of death. I've seen 

The laborer, returning from his toil, 

Here stay his stepa, and call his children round, 

And slowly spell the rudely sculptured rhymes, 

And, in his ruatio manner, moralize. 

I've mark'd with what a silent awe he'd spoken, 

With head uncover'd, his respectful manner, 

And all the honors which he paid the grave, 

And thought on cities, where even cemeteries, 

Bestrew'd with all the emblems of mortality. 

Are not protected .from the drunken insolence 

Of wassailers profane, and wanton havoc. 

Grant Heaven, that here my pilgrimage may dose ' 

Yet, if this be denied, where'er my bonee 

Hay lie — or in the city's crowded bounds, 

Or scatter'd wide o'er the huge sweep of waters, 

Or left a prey on some deserted shore 

To the rapacious cormorant, — yet still, 

(For why should sober reason cast away 

k thought which soothes the soul ?) — yet still my spirit 

Sh^l wing its way to these my native regions. 

And hover o'er this spot. Oh, then I'll think 

Of times when I was Beatcd 'neath this yew 

Id solemn rumination ; and will smile 

With joy that I have got my long'd release. 

His friends are of opinion that he never thorou^y 
recbvered from the shock which his constitution had 
nutained. Many of his poems indicate that he thought 
hiniself in danger of consumption ; he was not aware 
that he was generating or fostering in himself another 
disease, little iess dreadful, and which threatens intel- 
lect as well as life. At this time youth was in his favor,, 
and his hopes, which were now again renewed, produc- 
ed perhaps a better effect than medicine. Mr. Dash- 
vood obtained for him an introduction to Mr. Simeon, 
ofKiDgs College, and with this he was induced to go. 
to Cambridge. Mr. Simeon, from the recommendation 
which he received, and from the conversation he had 
with him, promised to procurefor him a Sizerahip at St. 
Johns, and, with the additlomd aid of a friend to supply 
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liimwith son. uinually. His brother Ntville promised 
twenty ; and hie mother, it was hoped, would be able to 
allow fifleen or twenty more. With this, it was thought, 
he could go through college. If this prospect had not 
been opened to him, he would probably have turned his 
thoughts towards the orthodox disaenten. 

On his return to Nottingham, the Rev. Robinson, 

of Leicester, and some other friends advised him to ap- 
ply to the Elland Society for assistance, conceiving it 
would be less oppressive to his feelings to be dependant 
on a Society instituted for the express purpose of train- 
ing up such young men as himself (that is, such in cir- 
cumetancea and opinions) for the ministry, than on the 
bounty of an individual. Inconsequence of this advice, 
he went to Elland at the next meeting of the Society, a 
stranger there, and without one friend among the mem- 
bers. He was examined, for several hours, by about 
five-and- twenty clergymen, as to his religious views and 
sentiments, his theological knowledge, and his classical 
attainments. In the course of the inquiry, it appeared 
that he had published a volume of poems : their ques- 
tions now began to be unpleasantly inquisitive concern- 
ing the nature of these poems, and he was assailed by 
queries from all quarters. It was well for Henry that 
they did not think of referring to the Monthly Review 
for authority. My letter to him happened to be in his 
pocket ; he luckily recollected this, and produced it as a 
testimony in his favor. They did me the honor to say 
that it was quite sufficient, and pursued this part of the 
Inquiry no further. Before he left Elland, he was given 
to understand, that they were well satisfied with hia 
theological knowledge ; that they thought his classical 
proficiency prodigious for his age, and that they had 
placed him on their books. He returned little pleased 
with his journey. His friends had been mistaken ; the 
bounty of an individual calls forth a sense of kindness, 
as well as of dependanoe : that of a Society has the vir- 
tue of charity perhaps, but it wants the grace. He now 
wrote to Mr. Simeon, stating what he had done, and 
that the beneficence of his unknown friends was no long- 
er necessary : but that gentleman obliged him to decline 
the assistance of the Society, which he very willingly 
did. 
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This being finally firrenged, he quitted his employer! 
IB October, 1804. How much he had conducted himedf 
to their Batiafaction, wiH ^pear bjr tliis tettimouy of 
Mr. Enfield, to his diligence and unifonn worth. * I have 
great pleasure,' aaya thu gentleman, ' in paying the tri-, 
bate to his memory, of expreBsing the knowledge which 
was afforded me during the period of his connexion with 
Mr- Coldham and myself, of his diligent application, his 
ardor for study, and his virtuous and amiable disposition. 
He very soon discovered an unuflual aptness in compre- 
hending the routine of buainess, and great ability and 
rapidity in the execution of everything which was in- 
trusted to him. His diligence and punctual attantion 
were unremitted, and hie services became extremely 
valoable a considerable time before he left us. He seem- 
ed to me to have no relish fur the ordinary pleasures and 
diasipBtions of jroung men ; his mind was perpetually 
employed, either in Uie buelness of his profession, or in 
private study. With his fondness for literature, we were 
well acquainted, but had no reason to ofier any check to 
- it, for he never permitted the indulgence of .his literary 
pursuits to interfere with the engagements of business. 
Tbe difficulty of hearing, under which he labored, was 
dntresaing to him in the practice of his profession, and 
was, I think, an inducement, in co-operation with his 
other indinations, for his resolving to relinquish the law. 
I can, with truth, assert, that his determination was 
matter of serious regret to my partner and myself 

Mr. Simeon h(ul advised him to degradt for a year, and 
place himself, during that time, under some scholar. 

lie went accordingly to the Rev. Grainger, of 

Wnterin^^iam, in Lincolnshire, and there, notwithstand- 
ing all the entreaties of his friends, pursuing the same 
niveleating course of study, a second illness was the 
consequence. When he was recovering, .he was pre- 
Tailed upon to relax, to ride on horseback, and to drink 
wine ; these latter remedies he could not long afford, 
and he would not allow himself time for relaxation when 
he did not feel its immediate necessity. He frequently, 
at this time, studied fourteen hours a day : the progress 
which he made in twelve months was indeed astonish- 
ing : when he went to Cambridge, he was immediately 
at much distinguished for his classical knowledge as hu 
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geoiuB : but the seeds of death were in him, and the 
place to which he had bo long looked on with hope, 
•erred unhappily as a hothouse to ripen them.* 

During hJE first term, one of the University Scholae- 
•hipfl became vacant, and Henry, young as he was in 
college, and almost self-taught, was advised, by those 
who were best able to estimate his chance of success, to 
offer himself as a competitor for it. He passed the whole 
term in preparing himself for this, reading for coUeg* 
subjects in bed, in his walks, or, as he says, where, when, 
and how he could, never having a moment to spare, and 
often going to his tutor without having read at all. Hia 
strength sunk under this, and though he had declared 
himself a candidate, he was compelled to decline ; but 
this was not the only misfortune. The general college 
examination came on ; he was utterly unprepared to 
meet it, and believed that a failure here would have 
ruined his prospects forever. He had only about a fortt 
night to read what other men had been the whole term 
reading. Once more he exerted himself beyond what 
his shattered health could bear ; the disorder return- 
ed, and he went to his tutor, Mr. Catton, with tears 
in his eyes, and told him that he could not go into the 
hall to be examined. Mr. Catton, however, thought 
his success here of so much importance, that he ex- 
horted him, with all possible earnestness, to hold out 
the six days of the examination. Strong medicines were 
. given him to enable hira to support it, and he was pro- 
nounced the first man of his year. But life was the 
price which he was to pay for such honors as these, and 
Henry is not the first young man to whom such honors 
have proved fatal. He said to his most intimate friend, 
almost the last time he saw him, that were he to paint 
a picture of Fame, crowning a distinguished uoder-gradu- 
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ate, after the seoste-bouse cTaminatjon, he woold rep- 
resent her as coDceallug a Death's heaJd under a mask 
erf" beauty. 

I When this was over he went to Loudon. Londtm 
was a new scene of excitement, and what his mind re- 
quired was tranquillity and rest. Before he left collie, 
he had bectHne anxious coDceming his expenses, fearing 
that they exceeded his means. Hr. Cotton perceived 
this, and twice called him to his rooms, to assure him 
of every necessaiy support, and every encouragement, 
aad to give him every hope. This kindness relieved 
his spirits of a heavy wei^t, and on his return he re- 
laxea a little from his studies, but it was only a little. 
I foand among his papers the day thus planned out : — 
'Rise at half past five. Devotions and walk till seven. 
Chapel and breakfast till eif^t. Study and lectures till 
one. Four and a half clear reading. Walk, &.c. and 
dinner, and Woolaston, and ch^>el to six. Six to nine, 
leading — three hours. Nine to ten, devotions. Bed at 
ton.' 

Among his latest writings are these resolutione : — 

'1 will never be in bed after six. 

I will not drink tea out above once a week, excepting 

on Sundays, unless there appear some good reason 

for so doing, 
(will never pass a day without reading some portion of 

the Scriptures. 
I will labor diligently in my mathematical studies, be- 

caiue 1 half suspect myself of a dislike to them. 
I will walk two hours a day, upon the average of every 

week. 

Sit mihi gratia addita ad hacfacienda.^ 



About this time, judging by the hand-writing, he wrote 
down the following admonitory sentences, which, as the 
paper on which they are written is folded into the shape 
of a very amfH book, it is probable he carried about with 



. Death and judgment are near at hand. 
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t. Though thy bodily part be now in health and eaae, 
'the dewB of death will dooa sit upon thy forehead. 

3. That which seems so sweet and desirable to thee 
now, will, if yielded to, become bitterncea of soul to thee 
all thy life after. 

4. When the waters are come over thy soul, and when 
in the midst of much bodily anniish, thou distiuguisheBt 
the dim shores of eternity before thee, what wouldst 
thou not give to be lighter by this one sin ! 

6. God has long withheld his arm ; what if his for- 
bearance be now. at an end i Canat thou not contem- 
plate these things with the eyes of death ? Art thou 
not a dying man, dying every day, every hour ? 

6. Is it not a feariul thing to shrink from the summons 
when it comes .' to turn with horror and despair from 
the future being .' Think what strains of joy and tran- 
quillity fall on the ear of the saint who is just swoonins 
into the arms of his Redeemer ; what feaiful shapes ana 
dreadful images of a disturbed conscience surround the 
sinner's bed, when the last twig which he grasped failB 
him, and the gulf yawns to receive him. 

T. Oh, my soul, if thou art yet ignorant of the enormi- 
ty of sin, turn thine eyes to the man who is bleeding to 
death on the cross ! See how the blood, from his piero- 
ed hands, trickles down his arms, and the more copiom 
streams from his feet run on the accursed tree, and stain 
the grass with purple ! Behold his features, thoiu^ 
scarcely animated with a few remaining sparks of liie, 
yet how full of love, pity, and tranquiUity ! a tear is 
trickling down his cheek, and his lip quivers. — He ia 
praying for bis murderers ! Oh, my soul ! it is thy Re- 
. deemer — it is thy God ! And this too for Sin — for Sin ! 
and wilt thou ever again submit to its yoke ? 

8. Remember that the grace of the holy Spirit of God 
is ready to save thee from transgression. It is always 
at hand : thou canst not sin without wilfully r^ecting 
its aid. 

9. And is there real pleasure in sin f Thou knowest 
there is not. But there is pleasure, pure and exquisite 
pleasure, in holiness. The holy Ghost can make the 
paths of religion and virtue, hard as they seem, and 
thorny, ways of pleasantness and peace, where, though 
there be thoma, yet are there also roses ; and where ail 
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the wounds which we 8ufler in th^ flesh, from the hard- 
ness of the journey, are so healed by the bahn of the 
Spirit, that &iey rather give joy than pain.' 



The exercise which Henry took was no relaxation ; 
he still continued the habit of studying while he walked ; 
and in this manner, while he was at Cambridge, com- 
mitted to memory a whole tragedy of Euripides. Twice 
he distinguished himself in the following year, being 
again pronounced first at the great college examination, 
and also one of the three best theme writers, between 
whom the examiners could not decide. The college 
ofiered him^ at their expense, a private tutor in mathe- 
matics during the long vacation ; and Mr. Catton, by 
procuring for him exhibitions to the amount of 66/. per 
ann. enabled him to give up the pecuniary assistance 
which he had received from Mr. Simeon and other 
friends. This intention he had expressed in a letter, 
written twelve months bfefore his tleath. ' With regard 
to my college expenses, (he says,) I have the pleasure 
to inform you that I shall be obliged, in strict rectitude, 
to wave the offers of many of my friends. I shall not 
even need the sum Mr. Simeon mentioned, after the first ^ 
year ; and it is not impossible that I may be able to live 
without any assistance at all. I confess I feel pleasure 
at the thought of this, not through any vain pride of in- 
dependence, but because, I shall then give a more unbi- 
assed testimony to the truth, than if I were supposed to 
be bound to it by any ties of obligation or gratitude. 
I shall always feel as much indebted for intended as for 
actually afforded assistance ; and though I should never 
think a sense of thankfulness an oppressive burden, yet 
I shall be happy to evince it, when in the eyes of the world 
the obligation to it has been discharged.' Never, per- 
haps, had any young man, in so short a time excited 
snch expectations ; every University honor was thought 
to be within his reach ; he was set down as a medallist, 
and expected to take a senior wrangler's degree ; but 
these expectations were poison to him, they goaded him 
to fresh exertions when his strength was spent His 
mtuation' became truly miserable ! to his brother, and to 
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hie mother, he wrote always that he had relaxed in hia 
studieB, aod that he was better ; always holding out to 
them luB hopes and his good fortune : but to the most 
intimate of his friends (Mr. Maddock) his letters told a 
different tale : to him he complained of dreadful palpita- 
tions — of nights of sleeplesBoess and horror, and of spir- 
its depressed to the very depth of wretchedness, bo that 
he went from one acquaintance to another, implofioff 
society, even as a starving beggar intreats for foo£ 
During the course of this summer, it was expected that 
the Mastership of the Free-School at Nottingham would 
shortly become vacant. A relation of his family was at 
that time Mayor of the town ; he suggested to -them 
what an advantageous situiition it would be for Henry, 
and offered to secure for him the neocBBary interest. 
But, though the salnry and emoluments are estimated 
at from 4 to 6001. per annum, Henry declined the offer ; 
because, had he accepted it, .it would have frustrated 
his intentions with respect to the ministry. This was 
certainly no common act of forbearance in one so situ- 
ated as to fortune, especially as the hope which he had 
moBt at heart, was that of being enabled to assist his 
family, and in some degree requite the care and anxiety 
of his father and mother, by making ttiem comfortable 
in their declining years. 

The indulgence shown him by hia college, in provi- 
ding him a tutor during the long vacation, was peculiarly 
unlortunate. His only chance of life was from relaxa- 
tion, and home was the only place where he would have 
relaxed to any purpose. Before this time he had seem- 
ed to be gaining strength ; it failed as the year advanc- 
ed; he went once more to London to recruit himself — 
the worst place to which he could have gone ; the vari- 
ety of stimulating objects there hurried and agitated him, 
and when he returned to college, he was so completely 
ill, that no power of medicine could save him. His mind 
was worn out, and it was the opinion of hjs medical at- 
tendants, that if he had recovered, his intellect would 
have been affected. Hie brother Neville was just at this 
time to have visited him. On his Urst seizure, Henry 
found himself too ill to receive him, and wrote to soy 
BO ; he added, with that anxious tenderness towards the 
ftdingn of a most affectionate family which always ep- 
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peared in his letters, that he thought himself recover- 
jng ; but his disorder increased so rapidly, that this let- 
ter was never sent ; it was found in his pocket after hia 
decease. One of his friends wrote to acquaint Neville 
with his danger : he hastened down ; but Henry was 
delirious when he arrived. — He knew him only for a few 
moments ; the next day sunk into a state of stupor ; and 
OB Sunday, October 19th, 1806, it pleased God to remove 
him to a better world, and a higher state of existenoe. 



The will which I had manifested to serve Henry, &e 
had accepted as the deed, and had expressed himself up- 
on the subject in terms which it would have humbled me 
to read at any other time than when I was performing 
the last service to his memory. On his decease, Mr. 
B. Maddock addressed a letter to me, informing me of 
the event, as one who had professed an interest in his 
friend's fortunes. I inquired, in my reply, if there was 
any intention of publishing what he might have left, and 
if I could be of any assistance in the publication ; this 
led to a correspondence with his excellent brother, and 
the whide of his papers were consigned into my hands, 
with as many of his letters as could be collected. 

These papers (exclusive of the correspondence) filled 
a box of considerable size. Mr. Coleridge was present 
when I opened them, and was, as well as myself, equal- 
ly affected and astonished at the proofs of industry which 
tiiey displayed. Some of them had been written before 
his hand was formed, probably before he was thirteen. 
There were papers upon law, upon electricity, upon 
chymistry, upon the Latin and Greek languages, from 
their rudiments to the higher branches of criti^ study, 
upon history, chronology, divinity, the fathers, &c. 
Nothing seemed to have escaped him. His poems were 
numerous : among the earliest, was a sonnet addressed 
to myself, long before the little intercourse which had 
subsisted between us had taken place. Little did he 
think, when it was written, on what occasion it would 
fall into my hands. He had begun three tragedies when 
very young : one was upon Boadicea, another upon Inez 
de Castro; the third was a fictitious subject — He had 
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iilanned also a Histoiy of Nottinf^iam. There was a 
etter also upoo the famoufl Nottingham election, which 
•eemed to have been intended either for the newspapen, 
or for a separate pamphlet. It was written to confute 
the absurd stories of the Tree of Liberty, and the God- 
dess of Reason, with the most minute knowledge of the 
circumstances, and a not improper feeling of inawnatioa 
againet so infamous a calumny; and this came with more 
weight from him, as his party inclinatioDS seem to have 
leaned towards the side which he was opposing. This 
was his only finished composition in prose. Much of his 
time, latterly, had been devoted to the study of Greek 
prosody : he had begun several poema in Greek, and a 
translation of the Samson Agonistea. I hare inspected 
all the existing manuscripts of Chattertoa, and they ex- 
cited less wonder than these. 

Had my knowledge of Henry terminated here, I should 
have hardly believed that my admiration and regret for 
him could have been increased ; but I had yet to learn 
that his moral qualities, his good sense, and his whole 
feelings, were as admirable as his industry and genius. 
All his letters to his family have been communicated to 
me without reserve, and most of those to his friends. A 
selection from these are arranged in chronological order, 
in these volumes, which will ntake him hie own biogrs^ 

fiber, and lay open to the world as pure, and as excel- 
ent a heart, as it ever pleaded the Almighty to warm 
with life. Much has been suppressed, which, if Henry 
hadbeen,likeChattertoD, of another generation, I should 
willingly have published, and the world would willingly 
have received ; but in doing honor to the dead, I have 
been scrupulously careful never to forget the living. 

It is not possible to conceive a human being more 
amiable in all the relations of life. He was the confiden- 
tial friend and adviser of every member of his family ; 
this he instinctively became ; and the thorough good 
sense of his advice is not less remarkable, than the af- 
fection with which it is always communicated. To hia 
mother, he is as earnest in beseeching her to be careful 
of her health, as he in in laboring to convince her that 
his own complaints were abating ; his letters to her are 
always of hopes, of consolation, and of love. To Neville 
he writes with the most brotherly intimacy, still, how- 
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ever, ia that oecasioQal tone of a^ivioe -srhich :; vas his 
nature to assume, no: froc a:. j anvjAnce of supeiiomv, 
but (rom earnestness of p^ire afecchxi. To his Tounger 
brother he addresses himself like the teaderest azui wia- 
est parent : and to two sisters, then xoo yoang for any 
other commonicatioo. he writes to direct their studies, 
to inquire into their progress, to encourage and to im- 
prove them- Such letters as these are not for the pub- 
lic ; but they to iriiom thev are addressed will lav them 
to their hearts, like relics, and will £nd ia them a savins 
virtue, more than ever relics possessed. 

With regard to his poems, the criterion for selection 
was not so plain : undoubtedly many have been chosen 
which he himself would not have published, and some 
few which, had he liTed to have taken that rank among 
English poets which would assuredly have been within 
his reach, I also should then have rejected among his 
posthumous papers. I have, however, to the best of 
my judgment, selected none which does not either mark 
the state of his mind, or its progress, or discover evident 
proofs of what he would have been, if it had not been 
the will of Heaven to remove him so soon. The reader, 
who feels anv admiration for Henrv. will take some in- 
terest in all these Remains, because thev are his : he 
who shall feel none, must have a blind heart, and there- 
fore a blind understanding. Such poems are to be con- 
Bidered as making up his histor>'. But the greater 
number are of such beauty, that Chatterton is the only 
youthful poet whom he doe? not leave far behind him. 

^^Tiile he was under Mr. Grainirer, he wTote xerv lit- 
tie ; and when he went to Cambridge, he was advised 
to stifle his poetical fire, for severer and more important 
studies ; to lay a billet on the embers until he had taken 
his degree, and then he might fan it into a flame again. 
This advice he followed so scrupulously, that a few 
fragments, written chiefly upon the back of his mathe* 
matical papers, are all which he produced at the Uni- 
versity. The greater part, therefore, of these poems, 
indeed nearly the whole of them, were written before 
he was nineteen. Wise as the aidvice may have been 
which had been given him, it is now to be regretted 
that he adhered to it, his latter fragments bearing ail 
those marks of improvement which were to be expected 

4* 
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from a mind bo rapidly and continually progresBive. 
Frequently he exprcBSea a fear that early death would 
rob him of his fame ; yet, short as his life was, it haa 
been lon^ enough for hint to leave works worthy of re- 
membrance. The very circumstance of hie early death 
, givefl a new interest to his memory, and thereby new 
lorce to hia example. JiiBt at that age when the paint* 
er would have wished to fix his likeness, and the lover 
of poetry would delight to contemplate him, in the fair 
morning of his virtues, the full spring blossom of lua 
hopes, — just at that age hath death set the seal of eter- 
nity upon him, and the beautiful iiath been made per- 
manent. To the young poets who come after him, 
Henry will be what Chatterton was to him : and they 
will find in hiin an example of hopes, with reoford to 
worldly fortune, as humble ; and as exalted in all better 
things, as are enjoined equally by wisdom and religion, 
by the experience of mau, and the word of God. And 
this example will be aa encouraging as it is excellent. 
It had been too much the custom to complain that ge- 
nius is neglected, and to blame the public when the 
public is not in fault. They who arc thus lamented as 
the victims of genius, have been, in almost every in- 
stance, the victims of their own vices ; while genius has 
been made, like charity, to cover a multitude of sins, 
and to excuse that which in reality it aggravates. In 
this age, and in this country, whoever deserves encour- 
agement, is sooner op later, sure to receive it. Of this 
Henry's history is an honorable proof The particular 
patronage which he accepted, was given as much to his 
piety and religious opinions, as to his genius ; but assist- 
ance was offered him from other quarters. Mr. P. 
Thomson, of Boston (Lincolnshire), merely upon peru- 
sing his little volume, wrote to know how he could serve 
him; and there were many friends of literature who 
were ready to have afforded him any support which he 
needed, if he had not been thus provided. In the Uni- 
versity, he received every encouragement which he 
merited, and from Mr. Simeon, and his tutor, Mr. Cat- 
ton, the most fatherly kindness. 

* I can venture,' says a lady of Cambridge, in a letter 
to his brother, ' I can venture to say, with certainty, 
there was no member of the University, however high 
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his rank or talents, who would not have been happy to 
have availed themselves of the opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with Mr. Henry Kirke White. I mention this 
to introduce a wish, which has been expressed to me so 
often by the senior members of the University, that I 
dare not decline the task they have imposed upon me ; 
it is their hope that Mr. Southey will do as much justice 
to Mr. Henry Whitens limited wishes, to his unassuming 
pretensions, and to his rational and fervent piety, as to 
his various acquirements, his polished taste, his poetical 
fancy, his undeviating principles, and the excellence of 
his moral character ; and that he will suffer it to be un- 
derstood, that these inestimable qualities had not been 
unobserved, nor would they have remained unacknow- 
ledged. It was the general observation, that he possess- 
ed genius without its eccentricities.' 

Of his fervent piety, his letters, his prayers, and his 
hymns, will afford ample and interesting proofs. I must 
be permitted to say, that my own views of the religion 
of Jesus Christ differ essentially from the system of be- 
lief which he had adopted ; but, having said this, it is 
indeed my anxious wish to do full justice to piety so fer- 
vent. It was in him a living and quickening principle 
of goodness, which sanctified all his hopes, and all his 
affections ; which made him keep watch over his own 
heart, and enabled him to correct the few symptoms, 
which It ever displayed, of human imperfection. 

His temper had been irritable in his younger days, 
but this he had long since effectually overcome : the 
marks of youthful confidence, which appear in his earli- 
est letters, had also disappeared ; and it was impossible 
for man to be more tenderly patient of the faults of oth- 
ers, more uniformly meek, or more unaffectedly humble. 
He seldom discovered any sportiveness of imagination, 
though he would very ably, and pleasantly, rally any 
one of his friends for any little peculiarity : his conver- 
sation was always sober, and to the purpose. That 
which is most remarkable in him, is his uniform good 
Mue, a faculty perhaps less common than genius. There 
never existed a more dutiful son, a more affectionate 
brother, a warmer friend, nor a devouter Christian. Of 
his powers of mind it is superfluous to speak ; they were 
acknowledged wherever they were known. It would 
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' be idle too, to Bay, what hopes were entertained of him, 
and what he nu^t have Bccomplished in literature. 
These volumes contain what he has left, imqiature buds, 
and bloBscpia shaken frmn the tree, and ^en fruit ; yet 
will ther evince what the harvest woold have been, end 
aeoure for him that remembrance upon earth for which 
he toQed. 
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PREFACE. 



Toe following attempts in Vetfie are laid before the 
pablic with extreme diffidence. The Author is veiy oon- 
tcioos that the juvenile eflbits of a youth, who has not 
received the polish of Academical disaphne, and who 
hw been but sparingly blessed with opportunities for the 
proeecution of schoTastic purauits, must necessarily be 
defective in the accuracy and finished d^^ce which 
iQuk the works of the man who has passed his life in 
tbe retirement of his study, furnishing his mind with 
iina^B, and at the same time attaining the power of di»- 
poiug those images to the best advantage. 

The unprememtated efiiisioiu of a boy, from his thir- 
teenth year, employed, not in the acquisition of literary 
iufomiation, but in the moce active busineai of life, must 
not be expected to exhibit any considerable portioa of 
the correctness of a Virgil, or the vigorous compression 
od Horace. Men are aot, I believe, frequently known 
to bestow much tabor on their amusements : and these 
Poems were, most of them, written merely to begiiUe a 
.Insure hour, or to fill up the languid intervals of studies 
tf a severer nature. 

BMf n huh: rfytr mymwM», ' Every ouo loves his own work,* 
■sfs the Staeryritc ; but it was no overweening afTec- 
tioD of this kind which induced this publication. Had 
the author relied on his own Judgment only, these Poems 
tFoiild not, in all probability, ever have seen the light. 

Perhaps it may be a^ed of him, what are his motives 
for this publication ? He answers — simply these : The 
facilitation, through its means, of those studies which^ 
from his earliest infancy, have been the principal objects 
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of his ambition ; and the increase of the capacity to pur- 
sue those inclinations which may one day place him in 
an honorable station in the scale of society. 

The principal Poem in this little collection (Clifton 
Grove) is, he fears, deficient in numbers and harmoni- 
ous coherency of parts. It is, however, merely to be 
regarded as a description of a nocturnal ramble in that 
charming retreat, accompanied with such reflections as 
the scene naturally su^ested. It was written twelve 
months ago, when the author was in his sixteenth year. 
— The Miscellanies are some of them the productions of 
a very early age. — Of the Odes, that ' To an early Prim- 
nMe ' was written at thirteen — the others are of a later 
date. — The Sonnets are chiefly irregular ; they have, 
perhaps, no other claim to that specific denomination, 
than that they consist only of fourteen lines. 

Such are the Poems towards which I entreat the len- 
ity of the public. The critic will doubtleaa find in them 
much to condemn ; he may likewise possibly discover 
something to commend. Let him scan my faults with 
an indulgent eye, and in the work of that correction 
which I invite, let him remember he ia holding the iron 
Mace of Criticism over the flimsy supentructure of a 
youth of seventeen, and, remembering that, may he for- 
bear from crushing, by too much rigor, the painted but- 
terfly whose transient colors may otherwise be capable 
of anbrding a moment's innocent amusement. 

H. K. WHITE. 
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HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 

BORN MARCH 21«t, 1785; DIED OCTOBER lOdi, 1806. 

Warm with fond hope, and learning's sacred flame .. 
To Granta's bowers the youthful I^oet came ; 
Unconquer'd powers, th' immortal mind display 'd. 
But worn with anxious thought the fngne decay 'd 
Pale o'er his lamp and in his cell retired, 
The Martyr Student faded and expired. 
O Genius, Taste, and Piety sincere, 
Too early lost, midst duties too severe ! 
Foremost to mourn was generous Southet seen, 
He told the tale and show'd what White had been, 
Nor told in vain — ^far o'er th' Atlantic wave, 
A Wanderer came and sought the Poet's grave ; 
On yon low stone he saw his lonely name. 
And raised this fond memorial to his fame. 

W. 8 



LINES 

BY LORD BYRON. 



No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep, 
But living Statues there are seen to weep : 
Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb. 
Affliction's self deplores thy youthful doom. 

5 
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Thod atmple Ljre ! — Thr minie wDd 

Has wervtd to diann me weuj hour. 
And oMBj a knd/ lugfat has 'goued. 
When erea pain has own'd and anflad. 
Its fiiwiniting pmrrr 

II. 
Tet,oh mr Lyre ! the bosr oiowd 

vm tittle heed th^ maple tcmea : 
Them migfatier minstrels haiping load 
EqgToas, — and thoa and I most ahnrad 

Where dsrk oblivion thrones. 

UI. 
No hand, thy diapason o'er. 

Well skill'd, I throw with sweep sobUme ; 
For me, no academic lore 
Has taiuffat the solemn strain to pour, 

Or boild the pc^ish'd rhyme. 

IV. 

Tet thou to Swbian themes canst soar ; 

Thou know'M to charm the taoodUmd train: 
The rustic swains believe thy power 
Can hash the wild winds when they roar, 

And still the billowy main. 




TO Mr LTKE. — AN ODE. 



These honors, Lyre, we yet may keep, 
I, still unknown, may Uve with thee, 
And gentle zephyr's wing will sweep 
Thy eolemn string, where low I sleep, 
Beneath the alder tree. 

VI. 
This little dirge will please me more 

Than the full requiem's swelling peal ; 
I'd rather than that crowds should si^ 
For me, that from some kindred eye 

The tricfcUng tear should steal. 



fet dear to me the wreath of bay, 

Perhaps from me debarr'd : 
And dea^ to me the classic zone. 
Which, snatuh'd from learning's labor'd throne. 

Adorns the accepted bard. 

VIII. 

And ! if yet 'twere mine to dwell 

Where Cam or Isis winds along. 
Perchance, inspired with ardor chaste, 
I yet might call the ear of taste 

To listen to my song. 

IX. 
Oh ! then, my little friend, thy style 

I'd change to happier laysj 
Oh ! then, the cloister'd glooms should smile, 
And through the long, the fretted aisle 

Should swell the note of praise. 



CLIFTON GROVE 



Lo ! in the west, fast fades the lingerin|r Ufflit) 
And day's last veetige takes its silent flight. 
No more is heard the woodman's measured stroke, 
Which, with the dawo, from yonder dingle broke ; 
No more hoarse clamoring o'er the uplifted head, 
The crows mssembling, seek their wind-rock'd bed ; 
StilI'd is the village hum — the woodland sounds 
Have ceased to echo o'er the dewy grounds, 
And general silence reigns, save when below, 
The murmuring Trent is scarcely heard to flow T 
And save when, swung by 'nighted rustic late, 
Oft, on its hinge, rebounds the jarring gate ; 
Or when the sheep-bell, in the distant vale, 
Breathes its wild music on the downy gale. 

Now, when the rustic wears the soi^ smile. 
Released from day and its attendant toil, 
And draws his household round their evening fire, 
And tells the oft-told tales that never tire ; 
Or where the town's blue turrets dimly rise. 
And manuiaoture taints the ambient skies, 
The pale in,echanic leaves the laboring loom, 
The air-prat hold, the pestilential room, 
And rushes out, impatient to begin 
The stated course of customary sin.; 
Now, now my solitary way I bend 
Where solemn groves in awful state impend. 
And clifis, that noldly rise above the plain, 
Bespeak, bless'd Clifton ! thy sublime ^main. 
5" 
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Here, lonely wandering o'er the aylvan bower, 

I come to pass the meditative hour ; 

To bid awhile the strife of passion cease, 

And woo the calms of solitude and peace. 

And oh ! thou sacred Power, who rear'st on high 

Thy leafy throne where waving poplars sigh 1 

Genius of woodland shadee ! whose mild control 

Steals with resistless witchery to the soul, 

Come with thy wonted ardor, and inspire 

My glowing bosom with thy hallowed fire- 

And thou too, Fancy, from thy starry sphere, 

Where to the hymning orbs thou lend'st thine ear, 

Do thou descend, and bless my ravish'd sight, 

Veil'd in soil visions of serene delight. 

At thy command the gale that passes by 

Bears in its whispers mystic harmony. 

Thou wav'st thy wand, and lo ! what fonoa appear ' 

On the dark cloud what giant shapes career ! 

The ghosts of Ossian skim the misty vale, 

And hosts of Sylphids on the moon-beams sail. 

This ^oomy alcove, darkling to the sight, 
Where meeting trees create eternal night ; 
Save, when from yonder stream, the sunny ray, 
Reflected, gives a dubious gleam of day ; 
Recalls, endearing to my alter'd mind, 
Times, when beneath the boxen hedge recUnea, 
I watch 'd the lapwing to her clamorous brood ; 
Or lured the robin to its scatter'd food ; 
Or woke with song the woodland echo wild. 
And at each gay response delighted snruled. 
How oft, when childhood threw its golden ray 
Of gay romance o'er every happy day. 
Here would I run, a visionary boy, 
When the hoarse tempest shook the vaulted sky, 
And, fancy-led, beheld the Almighty's form 
Sternly careering on the eddying storm ; 
And heard, while awe congeal'd my inmost sou]. 
His voice terrific in the thunders roll. 
With secret joy, I view'd with vivid glare 
The volley'd lightnings cleave the euflen air ; 
And, as the warring winds around reviled. 
With awful pleasure big, — I heard and muled. 
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Beloved remembrance ! — Memory which endean 

This silent spot to my advancing years. 

Here dwella eternal peace, eternal rest, 

In shades like these to live is to be blese'd. 

While happiness evades the busy crowd, 

In rural coverts, loves the maid to shroud. 

And thou too, Inspiration, whose wild flame 

Shoots with electric swiftness through the frame, 

Thou here dost love to sit with up-tum'd eye, 

And listen to the stream that murmurs by, 

The woods that wave, the gray owl's silken flight. 

The mellow music of the listening night. 

Congenial calms more welcome to my breast 

Than maddening joy in dazzling lustre dress'd, 

To Heaven my prayers, my dauy prayers, I raise. 

That ye may bless my unambitious days, 

Withth^wn, remote, from all the haunts of strife, 

May trace with me the lowly vale of life, 

And when her banner Death shall o'er me wave, 

May keep your peaceful vigils on my grave. 

Now as I rove, where wide the prospect grows, 

A livelier light upon my vision flows. 

No more above th' embracing branches meet, 

No more the river gurgles at my feet. 

But seen deep, down the cliffs impending side, 

Through hanging woods, now gleams its silver tide. 

Dim is my upland path, — across the green 

Fantastic shadows fling, yet oft between 

The chequer'd ^ooms, the moon her chaste ray shedt. 

Where knots of blue-bells droop their graceful heads, 

And beds of violets blooming 'mid the trees, 

Load with waste fragrance the nocturnal breeze. 

Say, why does Man,' while to his opening sight 
Each shrub presents a source of chaste delight, 
And Nature bids for him her treasures flow, 
And gives to him alone his bliss to know. 
Why does he pant for Vice's deadly charms '! 
Why clasp the siren Pleasure to his arms .' 
And suck deep drauriits of her voluptuous breath, 
Though frau^t with ruin, infamy, and death ? 
Could he wtu> thus to vile enjoyment clings. 
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Eaow what calm joy from purer sources springe ; 
Could he but feel how sweet, how free from strife, 
The harmleea pleasures of a harmleBS life, 
No more hia sool would pant for joys impure, 
The deadly chalice would do more allure, 
But the sweet potioD he was wout to sip, 
Would turn to poison on his conscious lip. 

Pair Nature ! thee, in all thy varied charms. 
Fain would I clasp forever in my arms ! 
Thine are the sweets which never, never sate. 
Thine still remain through all the storms of fate. 
Though not for me, 'twas Heaven's divine oommand 
To roll in acres of paternal land, 
Yet still my lot is bless'd, while I enjoy 
Thine opening beauties with a lover's eye. 

Happy is he, who, though the cup of bliss 

Has ever shunn'd him when he thought to kisa, 

Who, still in abject poverty or pain, 

Can count with pleasure what small joys remain : 

Tliough were his sight convey'd from zone to zoae, 

He would not find one spot of ground his own. 

Yet, as he looks around, he cries with ^ee. 

These bounding prospects all were made for me : 

For me yon waving nelds their burden bear. 

For me yon laborer guides the shining share. 

While happy I in idle ease recline, 

And mark the glorious visions as they shine. 

This ie the charm, by sages oflen told, 

Converting all it touches into gold. 

Content can soothe, where'er by fortune placed. 

Can rear a garden in the desert waste. 

How lovely, from this hill's superior height, 
Spreads the wide view before my straining sight I 
O'er many a varied mile of lengthening ground, 
E'en to the blue-ridged hill's remotest bound, 
My ken is home ; while o'er my head serene. 
The silver moon illumes the misty scene ; 
Now shining clear, now dafkening in the glade, 
In all the soft varieties of shade. 
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Behind me, lo ! the peaceful hamlet lies, 
The drowsy god haa seal'd the cotter's eyes. 
No more, where late the eocial fagot blazed, 
The vacant peal resounds, by little raised ; 
But lock'd in silence, o'er Arion's* star 
The slumbering Night rolls on her velvet car : 
The charch'beQ tollB, deep-sounding down the ^ade. 
The solemn hour for walking Bpectres made ; 
The simple plough-boy, wakenmg with the sound, 
Listens aghast, and turns him startled round, 
Then stops his ears, and strives to dose his eyee, 
Lest at the sound some grisly ffhoet should rise- 
Now ceased the long, and momtory toll, 
Returning sUence stagnates in the soul ; 
Save when, disturb'd by dreams, with wild a&ight, 
The deep mouth'd mastiff bays the troubled ni^t : 
Or where the village ale-house crowns the vale, 
The creeking skpn-poet whistles to the gale. 
A little onward let me bend my way. 
Where the moss'd seat invites the traveller's stay. 
That spot, oh ! yet it is the very same ; 
That hawthorn ^ves it shade, and gave it name : 
There yet the primrose opes its eaiiiest bloom, 
There yet the violet sheds its first perfume, 
And in the branch that rears above the rest 
The robin onmolested builds its nest. 
Twas here, when Hope, presiding o'er ray breast, 
In vivid colors every prospect dress'd : 
'Twas here, reclining, I indulged her dreams. 
And lost the hour in visionary schemes. 
Here, as I press once more the auoient seat, 
Why, bland deceiver ! not renew the cheat ! 
Say, can a few short years this change achieve, 
That thy iUusions can no more deceive ! 
Time's sombrous tints have every view o'erspread, 
And thou too, gay seducer ! art Uwjt fled ? 
Though vain ^y promise, and the suit severe, 
Tet thou couldst guile Misfortune of her tear. 
And oft thy smiles across life's gloomy way. 
Could throw a ^eam of transitory day. 
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How g&y, in youth, the flattering fiitnre teems; 

How sweet to m^hood in the infant's dreams ; 

The dire mistake too soon is bronght to lig^t, 

And all is boned in redoubled nigfat. 

Vet some can rise superior to their pain, 

And in their breasts the charmer Hope retain ; 

While others, dead to feeling, can enrrey, 

Unmoved, their fairest prospects fade away : 

But yet a few there be, — too soon o'eroast ! 

Who shrink unhappy from the adverse blast, 

And woo the first bright gleam, which brei^ the l^oom, 

To gild the silent slumbers of the tomb. 

So in these shades the early primrose blows, 

Too soon deceived by suns and melting sqowBi 

So falls untimely on the desert waste ; 

Its blossoms withering in the northern blast. 

Now pass'd whatever the upland heights disfday, , 

Down the steep cliifl wind my devious way; 

Ofl rousing, as the rustling path I beat, 

The timid hare from its accustom'd seat. 

And oh ! how sweet this walk o'erhung with wood, 

That winds the margin of the solemn Sood ' 

What rural objects steal upon the si^t ! 

What rising views prolong the calm delight ; 

The brooklet branching ftorn the silver Trent, 

The whispering birch dt every zephyr bent. 

The woody island, and the naked mead, 

The lowly hut half hid in groves of reed, 

The ruru wicket, and the rural stile. 

And, frequent interspersed, the woodmanS pile. 

Above, below, where'er I turn my eyes. 

Rocks, waters, woods, in grand succession rise. 

Hi^ up the cliffthe varied groves ascend, 

And moumftd larches o'er the wave impend. 

Around, what sounds, what magic sounds arise, 

What glimmering scenes salute my ravish'd eyes : 

Soft sleep the waters on their pebbly bed, 

The woods wave gently o'er my drooping head. 

And, swelling slow, comes wafted on the wind. 

Lorn Progne's note from distant copse behind. 

StUl, every rising sound of calm delight 

Stamps but the Jeoriul silence of the night, 
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Ssve when is heard, between each dreaiy rest, 
Ouoordant from her BoUtary oeot, 
The owl, duU-wseanung to the wandering moon ; 
Now riding, doud-wrapp'd, near her highest noon : 
Or when tne wild-duck, southing, hither rides, 
And plonges eullen in the sounding tides. 

How oft, in thifl sequestered spot, when jouth 

Gave to each tale the holy force of truth, 

Have I long linger'd, while the milk-maid sung 

The tragic legend, til] the woodland rung ! 

That tale, so sad ! which, still to memory dear. 

From its sweet source can call the sacred tear, 

And (lulled to rest stem Reason's harsh control) 

Steal its soft magic to the passive soul. 

These hallow'd shades, — ^tiiese trees that woo the wind^ 

Recall its faintest features to my miod. 

A. hundred passing years, with march sublime. 

Have swept beneath the silent wing of time, 

Since, in yon hamlet's solitary shade, 

Hecluseiy dwelt the far-famed Clifton Maid, 

The beauteous Margaret ; for her each swain 

Confess'd in private his peculiar pain. 

In secret sigb'd, a victim to despair. 

Nor dared to hope to win the peeriess fair. 

No more the shepherd on the bloQcaing mead 

Attuned to gaiety his artless reed. 

No more entwined the pansled wreath, to dmk 

His favorite wether's unpolluted neck. 

Bat listless, by yon babbling stream reclined, 

Re mixed his sobbings with the passing wind, 

fiemoan'd his hapless love ; or, boldly bent. 

Far from these smiling fields, a rover went. 

O'er distant lands, in search of ease, to rofun, 

A self-will'd exile from his native home. 

Tet not to all the maid express'd disdain ; 

Her Bateman loved, nor loved the youtii in vain. 

Fall oft, low whispering o'er these arching boughs, 

The echoing vault responded to their vows, 

As here deep hidden from the glare of day, 

£namor'd ott, they took their secret way. 
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Tod boflkf Hii^^ stiU the rustic's Dame ; 
Twaa there the Mashing maid confessM her flame. 
Down yoa ^reen hue thej ofl were seen to hie, 
When eremii^ slumber'd oa the weotern aky. 
That blaated yew, that mouldering walnut bare. 
Each bears mementos of the fated pair. 

One eve, when Autumn loaded every breese 

With the fall'n honors of the mourning trees, 

The maiden waited at the accustom'd bower, 

And waited long beyond the appointed hour, 

Yet Bateman came not : — o'er the woodland drear, 

Howling portentous, did the winds career ; 

And bleak and dismal on the leafless woo«ia, 

The fitful raina rush'd down in sudden floods ; 

The night was dark ; ae, now and then, the gale 

Paused for a moment, — Margaret liateu'd, pale ; 

But through the covert to her anxious ear. 

No rustling footstep spoke her lover near. 

Strange fears now fill'd her breast, — she knew not wh; 

She sigh'd, and Bateman's name was in each sigh. 

She hears a noise, — 'tis he, — he comes at last ; — 

Alas ! 'twas but the gale which hurried past : 

But now she bears a quickening footstep sound, 

Lightly it comes, and nearer does it bound ; 

'Tis Bateman's self, — he springs into her arms, 

Tts he that clasps, and chides her vain alarms. 

' Yet why this silence ? — I have waited long, 

And the cold storm has yell'd the trees among. 

And now thou'rt here my fears are fled — yet speak, 

Why does the ^t tear moisten on thy cheek f 

Say, what is wrong .'' — Now, through a parting cloud, 

The pale moon peer'd &om her tempestuous shroud. 

And Bateman's face was seen : — 'twas deadly white, 

And sorrow seem'd to sicken in his ^ht. 

' Oh, speak, my love !' again the maid conjured, 

' Why is thy heart in suUen wo immured ? ' 

He raised his head, and thrice essay'd to tell. 

Thrice from his lips the unfinish'd accents fell ; 

When thus at last reluctantly he broke 

His boding silence, and the maid bespoke : 

* Grieve not, my love, but ere the mom advance, 

I on these fields must cast my parting ^ance ; 
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X'or three long yean, by cruel fate^ command, 
I go to languish in a foreign land. 
<)h, Margaret ! omehn dire have met my view, 
Say, when far dietant, wilt thou bear me true ? 
Should honors tempt thee, and should riches fee, 
AVouldst thou forget thine ardent vows to me, 
-And, on the silken couch of wealth reclined, 
fianish thy faithful Batemau from thy mind ? * 

* Oh ! why,' replies the maid, ' my faith thus prove, 
Canst thou ! ah, canst thou, then suspect my love i 
Hear me, juat God ! if from my traitorous heart, 
My Bateman's food remembrance e'er shall part. 
If, when he hail again his native shore, 
He finds his Maivaret true to him no more, 
May fiends of hell, and every power of dread, 
Conjoin'd, then drag me from my peijured beid, 
And hurl me headlong down these awful steeps, 
To find deserved deeUi in yonder deeps ! ' • 
Thus spake the maid, and from her finger drew 
A golden ring, and broke it quick in two ; 
One half she in her lovely bosom hides. 
The other, trembling, to her love confides. 
'This bind the vow,' she said, 'this mystic charm, 
No future recantation can disarm. 
The right vindictive does the fates involve. 
No tears oan move it, no regrets dissolve.' 

She ceased. The death-bird gave a dismal cry, 
The river moan'd, the wild gtue whistled by, 
And once again the Lady of the night 
Behind a heavy cloud withdrew her light. 
Trembling she view'd these portents with dismay : 
But gently Bateman kiss'd her fears away : 
Tet still he felt conceal'd a secret smart, 
Still melancholy bodiugs fill'd his heart. 

When to the distant land the youth was sped, 

A lonely life the moody maiden led. 

Still would she trace each dear, each welt-known walk, 

Still by the moonlight to her love would talk, 

• TUa pvt of (bi TnM H cmDM]^ called ' n« Clfflva i>«qH 
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And fancy, as she paced among the treea, 
She heard his whispers in the dying breese. 
Thus two years glided on in silent grief; 
The third, her bosom own'd the kind relief! 
Abaence had cooled her love — ^the impovcrish'd flama 
Vas dwindling fast, when lo ! the tempter came ; 
He oflTer'd wealth, and all the joys of life, 
And the weak maid became another's wife ! 

Six guilty months had mark'd the false one's crime 

When Bateman hail'd once more his native clime, 

Sure of her oonstancy, elate he came. 

The lovely partner of his soiil to claim. 

Light was his heart, as up the well-known way 

He bent his steps — and all his thoughts were gay. 

Oh 1 who can paint his agonizing throes, 

When on his ear the fatal news arose ! 

Chill 'd with amazement, — senseless with the blow. 

He stood a marble monument of wo ; 

Till call'd to all the horrors of despair, 

He smote his brow, and tore his horrent hair ; 

Then rush'd impetuous from the dreadful spot, 

And sought those scenes, (by memory ne'er forgot,' 

Those scenes, the witness ofthelr growing flame, 

And now like witnesses of Margaret's shame. 

'Twae night — ^he sought the river's lonely shore, 

And traced again their former wanderings o'er. 

Now on the bank in silent grief he stood, 

And gazed intently on the Btealing flood, 

Death in his mien and madness in his eye. 

He watch'd the waters as they murmur'd by ; 

Bade the base murderess triumph o'er his grave — 

Prepared to plunge into the whelming wave. 

Yet still he stood irresolutely bent, 

Religion sternly stay'd his rash intent. 

He fcnelt. — Cool play'd upon his cheek the wind 

And fann'd the fever of his maddening mind. 

The willows waved, the stream it sweetly swept, 

The paly moonbeam on its surface slept, 

And all was peace ; — he felt the general calm 

O'er his rack'd bosom shed a genial balm : 

When casting far behind his streaming eye 

He sew the Grove,— in fanfqr saw Aw lie. 
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St Moiguet, laU'd in Germain't* amifl to rest, 
And all me demon row within liis br^st. 
ConTnlBive now, he (rieoch'd his trembUng' hand, 
Caat his dark eye onoe more upon the land, 
Then> at one spring he spuni'd the yielding bank. 
And in the calm deoeitful current sank. 

Sad, cm the solitude of night, the sound, 

As in the stream he plunged, was heard around : 

Then all was still — the wave was rough no more, 

The river swept as sweetly as before ; 

The willows wared, the moonbeams shone sttene, 

And peace returning brooded o'er the scene. 

Now, see upon the perjured fair one hang 

Remorse's ^ooms and never-ceasing pang. 

Full well she knew, repentant now too late, 

She soon must bow beneath the stroke of fate. 

But, for the babe she bore beneath her breast. 

The offended God prolong'd her life unbless'd. 

But fast the fleeting moments roU'd away, 

And near, and nearer drew the dreadful day ; 

That day, foredoom'd to give her child the light 

And huri its mother to the shades of night. 

The hour arrived, and from the wretched wife 

The guiltless baby atruggled into life. — 

As nig^it drew on, around her bed, a band 

Of friends and kindred kindly took their stand ; 

In holy prayer they pass'd the creeping time, 

Intent to expiate her awful crime. 

Their prayers were fruitless. — As the midnight came, 

A heavy deep oppress'd each weary frame. 

In vain they strove against the o'erwhelming load, 

Some power unseen tneir drowsy lids bestrode. 

They slept, till in the blushing eastern s^ 

The blooming Morning oped her dewy eye , 

Then wakening wide they sought the ravish'd bed. 

But lo ! the hapless Margaret was fled ; 

And never more the weeping train were doom'd 

To view the false one, in the deeps intomb'd. 
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The Deig^bouring ruetics told that in the nifht 

They heard euch screams aa froze them wiUi affiight ; 

And many an infant, at its mothers breast, 

Started dismay'd, from its unthinking rest. 

And even now, upon the heath foriom. 

They show the path down which the fair was borne, 

By the fell demons, to the yawning wave, 

Her own, and murder'd lover's mutual grave. 

Such is the tale, so sad, to memory dear. 
Which oft in youth has charm'd my listening ear. 
The tale, which bade me find redoubled sweets 
In the dear silence of these dark retreats, 
And even now, with melancholy power. 
Adds a new pleasure to the lonely hour. 
'Mid all the charms by magic Nature given 
To this wild spot, this sublunary heaven. 
With double joy enthusiast Fancy leans 
On the attendant legend of the scenes. 
This sheds a fairy lustre on the floods, 
And breathes a mellower gloom upon the woods ; 
This, as the distant cataract swells around, 
Gives a romantic cadence to the sound ; 
This, and the deepening glen, the alley green, 
The silver stream, with sedgy tufts between. 
The massy rock, the wood-encompass'd leas, 
The broom-clad islands, and the nodding trees, 
The lengthening vista, and the present gloom. 
The verdant pathway breathing waste perfume ; 
These are thy chaVms, the joys which these impart 
Bind thee, blesa'd Clifton ! close around my heart. 

Dear Native Grove ! where'er my devious track, 
To thee will Memory lead the wanderer back. 
Whether in Arno's polished vales I stray. 
Or where ' Oswego's swamps ' obstruct the day ; 
Or wander lone, where, wlldering and wide, 
The tumbling torrent laves St. Gothard's side ; 
Or by old Tejo's classic margent muse. 
Or stand entranced with Pyrenean views ; 
Still, still to thee, where'er ray footsteps roam, 
My heart rfiall point, and lead the wanderer home. 
When splendor offers, and when Fame incites, 
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111 pauK, and think of all thy dear delights, 
Beject the boon, and, wearied with the change, 
Renounce the wish which (irat induced to range ; 
Turn to these scenes, thfese well-known scenes once more. 
Trace once again old Trent's romantic shore, 
And, tired with worlds, and all their busy ways, 
Here waste the tittle remnant of my days. 
But, if the Fates should this laet wish deny, 
And doom me on some foreign shore to die ; 
Oh ! should it please the world's supernal King, 
That weltering waves my funeral dirge shall sing ; 
Or that my corse should, on some desert strand, 
Lie stretch'd beneath the Simoom's blasting hand ; 
StUl, though unwept I find a stranger tomb, 
My sprite shall wander through this favorite gloom, 
Bide on the wind that sweeps the leafless grove, 
Sigh on the wood-blast of the dark alcove. 
Sit, a lorn spectre on yon well-known grave. 
And mix its moanings with the desert wave. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



GONDOLINE ; 



The nig^t it was still, and the moon it shone 

Serenely on the sea. 
And the waves at the foot of the rifted rock 

They murmur'^ileaBantly. 

When Gondoline roam'd along the shore, 

A maiden full fair to the sight ; 
Hioogh love had made bleak the rose on her dieek, 

^d tura'd it to deadly white. 
6* 
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Her thoughts they were drear, and the silent tear 

It fill'd her faint blue eye, 
As oft she heard, in Fancy's ear, 

Her Bertrand's dying sigh. 

Her Bertrand was the bravest youth 

Of all our good King's men, 
And he was gone to the Holy Land 

To fight the Saracen. 

And many a month had pass'd away, 

And many a rolling year, 
But nothing the maid from Palestine 

Could ofher lover hear. 

Full oft she vainly tried to pierce 

The Ocean's misty face ; 
Full oft she thought her lover's bark 

She on the wave could trace. 

And every night she placed a light 

In the high rock's lonely tower, 
To guide her lover to the land. 

Should the murky tempest lower. 

But now despair had seized her breast, 

And sunken in her eye ; 
' Oh ! tell me but if Bertrand live. 

And I in peace will die.' 

She wander'd o'er the lonely shore, 

The Curlew scream'd above. 
She heard the scream with a sickening heart 

Much boding of her love. 

Tet still she kept her lonely way, 

And this was all her cry, 
' Oh ! tell me but if Bertrand lift, 

And [ in peace shall die.' 

And BOW she came to a horrible rift, 
All in the rock's bard side, 
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A Ueak and Masted oak o'erapread 
The eavem yawning wide. 

And pendent from its dismal top 
The deadly ni^tahade hung ; 

The hemlock tatd the aconite 
Across the mouth were Song. 

Jbld all within was daik and drear, 
And all without was cabn ; 

Tet GondoUne entered, her aonl iqiheld 
By some deep-working charm. 

And as she eoter'd the cavern wide, 
The moonbeam gleamed pale. 

And she saw a snake on the craggy rock, 
It clung by its slimy taQ. 

Her foot it 8liiq>ed, and ^e stood aghast, 
She trod on a bloated toad ; 

Tet, still upheld by the secret charm, 
She kept upon her road. 

And now upon her frozen ear 

Mysterious sounds arose ; 
So, on the mountain's piny top, 

The blustering north wind blows. 

Then furions peals of laughter loud 
Were heard with thundering sound, 

Till they died away in soft decay, 
Low whispering o'er the ground. 

Tet still the maiden onward went, 
The charm yet onward led, 

Though each big glaring ball of si^t 
Seem'd burst^ from her hew. 

Bnt now a pale Uue tight she saw. 

It from a distance came, 
She followed, till upon her lig^t. 

Burst full a flood of flame. 
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She Btood appfdl'd ; yet still the obarm 

Upheld her BmkiJi^ soul ; 
Tet each bent knee the other smote, 

And each wild eye did roll. 

And Buch a Bight as she saw therSi 

No mortal saw before, 

And such a sight as she saw there, 

No mortal shall see more. 

A burning caldron stood in the midst, 
The flame was fierce and high. 

And ail the cave so wide and long, 
Was plainly Been thereby. 

And round about the caldron Btout 
Twelve withered witches stood : 

Their waists were bound with living snakes, 
And their hair was stiff with btood. 

Their hands were gory too ; and red 
And fiercely flamed their eyee : 

And they were muttering indistinct 
Their hellish mysteries. 

And suddenly they join'd their hands, 

And uttered a joyous cry, 
And round about the caldron stout 

They danced right merrily. 

And now they stopp'd ; and each prepared 

To tell what she had done, 
Since last the Lady of the night 

Her waning course had run. 

Behind a rock stood Gondollne, 
Thick weeds her face did ray, 

And she lean'd fearful forwarded 
To hear the dreadful tale. 

The first arose : She said she'd seen 

Rare sport since the blind cat mew'd. 
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Sht'A been to sea ia « leaky sieve, 
And B jovial storm had brew'd. 

She oaU'd arouod tike winged winds, 

And rais^ a devilish rout ; 
And dte longhM w loud, the peals were heard 

VviH fifteen leapies about. 

fflie sud there was a little bark 

Upon the roariiig wave. 
And tiiere was a woman there who'd been 

To see her hart>and*B grave. 

And she had got a child in her arms, 

It was her only child, 
And oft its little infant pranks 

Her heavy heart begoil'd. 

And there was too in that same bark, 

A father and hia soa ; 
The lad was sickly, and the sire 

Was old and wo-begone. 

And when the tempest waxed strong, 
And the bark could no more it "bide,' 

She said it was jovial fun to hear 

How the poor devils cried. * 

"Rte mother clasp'd her orphan child 

Unto her breast, and wept ; 
And sweetly folded in her anus 
The careless baby slept. 

And she told how, in the shape o* the wind, 

As manfully it roar'd, 
She twisted her hand in the infant's hair 

And threw it overboard. 

And to have seen the mother's pangs, 

Twae a glorious sight to see ; 
Th.e crew ooold scarcely hold her down 

From jomping in the sea. 
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The hag held a lock of the hair in her hand. 

And it was soft and fair : 
It muBt have been a lovely child, 

To have had such lovely hair. 

And she said, the father in his amu 

He held hia sickly son, 
And bit dying throes thev fast hroee, 

His pains were nearly done. 

And she throttled the yonth with her sinewy hands. 

And his face grew deadly blue ; 
And his father he tore bis tmn gray hair, 

And kise'd the livid hue. 

And then she told, how she bored a hc^e 

In the bark, and it (ill'd away : 
And Hwas rare to hear, how some did swear, 

And some did vow and pray. 

The man and woman they soon were dead, 
The sailors their strength did ui^ ; 

But the billows that beat were their windingsheet. 
And the winds sung their funeral dirge. 

She threw the infant's hair in the fire, 

The red Same flamed high, 
And round about the caldron stout 

They danced right merrily. 

The second begun : She said she had done 
The task that Queen Hecat' had set her, 

And that the devil, the father of evil, 
Had never accomplish'd a better. 

She said, there was an aged woman. 

And she had a daughter fair, 
Whose evil habita fill'd her heart 

With misery and care. 

^le daus^ter had a paranuuT} 
A wiidrad man was he. 
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And oft the woman him aoainst 
Did murmur gne,yoauy. 

And the hag had workM the-daughter up 

To murder her old mother, 
Tbat then she mig^t seize on all her goods, 

And wanton with her lover. 

And one night as the old woman 

Was sick and ill in bed, 
And pondering solely on the life 

Her wicked daughter led. 

She heard her footstep on the flow. 
And she raised her pallid head, 

And she sew her daughter, with a knife, 
Approaching to her bed. 

And said, My child, I'm very ill 

I have not long to live, 
Now kiss my cheek, that ere I die 

Thy sins-i may forgive. 

And the murderess bent to kiss her ohe^ 
And she lifted the sharp bright knife, 

And the mother saw her fell intent, 
And hard she b^g'd for IHe. 

Bat prayers would nothing her avaU, 
And she scream'd aloud with fear ; 

But the house was lone, and the pierdng 
Could reach no human ear. 

And though that she was sick, and old, 
She struggled hard, and fought; 

The murderess cut three fingers through 
Ere she could reach her throat. 

And the hag she held the fingers op, 
The skm was mangled sore ; 

And they all agreed a nobler deed 
Was never done before. 
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And she threv the fingers la the fire. 
The red flame flanied high, 

And round about the caldron stout 
They danced right merrily. 

The third arose : She eaid she'd been 

To Holy Palestine ; 
And seen more blood in one short day. 

Than they had alt seen in nine. 

mw Gondoline, with fearful steps, 
Drew nearer to the flame, 

For much she dreaded now to bear 
Her hapless lover's name. 

The hag related then the sports 

Of that eventful day, 
When on the well-contested field 

Full fifteen thousand lay. 

She said, that she in hiunan gore 
Above the knees did wade, 

And that no tongue could truly tell 
The tricky she there had play'd. 

There was a gallant-featured youth. 

Who like a hero fought ; 
He kiss'd a bracelet on his wrist. 

And every danger sought. 

And in a vassal's garb disguised 

Unto the knight she sues. 
And tells him she from Britain comes, 
And brings unwelcome news. 

That three days ere she had embark'd, 
His love had given her hand 

Unto a wealthy Thane :— and thought 
Him dead in holy land. 

And to have seen how he did writhe 
When this her tale she told, 



It would have made a visard's blood 
Within hia heart mil cold. 

Then fierce he epurr'd his warriw steed} 

And sou^t the battle's bed ; 
Aiid soon all mangled o'er with wounda, 

He on the cold turf bled. 

And from his smobiDg corse she twe 

His head, half clove in two : 
She ceased, and from beneath her garb 

The bloody tropljtf drew. 

The eyes were starting from their socks, 

The mouth it ghastly grinnl'd, 
And there was a gash across the brow, 

The scalp was nearly skinn'd. 

Twas fiertrand's Head ! ! With a terrible soveam, 
The maiden gave a spring, 

And from her fearful hiding place- 
She fell into the ring. 

The lights they fled — the caldron sank, 

Deep thunders shook the dome. 
And hollow peals of laughter came 

Resounding through the g^oom. 

Insensible the maiden lay 

Upon the hellish ground, 
And stiU mysterious sounds were heard 

At intervals around. 

She woke — she half arose, — and wild, 

She cast a horrid elare, 
The sounds had ceased, the lights had fied. 

And all was stUlness there. 

And through an awning in the rock, 

The moon it sweefly shone, 
And show'd a river in the cave , 

Whidi dismally did moan. 
7 
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LINES 

mmC!l ox A SEITET OF THE HE&miB, 



Ye waanj twinkling stan, who jet do htrid 

Tour brilliant platxa in the aahle vault 

Of night's dominimu !— Planets, and central ortia 

Of other syttema : — tug as the burning ann 

Whidi lights this nether globe, — yet to our eye 

Small as the giow-worm's lamp < — To you I miae 

My lowly orisons, while, all bewilder'd, 

Hy TtnoD strays o'er your ethereal hosts ; 

Too vast, too boundless for our narrow nund, 

Warp'd with low prejudices, to unfold. 

And sagely comprehend. Thence higber soaring. 

Through ye, I raise my sidemn thoughts to Him, 

The mighty Founder of this wondrous maae, 

The greet Creator ! Him '. who now sublime, 

Wrapt in the solitary amplitude 

Of bimndleas space, above the rolling spheres 

Sits on his silent throne, and meditates. 

The angelic hosts, in their inferior heaven, 
H/mn to the golden harps his praise sublime, 
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Repeating load> ' The Lord our God u great,' 
In varied hermoniea. — The glorious souodB 
BoU o'er the air serene — The £oiian spherei, 
HarjHiiff along their viewlen boondaries, 
Catch me fall note, and cry, 'The Lord is great,* 
RespoDding to the Seraphim. — O'er aU, 
From orb to orb, to the remoteflt verge 
Of the created worid, the sound is borne, 
TiU the whole universe is fiill of Him. 

Oh t His this heavenly harmony which now 
In fan<^ strikes upon my listemiig ear. 
And thrills my inmost soul. It bids me smile 
On the vain world, and all its bustling cares. 
And gives a shadowy, glimpse of future bliss. 
Oh ! what is man, when at ambitioii'B height, 
What even are kings, when balanced in the scale 
Of these stupendous worlds ! Almighty God ! 
Thou, the dread author of these wondrous works ! 
Say, canst thou cast on me, poor paseing worm. 
One look of kind benevolence ? — Thou canst ; 
For Thou art full of universal love, 
And in thy boundless goodness wilt impart 
Thy beams as well to me as to the proud, 
The pageant insects of a glittering hour. 

Oh ! when reflecting on these truths sublime, 

How insignificant do all the joys, 

The gauiu, and honors of the world appear! 

How vain ambition ! Why has my wi^eful lamp 

Outwatch'd the slow-paced night f — Why on the page, 

The schoolman's labor'd page, have I employ'd 

The hours devoted by the world to rest, 

And needful to recruit exhausted nature i 

Say, can the voice o{ narrow Fame repay 

The loss of health .' or can the hope of glory 

Lend a new throb unto my languid heart, 

Cool, even now, my feverish aching brow. 

Relume the fires of this deep-sunken eye, 

Or paint new colors on this pallid cheek .' 

Say, foolish one — can that unbodied fame. 
For which thou barterest health and happineai, 
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Say, can it soothe the slumbers of the gntTe i 
Give a new aest to bliBS, or chase the pangs 
Of everlastiiig pumahment condign ? 
Alas ! how vain are mortal man's desires ! 
How fruitless his pursuits ! Eternal God ! 
Guide Thou my footsteps in the way of truth, 
And oh ! assist me so to live aa earth, 
That I may die in peace, and claim a place 
In thy high dweUiQg.~-All but this is folly. 
The Tain illusions of deceitful life. 



Mart, the moon is sleeping on thy greve, 

And on the turf thy lover sad is Imeeling, 

The big tear in his eye. — Mary, awake, 

From thy dark house arise, and bless his sisht 

On the pale moonbeam gliding. Soft, and Tow, 

Pour on the silver ear of night thy tale. 

Thy whisper'd tale of comfort and of love, 

To soothe thy Edward's lorn, distracted soul. 

And cheer his breaking heart. — Come, as thou didst. 

When o'er the barren moors the night wind howPd, 

And the deep thunders shook the ebon throne 

Of the startled night. — ! then, as lone reclining, 

I listened sadly to the dismal storm. 

Thou on the lambent lightnings wild careering 

Didst strike my moody eye j-nlead pale thou wert, 

Yet passing lovely. — Thou didst smile upon me, 

And oh ! thy voice it rose so musiced, 

Between the hollow pauses of the storm, 

That at the sound the winds forgot to rave, 

Aad the stern demon of the tempest, charm'd, 

Sunk on his rocking throne to sdll repose, 

Lock'd in the arms of silence. 

Spirit of her ! 
ttj oalj love ! — ! now again arise, 
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And let once more thine aery accents fall 

Soft on my listening ear. The night is calm, 

The gloomy willows wave in sinking cadence 

With the stream that sweepe below. Dirinely swelling 

On the still air, the distant waterfall 

Mingles its melody ; — and, high above, 

The pensive empress of the solemn night, 

Fitful, emernng from the rapid clouds. 

Shows her chaste face in the meridian sky. 

No wicked elves upon the Warloch-lauU 

Dare now assemble at their mystic revels ; 

It is a night, when from their primrose beds, 

The genUe ghosts of ii^ured innooeuts 

Are blown to rise, and wander on the breeze, 

Or take their stand by the oppressor's couch, 

And strike grim terror to his guilty soul. 

The spirit of my love might now awake, 

And hold its custom'd converse. 

Mary, lo ! 
Thy Ekiward kneels upon thy verdaiit grave, 
And calls upon thy name. — The breeze that blows 
On his wan cheek will soon sweep over him 
In solemn music, a funeral dirge. 
Wild and most sorrowful. — His cheek is pale. 
The worm that play'd upon thy youthful bloom. 
It canker'd green on hb. — Now lost he stands, 
The ghost of what he was, and the cold dew 
Which bathes his aching temples gives sure omen 
Of speedy dissolution. — Mary, soon 
Thy lov'd will lay his p^lid cheek to thine, 
And sweetly will he sleep with thee in death. 



MY STUDY. 

A LETTiB a BontnAsnc vsm 

Tod Ud me, Nf^l, describe the place 
Where I, one of the rhyming race, 
Pursue my studies con omore. 
And wanton with the raose in ^ory. 
7» 
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Well, figXLre to your senses straight, 

Upon the house's topmost height, 

A closet, just six feet by iTour, * 

With white-wash^ walls and plaster floor, 

So noble large, 'tis scarcely able 

To admit a single chair and table : 

And (lest the muse should die with cold) 

A smoky grate my fire to hold : 

So wondrous smidl, 'twould much it pose 

To melt the ice«dfop on one's nose ; 

And yet so big, it covers o'er 

Full half the spacious room and more. 

A window vainly stufTd about. 
To keep November's breezes out, 
So crazy, that the panes proclaim, 
That soon they mean to leave the frame. 

My furniture I sure may crack — 

A broken chair without a back ; 

A tab^e wanting just two legs, 

One end sustain'd by wooden pegs ; 

A desk — of that I am not fervent. 

The work of, sir, your humble servant , 

(Who, though I say't, am no such fumbler ;) 

A glass decanter and a tumbler. 

From which, my night-parch'd throat I lave, 

Luxurious, with the limpid wave. 

A.chest of drawers, in antique sections, 

And saw'd by me in all directions ; 

So small, sir, that whoever views 'em 

Swears nothing but a doll could use 'em. 

To these, if you will add a store 

Of oddities upon the floor, 

A pair of globes, electric balls, 

Scales, quadrants, prisms, and cobbler's awls, 

And crowds of books, on rotten shelves, 

Octavos, folios, quartos, twelves : 

I think, dear Ned, you curious dog. 

You'll have my earthly catalogue. 

But stay, — I nearly had left out 

My bellows destitute of snoat ; 

And on the^ walls, — Good Heavens ! why there 
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IVe auch a load of precious ware, 

Of heads, and Coins, and silver medals, 

And organ worka, and broken pedals ; 

(For I was once a-buildinff muaio, 

Though Boon of that employ I grew aiok ;) 

And BkeletoQS of laws which shoot 

All out of one primordial root ; 

That 70U, at such a sight, would swear 

Coofuaion'fl self had settled there. 

There stands, just by a broken sphere, 

A Cicero without an ear, 

A neck, on ^hich, by logic good, 

I know for sure a head ante stood ; 

But who it was the able master 

Had moulded in the mimic plaster, 

Whether 'twas Pope, or Coke, or Bum, 

I uever yet oould justly lesrn : 

But knowing well, that any head 

Is made to answer for the dead, 

(And sculptors first their faces frame, 

And after pitch upoa a name. 

Nor think it aught ef a misnomer 

To christen Chaucer's busto Homer, 

Because they both have beards, which, you know. 

Will mark them well from Joan, and Juno,) 

For some great man, I could not tell 

But Neck might answer juat as well. 

So perch'd it up, all in a row 

WiUi Ghattiam and with Cicero. 

Then all around in just degree, 
A range of portraits you may see, 
Of mighty men, and eke of women 
Who are DO whit inferior to men. 

With these fair dames, and heroes round, 

I call my garret classic ground. 

For though confined, 'twill well contain 

The ideal flights of Madam Brain. 

No dungeon's walls, no cell confined. 

Can cramp the enei^es of mind ! 

Thus, though my heart may seem so unall. 
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I've friends, and 'twOl contain tUem all ; 
And should it e'er become eo oold 
That these it will no longer hold, 
No more may Heaven her blessings gire* 
I shall not then be fit to live. 



TO AN EARLy rSlMBOBE. 

Mild o&pring of a dark and sullen sire f 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring first question'd ^^Inter's away, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight^ 

Thee on this bank he threw 

To mark his victory. 

In this low vale, the promise of the year. 
Serene, thou openest to the nipping gale, 

Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance 

So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved ; 

While every bleaching breeze that on her blows 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast. 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 




SONITETS. 



TaMBlrcrnMt. WMm m ti u vrn f tH 



Ohcb more, Treot ! along thy pebbly marge 

A peoBive ioTalid, reduced and pale, 
From the dose uck-room newly let at large, 
Woofl to his wan^wom cheek the pleasant gale. 
! to his ear how mueical the tale 

Which fills with joy the throstle's little throat ! 
And all the sounds which on the fresh breeze sail. 

How wildly novel on his senses float ! 
It was on this that many a sleepless nifilit, 

As, looe, he watch'd ^e taper's mokly gleam. 
And at his casement heard, with wild affi^ht. 
The owl's dull winv and melancholy scream. 
On this he thought, tnis, this hie sole desire, 
Thus once again to hear the warbling woodland choir. 



OiTB me a cottage on some Cambrian wild, 

Where, far from cities, I may spend my days, 
And, by the beauties of the scene beguiled, 

Hay pity man's pursuits, and ahun Kis ways. 
While on the rock 1 mark the browsing goat, 

List to the mountain-toirent's distant noise, 
Or the house bittern's solitary note, 

I shall not want the world's delusive joya ; 
But with my Uttle scrip, my book, my lyre, 

Shall think my lot complete, nor covet more ; 
And when, wi^ time, shall wane the vital fire. 
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111 raise my pUlow oa the desert shore, 
And lay me down to rest where the wild wave 
Shall make sweet music o'er my lonely grave. 



SONNET III .• 



Ladt, thou weepest for the Maniac's wo,' 

And thou art fair, and thou, like me, art young ; 
Oh ! may thy bosom never, never know 

The pangs with which my wretched heart is 
I had a mother once — a brother too^ 

{Beneath yon yew my father rests hit head :) 
I had a lover once, — and kind, and true, 

But mother, brother, lover, all are fled ! 
Tet, whence the tear which dims thy lovely eye ? 

! gentle lady — ^not for me thus weep, 
The green sod soon upon my breast will lie. 

Ana soft and sound will be my peaceful sleep. 
Go thou and pluck the roses while they bloom — 

JM^ hopes he buried in the silent tomb. 



Lo ! o'er the welkin the tempestuous douib ' 
Successive fly, and the loud-piping wind 

Rooks the poor sea-boy on the dripping shrouds, 
While the pale pilot, o'er the helm reclined 

Lists to the changeful storm : and as he plies 
His wakeful task, he oft bethinks him sad. 
Of wife and little home, and chubby lad, 

And the half-strangled tear bedews his eyes ; 

I, on the deck, musing on themes forlorn, 
View the drear tempest, and the yawning deep, 
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Nought dreading in the greeb sea's caves to sle^ 
For not for me shAll wife or children mourn, . 
And the wild vinds will ring my fimeral knell 
Sweetly, as solemn peal of pious pasaing-bell. 



THE WINTER TRAVELLER. 

God help thee. Traveller, on thy journey far ; 
The wind is bitter keen, — the snow o'rlays 
The hidden pits, and dangerous hollow ways. 
And darkness will involve thee. — No kind star 
To-night will guide thee, Traveller, — and the war 
Of winds and elements on thy head will break, 
And in thy agonizing ear the shriek 
Of spirits howhng on meir stormy car. 
Will often ring appalling — I portend 
A dismal night — and on my wakeful bed 
Thoughts, Traveller, of thee will fill my head, 
And him who rides where winds and waves contend) 
And strives, rude cradled on the seas, to guide 
His lonely bark through the tempestuous tide. 



SONNET TI. 

BY CAPEL LOFFT. ESQ. 

nkauM nmtUnmti to tb> Aalbcs of thfa Tduug, and ni oecHloaad bjr M*«nl 
IU« OaUHnlBa, Mrinimend Boauli, whtch ba paMklMd In ttu Uoallilr Mbnr. 
Bi kM kan to laurn bk Lhuki lo Uh maeli (capaiud wriln, fbr Uu MniUaikia n 
ptUuly ptBUi lo Imn U han, isd Iter tbi lood tftaieB bo ba baa ^bmiJ lo o- 
!■« (f kk pndnetloiB. 



Te, whose aspirings court the muse of lays, 
' Severest of thoae orders which belong. 
Distinct end separate, to Delphic song, ' 

Vfay shun the Sonnet's undulating maze ? 

And why its name, boast of Fetrarchian days, 
Assnme, its rules disown'd f whom from the throng 

The mwe selects, their ear the charm obeys 
Of its full harmony : — ^they fear to wrong 
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The SnuMt, by adoniiiw with a name 

Of that diBtinguiph'd Import, lays, though sweet, 

Tet not in maoio texture taught to meet 

Of that BO Taned and peculiar frame. 

think ! to vindicate ita genuine praise 
Those it beseems, whose Lyre a favoring impulse flwaya. 



SONNET Til. 



Lit the sublimer muse, who, wrapt in night, 
Rides on the raven pennons of the storm, 
Or o'er the field, with purple havoc warm. 
Lashes her steeds, and sings along the fight, 
Let her, whom more ferocious strains deu^t, 
Disdain the plaintive Sonnet's little form, 
And Bcom to its wild cadence to conform 
The impetuous tenor of her hardy flight. 
But me, far lowest of the sylvan train, 
Who wake the wood-nymphs from the forest dude 
With wildest song ; — Me, much behooves thy aid 
Of minted melody, to grace my strain, 
And give it power tb please, as soft it flows 
Through the smooth murmurs of thy frequent doee. 



SONNET VIII. 

Oa hMriaf tfea Bondi id u Asttu Hup. 

So raviahingly soft upon the tide 
Of the infuriate gust, it did career, 
It might have sooth 'd its ru^d chariotew, 

And Bunk him to a zephyr ; — then it died, 

Melting in melody ; — and I descried. 
Borne to some wizard stream, the form appear 
Of druid sage, who on the far-oS'ear 

Four'd his lone song, to which the surge replied : 

Or thouf^t I heard the hapless pilgrim's knell, 
Lost in some wild enchanted forest's bounds, 
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By unseen beiogs simff ; or lure these sounds 
Such, as tis said, at nlgnt are known to swell 
By startled shepherd on the lonely heath, 
Keepmg his night-watch sad, portending death ? 



SONNET IX. 

What art thou, Mightt One ! and where thy seat ? 
Thou broodest on the calm that cheers the lands. 
And thou dost bear within thine awful hands 

The rolling thunders and the lightnings fleet, 

Stem on thy dark-wrought car of cloud and wind, 
Thou guid'stthe northern storm at night's dead noon, 
Or on the red wing of the fierce Monsoon, 

Disturb'st the sleeping giant of the Ind. 

In the drear silence of the polar spto 
Dost thou repose ? or in the solitude 

Of sultry tracts, where the lone caravan 
Hears nightly howl the tiger's hungry brood ? 

Vain thought ! the confine of his throne to tra<3e, • 

Who g^ows through all the fields of boundless i^ce. 



A BALLAD. 

Be hush'd, be hush'd, ye bitter winds. 

Ye pelting rains a little rest : 
Lie still, lie still, ye busy thoughts, 

Thatwringwith grief my aching breast. 

Oh ! oruel was my faithless love. 
To triumph o'er an artless maid ; 

Oh ! cruel was my faithless love. 
To leave the breast by him betray'd. 

When exiled from my native home. 
He should have wiped the bitter tear ; 

Nor left me faint and lone to roam, 
A heart-sick weary wanderer here. 
8 
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Mrchild moans sadly in idt urns, 
The winds they wiU not let it sleep : 

Ah, litde knows the hai^ess babe 
What makes its wretdied mother weq> ! 

Now lie thee still, my infant dear, 

I cannot bear thy sobs to see, 
Harsh is thy father, little one, 

And nerer will he dielter thee. 

Oh, that I were but in my grave. 

And winds were piping o'er me loud, 
And thou, my poor, ray orphan babe, 
Were nestling in thy mother's shrond ! 



THE LULLABT 

OP A FWALK CONVICT T 

Slebp, baby mine,* enkerohieft on my bosom, 
Thy cries they pierce again my bleeding breast ; 

Sleep, baby mine, not long thou'lt have a mother 
To lull thee fondly in her arms to rest. 

Baby, why dost thou keep this sad complaining. 
Long from mine eyes have kindly alumbera ned ; 

Hush, nush, my babe, the night is quickly waning, 
And I would fain compose my aching head. 

Poor wayward wretch ! and who will heed titj westing, 
When soon an outcast on the worid thoult oe : 

Who then will soothe thee, when thy mother's sleeping 
In her low grave of shame and infamy ! 

Sleep, baby mine — To-morrow I must leave thee, 

And I would snatch an interval of rest : 
Sleep these last moments, ere the laws bereave thee. 

For nerer more thoult press a mother's breast. 



POEMS, 
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ADMtESBED TO H. FUSEU, ESO. B. A. 

HisHTT magicisD I who on Torneo's brow, 

When sullen tempests wrap the throne of night, 
Art wont to sit and catch the gleam of light, 
' That shoots athwart the gloom opaque below ; 

And listen to the distant death-fltiriek long 
From lonely mariner foundering in the deep, 
Which rises slowly up the rocky steep, 

While the weird sisters weave the horrid eoog : 
Or when along the liquid sky 
Serenely chant the orbs on high, 
Dost love to sit in musing trance. 
And mark the northern meteor's dance, 
(While &r below the fitful oar 
flings its feint pauses on the steepy ahore,) 
And list the music of the breeze, 
That sweeps by fits the bending seas ; 
And often bears with sudden swell 
The ahipwreck'd sailor's funeral knell, 
By tiie spirits sung, who keep 
Their night-watch on the treacherous deep, 
And guide the wakeful helms-man's eye 
To Helice in northern sky : 
And there upon the rock inclined 
With mighty visions fill'st the mind, 
Such as bound in magic spell 
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Him* who gnap'd the gatea of HeU, * 

And bantiDg Plato's dark domain, 
Held to the daj the terron of his reign. 

Qeoiui of Honor and romantic awe, 
Whose eye explores the secrets of the deep, 
Whose power can bid the rebel fluids creep, 

Can force the inmost soul to own its law ; 
Who shall now, sublimest spirit. 
Who shall now thy wand inherit, 
From him f thy darling child who best 
Thy shuddering images expresa'd ? 
Sullen of soul, and stem and proud, 
His gloomy spirit spum'd the crowd,' 
And now he lays his aching head 

In the dark mansion of the silent dead. 

Mighty magician ! long thy wand has lain 

Buried beneath the unfathomable deep ; 

And oh ! forever must its efibrts sleep, 
May none the mystic sceptre e'er regain ? 

"Oh yes, 'tis his ! — Thy other son ; 

He throws thy dark-wrought tunic on, 

Fuesslin waves thy wand, — again they rise, 

Again thy wiidering forms salute our ravish 'd eyes. 
Him didst thou cradle on the dizzy steep 

Where round his head the volley'd lightnings flung. 

And the loud winds that round his pillow rung. 
Wooed the stem infant to the arms oi sleep. 

Or on the highest top of TenerifTe 
Seated the fearless boy, end bade him look 

Where far below the weather-beaten skiff 
On the gulf bottom of the ocean strook. 
Thou mark'det him drink with ruthless ear 

The death-sob, and, disdaining rest, 
Thou saw'st how danger fired his breast, 
And in his young hand couched the visionary spear. 

Then, Superstition, at thy call, 

She bore the boy to Odin's Hall, 

And set before his awe-struck sight 

The savage feast and spectred fight ; 
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And summon'd from his mouDtain tomb 

The Khastly warrior son of gloom, 

Hie fabled Runic rhymes to ting. 

While fierce Hresvelger flspp'd his vinjf ; 

Thou Bhow'dst the trains toe shepherd sees 

Laid on the stormy Hebrides, 

Which OD the mists of eveniiig gleam, 

Or crowd the foaming desert stream ; 

Lastly her storied hand she waves, 

And lays him in Florentian oaves ; 

There milder fables, lovelier themes, 

Enwrap his soul in heavenly dreams, 

There Pity's late arrests his ear, 

And draws the half-reluctant tear j 

And now at noon of night he roves 

Along the embowering moonlight groves, 

And as from many a cavem'd dell 

The hollow wind is heard to swell,* 

He thinks some troubled spirit sighs , 

And as upon the turf he lies. 

Where sleeps the silent faeaiti of night, 

He sees below the gliding sprite, 

And hears in Fancy's organs sound 

Aerial music warbling round. 

Taste lastly comes and smooths the whole, 
And breathes her polish o'er his soul; 
Glowing with wild, yet chasteh'd heat, 
The wonderons work is now complete. 

The Poet dreams : — The shadow flies, 

Aod funting fast its image dies. 

But lo ! the Painter's magic force 

Arrests the phantom's fleeting coarse ; 

It lives — it lives — ^the canvass glows, 

And tenfold vifor o'er it flows. 
The Bard beholds the work achieved, 

And aa he sees the shadow rise, 

Sublime before his wondering eyes. 
Starts at the image his own mind ooncelved. 
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ADDBUBBD TO TBE KABL OT *■*»' — ». K. G. 

KcTtRCD, remote from honwa atme, 

A hdfnble Poet dwelt serene ; 
Hm lot wvfl Inwiy, ^et bis j<^s 

Were manifolfl, I ween. 
He i»ir) him hj the bravling brook 

At eventide to niminate, 

lie wBtch'd the swallow skiouniiw mand. 
And mused, in reTerie profouDd, 
On wayward man's unhappy state. 
And fxinder'd much, and paused oq deeds of andent date. 

11. 1. 

* Oh, 'twas not always thus,* he cried, 

' There was a time, when Genius claimed 
Resp^et frrim even towering Pride, 

Sor hung her head ashamed : 
But now to Wealth alone we bow, 

Th»titied and the rich alone 
Art; honor'd, while meek Merit pines. 
On Penury's wretched couch reclines, 
Unhfieder) in his dying moan, 
As »verwhelm'd witb want and wo, he sinlcB unknown. 

III. 1. 

* Yt^t wnn the muse not always seen 
In Poverty's dejected mien, 

Not nlways did repining rue. 
And misery her steps pursue. 
TliTif! was, when nobles thou^t their titles graced, 
lly llin Hwrnt honors of poetic bays, 

Whon Hidney sung his melting song, 
* When Sheffield joined the harmonioua throng, 
Add l.yltieton attuned to love his lays. 
'I'lKiMn (InyN arc gone — alas, forever gone '. 

No more our nobles love to grace 
Tlit<lr brows with anademee, by genius won, 
llul nrroifimlly deem the muse as base ; 
llitw illirKKnt tiioiigtit the sires of this degenerate race I ' 
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I. 3. 



Thus Bsag the minBtrel : — still at eve 

The upTsnd'e woody ahades among 
Iq broken measures did he grieve, 

With solitary song. 
And still his shame was aye ^e same, 

Neglect had stung him to the core ; 
And he with pensive joy did love 
To seek the atill congenial grove, 

And muse on all his sorrows o'er, 
And vow that he would join the abjured world no more. 

II. 2. 

But human vowa, how frail they be ! 

Fame brought Carlisle unto lue view. 
And all amazed, he thought to see 
The Augustan age anew. 
Fill'd with wild rapture, up he roae. 
No more he ponders on the woes. 
Which erst he felt that forward goes. 
Regrets he'd sunk in impotence, 
And haus the ideal day of virtuous eminence. 

III. 2. 

Ah '. silly man, yet smarting sore, 
With ills which in the world ho bore, 
Again on futile hope to rest, 
An unsubstantial prop at best, 
And not to know one swallow makes no summer ! 

Ah ! soon he'll find the brilliant gleam, 
Which flashed across the hemisphere, 
niumining the darkness there, 

Was but a single solitary beam, 
While all around remained in customed night. 

Still leaden Ignorance reigns serene, 
In the false court's delusive height, 

And only one Carlisle is seen. 
To illume the heavy gloom with pure and steady light. 
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DBSCUPTION OF A BUHKEK'S EVK. 

Down the soltiy arc of day 

Tbe bumiD^ wheek have urged their m 

And eve along the weatem Aita 
Spreads her intermingling dyea. 
Down the deep, the miry lane, 
Creeking cornea the empty warn. 
And driver on the shaft-hone aita. 
Whistling now and then by fits ; 
And oft with his accustom 'd call. 
Urging on the sluggish Ball. 
The barn ie stilt, the master's gone, 
And thresher puts his jacket on, 
While Dick, upon the ladder tall, 
Nails the dead kite to the wall. 
Here comes shepherd Jack at last. 
He has penn'd the aheep-cote fast, 
For 'twas but two nights before, 
A lamb was eaten on the moor : 
His empty wallet Roeer carries, 
Now for Jack, when near home, tarries. 
With lolling tongtie he runs to try, 
If the horee-trough be not dry. 
The milk is settled in the pans, 
And supper mcssee in the cans ; 
In the hovel carts are wheel'd, 
And both the colts are drove a-lie1d; 
The horses are all bedded up, 
And the ewe is with the tup. 
The snare for Mister Fox is set, 
The leaven laid, the thatching wet. 
And Bess has slink'd away to talk 
With Roger In the holly-walk. 

Now, on the settle all, but Bess, 
Are set to eat their supper mess ; 
And little Tom and roguish Kate, 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 
Now they chat of various things, 
Of taxes, ministers, and kings. 
Or else tell alt the village news, ' 
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How madam did the squire refuse ; 
How pano^ od hie tithes was bent, . 
And landlord oft distrained for rent. 
Thus do they talk, till in the sky 
The pale-ered moon is mounted high, 
And from the alehouse drunken N^ 
Had reel'd — then hasten all to bed. 
The mistress sees that lazy Kate 
The happinff coal on kitchen grate 
Has lidd — ^mdle master goes throughout. 
Sees shatters fast, the mastiflTout, 
The candles safe, the hearths all dear, 
And nought from thieves or fire to fear ; 
Then both to bed together creep. 
And join the general troop of sleep. 



TO CONTEHPUTION. 

Comb, pensive sage, who lov'st to dwell 
In some retired I^pponian cell, 
Where, far from noise and riot rude, 
Resides sequester'd Solitude. 
Come, and o'er my longing eoul 
Throw thy dark and russet stole. 
And opes to my duteous eyes. 
The volume of thy mysteries. 

1 will meet thee on the hill. 
Where, with printless footsteps still 
The momingfi her buskin gray. 
Springs upon her eastern way ; 
while the frolic zephyrs stir. 
Playing with the gossamer, 
And, on ruder pinions home, 
Shake the dew-drops from the thorn. 
There, as o'er the fields we pass, 
Bmsh^ig with hasty feet the grass, 
We will startle from her nest 
The lively lark with speckled breast, 
And hear the floating clouds among 
Her pile-tiansported matin song, 
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Or OD the upland stile embower'd, 

With fragrant hawthorn boowj flower^^ 

Will sauntering sit, and listen still 

To the herdsman's oaten qoiU, 

Wafted fKKn the plain Mow ; 

Or the heifer's frequent low ; 

Or the milkmaid In the grove, 

Singing of one that died for love. 

Or when the noontide heats oppress, 

We will seek the dark recess. 

Where, in th' embower'd translnoent strei 

The cattle shun the sultry beam, 

And o'er us on the marge reeling, 

The drowsy fiy her horn shall wind, 

While echo, from her ancient oak, 

Shall answer to the woodman's Stroke ; 

Or the little peasant's song, 

Wandering lone the glens among, 

His artless lip with berries dyed, 

And feet through ra^^d shoes desmed. 

But oh ! when evening's virgin queen 
Sits on her fringed throne serene. 
And mingling whispers rising near, 
Steal on the still reposing ear : 
While distant brooks decaying round, 
Augment the mix'd dissolving sound, 
And the zephyr flitting by, 
Whispers mystic harmony. 
We will seek the woody lane, 
By the hamlet, on the plain, , 
Where the weary rustic nigh, ij^ 
Shall whistle his wild melody, 
And the croaking wicket oft 
Shall echo from the neighbouring croft ; 
And as we trace the green path lone. 
With moss and rank weeds overgrown. 
We will muse on pensive lore 
Till the full soul brimming o'er, 
Shall in our uptum'd eyes appear. 
Embodied in a quivering tear. 
Or else, serenely silent, set 
By the brawling rivulet, 
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Which on its calm unruffled breaat, 
Bears the old raoaey arch imprew'd. 
That claspfl ite secret stream of ^ass 
Half hid in shrubs and waving grass, 
The wood-nymph's lone eecure retreat, 
Unpress'd by fawn or sylvan's feet; 
We'll watch in eve's ethereal braid, 
The rich vermilion slowly lade ; 
Or catch, faint twinkling from afar, 
The first glimpse of the eastern etar. 
Fair Vesper, mildest lamp of light. 
That heralds in imperial night ; 
Meanwhile, upon our wandering ear, 
Shall rise, thou^ low, yet sweetly clear, 
The distant sounds of pastoral lute, 
Invoking soft the sober suit 
Of dimmest darkness — fitting well 
With love, or sorrow's pensive spell, 
(So erst did music's silver tone 
Wake slumbering Chaos on his throne.) 
And haply then, with sudden swell,' 
Shall roar the distant curfew bell, 
While in the castle's mouldering tower, 
The hooting owl is heard to pour 
Her melandioly song, and scare 
Dull Silence brooding in the air. 
Meanwhile her dusk and slumberioff car, 
Black-suited Night drives on from far. 
And Cynthia, 'merging from her rear, 
Arrests the waxing darkness drear, 
And BummoDs to her silent call, 
Sweeping, in thdr airy pall. 
The unsorived fl^ioats, in fairy trance, 
To join her moonshine morrice-danoe ; 
White around the mystic ring 
The shadowy sh^ea elastic spring, . 
Then with a passing shriek they try. 
Wrapt in mistB, along the sky, 
And oft are by the shepherd seen, 
In his lone night-watch on the green 

rhen, hermit, let ns turn our feet 
To the low dibej^'s stiU retreat, 
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Embower'd in the disunt glen, 

Far from the haunts of busy men, 

Whme, as we sit upon the tomb, 

The glow-worm's Ught may gild the gloom, 

And show to Fancy's saddest eye. 

Where some lost hero's ashes he- 

And oh, as through the mouldering arch, 

With ivy fill'd and weeping larch. 

The night-gale whispers sadly clear, 

Speakiog drear things to Fancy's ear, 

We'll hold communion with the shade 

Of some deep-wailinE, ruin'd maid— 

Or call the ghost of Spenser down. 

To tell of wo and Fortune's frown; 

And bid us cast the eye of hope 

Beyond this bad world's narrow scope- 

Or if these joys, to us denied, 

To linger by the forest's aide; 

Or in the meadow, or the wood, 

Or by the tone, romantic flood; 

Let us in the busy town, 

When sleep's dull streams the people drown^ 

Far from drowsy pillows flee. 

And turn the church's massy key; 

Then, as through the painted glass 

The moon's faint beams obscurely pMi; 

And darkly on the trophied wall, 

Her faint, ambiguous shadows fall; 

Let us, while the faint winds wail. 

Through the long reluctant aisle, 

Ai we pace with reverence meet, 

Count the ecboings of our feet; 

While from the tombs, with confessed breath. 

Distinct responds the voice of death. 

If thou, mild s^;e, wilt condescend, 

Thus on my footsteps to attend. 

To tbee my lonely lamp shall burn 

By fallen Genius' sainted urn. 

As o'er the scroll of Time I pore. 

And sagely spell of ancient lore, 

Till I can rightly guesa of til '' 

That Plato could to memory call. 

And scan the formless views of things, 
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Or with old Egypt's fetter'd kinffs, 
Arrange the mystic trains that shine 
In night's high philosophic mine ; 
And to thy name shall e'er belong 
The honors of undying song. 



ODE 

TO THE QENITO OP ROMANCE. 

Oil ' thou who, in my early youth, 
When fancy wore the garb of truth, 
Were wont to win my infant feet, 
To some retired, deep-fabled seat, 
Where, by the brooklet's secret tide, 
The midnight ghost was known to glide ; 
Or lay me in some lonely glade. 
In native Sherwood's forest shade, 
Where Robin Hood, the outlaw bold, 
Was wont his sylvan courts to hold ; 
And there, as musing deq) I lay. 
Would steal my little soul away. 
And all thy pictures represent, 
Of siege anif solemn tournament ; 
Or bear me to the magic scene. 
Where, dad in greaves and gaberdine, 
The wanior knight of chivalry 
Made many a fierce enchanter flee , 
And bore the high-bom dame away. 
Long held the fell magician's prey ; 
Or oft would tell the shuddering tale 
Of murders, and of goblins pale, 
Haunting the guilty baron's side, 
nvhose floors with secret blood weredyedL) 
Which o'er the vaulted corridor, * 

On stormy nights was heard to roar, 
By old domestic, waken'd wide 
By the angry winds that chide ; 
Or else the mystic tale would tell. 
Of Greensleeve, or of Blue Beard feD. 
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THE arrOYAMDV BVniBK. 



Oh ! yonder is the well-known spot, 

My dear, my long-lost native home '. 
Oh 1 welcome is yon little cot. 

Where I shall reet, no more to roam t 
Oh ! I have travelled far and wide, 

O'er many a distant foreign land ; 
Kach place, each province I have tried, 

And Bung and danced my saraband. 
But all their cbarmH could not prevail 
To Bteal my heart from yonder vale. 

II. 

Of distant climes the false report 

It lured me from my native land ; 
It bade me rove — my sole support 

My cymbals and my saraband. 
The woody dell, the hanging rock, 

The chamois skipping o'er the heights ; 
The plain adom'd with many a flock, 

And, oh ! a thousand more delists. 
That grace yon dear beloved retreat, 
Have backward won my weary feet. 

III. 

Now safe retumM, with wandering tired, 

No more my little home I'll leave ; 
And many a tale of what IVe seen 

Shall while awny the winter's eve. 
Oh ! I have wander'd far and wide. 

O'er many a distant foreign land ; 
Eioh place, each province I nave tried, 

And sung and danced my saraband ; 
But all their charms could not prevail. 
To steal ray heart from yonder vale. 
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G^o to the raging sea, and say, ' Be still ! ' 
Bid the wildlswleas winds obey thy will ; 
Preach to the etorm, and reason with Despair, 
But tell not Misery's son that i{ft U/mr. 

Thou, who in Plenty's lavwh liqi hast roll'd. 

And every year with new delight hast told, 

Thou, who recumbent on the lacker'd baiffe, 

Hut dropp'd down joy's gay stream of pleasant marge, 

TAoti may'st extol lue's calm, untroubled sea, 

The storms of misery nerer burst on Hue. 

Go to the mat, where squalid Want reclines, 
Go to the shade obscure, where Merit pines ; 
Abide with him whom Penury's charms control, 
And bind the rising yearnings of his soul, 
Survey his sleepless couch, and standing there, 
Tdl the poor pallid wretch that Uf» iafmr ! 

Press thou the lonely pillow of his head, 
And ask why sleep his languid eyes has fled ; 
Mark his dew'd temples, aud his half-shut eye, 
His trembling nostrils, and his deep-drawn si{^. 
His muttering mouth contorted witfi despair, 
And ask if Genius could inhabit there. 

Oh, yes ! that sunken eye with fire once gleam'd, 
And rays of li^t from its full circlet stresm'd; 
But DOW Neglect has stung him to the core, 
And Hope's wild raptures thrill his breast novacv* 
Domestic Anguish winds his vitals round, 
And added Gnef compels him to the ground. 
Lo ! o'er his manly foim, decay'd and wan. 
The shades of death with gradual steps steal on ' 
And the pale mother, pining to decay. 
Weeps for her boy her wretched life away. 
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Go, child of Fortune ! to his early grave, 

Where o'er his head obscure the raok weeds wave ; 

Behold the heart-wrung parent lay her head 

Oa the cold turf, and ask to share his bed. 

Go, child of Fortune, take thy lesaon tbere. 

And tell 00 then that life is wmdnmjmr ! 

Yet, LoSl, in thee, whose hand is still stretch'd forUii 
T' encourage genius, and to foster worth ; 
On thee, the unhappy's firm, unfailing friend, 
'Tia iuat that every blessing should descend ; 
Tis just that Ufe to thee should only show 
Her fairer ude but little mix'd with wo. 



WBITTEN IN THE FBOBPECT OF DEATH 

9ad solitary Tktn^fU, who keep'st thy vigils. 
Thy solemn vigils, in the sick man's mind ; 
Communing lonely with his sinking aoul, 
And musing on the dubious glooms that lie 
In dim obscurity before him, — thee, 
Wrapt in thy dark magnificence, I call 
At this still nndnight hour, this awful season. 
When on my bed, in wakeful restlessness, 
I turn me wearisome ; while all around. 
All, all, save me, sink in for^tfulness ; 
I only wake to watch the sickly taper 
Which lights me to my tomb. — Yea, 'tis the lia 
Of Death I feel press heavy on my vitals, 
Slow sapping the warm current of existence. 
My moments now are few — the sand of life 
Ebbs faatly to its finish.— Yet a little. 
And the last fleeting particle will fall. 
Silent, unseen, unnoticed, unlamented. 
Come then, sad Thought, and let us meditate 
While meditate we may. — We have now 
But a small portion of what men call time 
To hold communion ; for even now the knife, 
The separating knife, I feel divide 
The tender bond that binds my soul to earth. 
Tei, I must die— I feel that I must die ; 
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And dMDjHi to me hag life been dark and dreary, 

Thourii Hope for me has smiled but to deceive, 

And Oituipointinent Btill pursued her blandistunenta, 

Yet do I feel my soul recoil within me 

Ab I oontemplate the dim ^f of death, 

The shuddering void, the awful blank-^futurity. 

Ay, I had plann'd full many a san^ne scheme 

Of earthly hiq>pineB8 — romantic schemes. 

And fraught with loveliness ; and it ia hard 

To feel the hand of Death arrest one's steps, 

Throw a chill blight o'er all one's budding hopes, 

And hurl one's soul untimely to the shades. 

Lost in the gaping gulf of blank oblivion. 

Fifty years hence, and who will hear of Henry ? 

Oh ! none ; — anotfier busy brood of beings 

Will shoot up in the interim, and none 

Will hold him in remembrance. I shall sink, 

As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 

Of busy London : — Some short bustle's caused, 

A few inquiries, and the crowds close in, 

And alPs forgotten. — On my grassy grave 

The men of future times will careless tread, 

And read my name upon the sculptured stone ; 

Nor will the sound, familiar to their ears, 

Recall my vanish'd memory. — I did hope 

For better things ! — I hoped I should not leave 

The earth without a vestige ; — Fate decrees 

It shall be otherwise, and I submit. 

Henceforth, oh, world, no more of thy desires !' 

No more of hope ! the wanton .vagrant Hope ! 

1 abjure all. — Now other cares engross me, 

And my tired soul, with emulative haste. 

Looks to its Ood, and prunes its wings for Heaven. 



PASTORAL SONG. 

Come, Anna ! come, the morning dawns. 
Faint streaks of radiance tinge the sklei 

Cwne, let us seek the dewy lawns. 
And watch the eariy lark arise ; 
9* 
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While Nature, clad in vesture gay. 
Hails the lored return of day. 

Our flocks, that nip the scanty blade 

Upon the moor, shall, aeek the rale ; 
And then, secure beneath the shade, 
We'll listen to the throstle's tale ; 
And watch the silver clouds above. 
As o'er the azure vault they rove. 

Come, Anna ! come, and brlnff thy lute. 

That with its tones, so sofUy sweet, 
Vi cadence with my mellow flute, 
We may beguile the noontide heat ; 
While near the mellow bee shall join, 
To raise a harmony divine. 

And then at eve, when silence reigns. 

Except when heard the beetle's hum. 
We'll leave the sober-tinted plains, 

To these sweet heights again well come ; 
And thou to thy soft lute shalt play 
A solemn vesper to departing day. 



VERSES. 

* Whin pride and envy, and the scorn 
or wealth, my heart with gall embued, 
I thought how pleasant were the mom 

Of sJence, in the solitude ; 
To hear the forest bee on wing. 
Or by the stream, or woodland spring, 
To lie and muse alone — alone, 
While the tinkling waters moan, 
Or such wild sounds arise, as say, 
Man and noise are far away. 

Now, surely, thought I, there's enow 

To fill life's dusty way ; 
And who will miss a poet's feet, 

Or wonder where he stray : 



So to the woods and waste 111 go, 
And I will build an oeier bower ; 

And sweetly there to me ehalL flow 
The meditative hour. 

And when the Autumn's withering hand 
Shall strew with leaves the sylvan land, 
I'll to thQ forest cavemB hie : 
And in the dark and stormy nights 
I'll listen to the shrieking sprites, 
Who, in the wintry wolds and floods, 
Keep jubilee, and shred the woods ; 
Or, as it drifted Boflt and slow, 
Hurl in ten thouBand shapes ^e snow. 



EPIGRAM 
ON ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

Bloohfield, thy happy-omen'd name 
Ensures continuance to thy fame ; 
Both BCDBe and truth this verdict give, 
While faldt shall blwm, thy name shall livb ! 



ODE TO MIDNIGHT. 

SsiioN of general rest, whose solemn still, . 
Strikes to the trembling heart a fearful chill, 

But epeaks to philoBophic bouIb delight,. 
Thee do I hail, as at my casement high, 
Uj candle waning melancholy by, 

1 sit and taste the holy calm of night. 

Ton pensive orb, that through the ether sails, 
And gilds the miaty shadows of the vales. 

Hanging in thy dull rear her vestal flame. 
To her, while all around in sleep recline, 
Wakeful I raise my orisons divine. 

And sing the gentle honors of her name ; 
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While Fancy loae o'er me her votary bendi, 
To lift my eoul her fairy visioDS sends, 

And pours upon my ear her thrilling eong, 
And Superstition's gentle terrors come, 
See, see yon dim ghost gliding through the gloom ! 

See round yon church-yard elm what q>ectre8 throng ! 

Meanwhile I tune, to some romantic lay, 
My flagelet — and, as I pensire play. 

The sweet notes echo o'er the moantain scene : 
The traveller late journeying o'er the moors 
Hears them aghast,— (while still the dull owl pours 

Her hollow screams each dreary pause between,) 

Till in the lonely tower he spies the light 
Now faintly flashing on the glooms of night, 

Where I, poor muser, my lone vigils keep, 
And, 'mid the dreary solitude serene, 
Cast a much-meaning glance upon the sceaej 

And raise my mournJul eye to Heaven, and weep. 



ODE TO THOUGHT. 



WrHtao U mMniibt. 



I. 

Hence away, vindictive Thought ! 

Thy pictures are of pain ; 
The visions through thy dark eye caught, 
They witii no gentle charms are fraught, 
So prithee back again. 
I would not weep, 
I wish to sleep. 
Then why, thou busy foe, with me thy vigila keep ? 

II. 

Why dost o'er bed and couch recline f 

la this thy new delight ? 
Pale visitant, is it not thine 
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To keep th^ sentry through the mine, 
The dark vault of the ni^t : 
'TIS thine to die, 
While o'er the eye 
The dewB of slumber press, &nd waking sorrovs fly. 

III. 

Go thou, and bide with tiiin who guides ' ^ 

His bark through Iraiely seas ; 
And 8» reclining on his helm, 
Sadly he marks Oke starry r«ilm, 
To him thou mayst bring ease } 
But thou to me 
Art misery, 
So pritheKB, prithee, plume toy wings, and iroin my pfl 
low flee. 

IV. 
Andf Memory, pray what art thou i 

Art thou of pleasure bom ? 
Does bliss untainted from thee flow i 
The roee that gems thy pensive brow, 
la it without a thorn i 
With all thy smiles, 
Aitd witching wiles, 
Tet not nnfrequent bittemeBs thy mournful sway defiles. 



The drowsy night-watch has forgot 

To call the solemn hour ; 
Lull'd by the winds he slumbers deep> 
While I in vain, capricious Sleep, 
Invoke thy tardy power ; 
And reelleas lie, 
With unclosed eye, 
And count the tedious hours as slow they minute by. 




I. 1. 

Miirr there be, who, through the nit of life, 

With Telret pace, aunotieed, loftlf go, 
While jarring Discord't inltvinoiuoiiR ttrife 

Awakea them Dot to wo. 
By them unheeded, caridnff Care, 
Green-eyed Grief, and dull Despair ; 
Satoothly they pormie their way, 

Vf^th CTcn tenor and with equal breath, 
Alike throfwh cloudy and through minny day. 

Then aink in peace to death. 

II. 1. 

Bat, ah ! a few there be whom griefs deToor, 

And weeping Wo, and Disappointment lueeo, 
Bepining Penury, and Sorrow aour, 

And seif-Gonsuming Spleen. 
And these are Genius' favorites : these 
Enow the thought-throned mind to please. 
And from her flesny seat to draw 

To realms where Fancy's golden orbits roll. 
Disdaining all but 'wildering Rapture's law, 

The captivated soul. 

III. 1. 
Genius, from thy starry throne, 
High above the burning zone, 

In radient robe of light array'd, 

Oh ! hear the plaint by thy sad favorite made. 

His melancholy moan. 
He tells of scorn, he tells of broken tows. 

Of sleepless nights, of anguish-ridden daya. 
Pangs that his sensibuity uprouse 

To curse his being and his thirst for praise. 
Thou gav'st to him with treble force to feel 

The sting of keen nf^ect, the rich man's Boom ; 
And wlial v'er mII dues in liin auul pnoAtte 
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PredomiQant, and tempera him to ateel, 
His high indignant pride. 

I. 8. 
Lament not jt, who humbly steal through life. 

That Genius visits not your lowly shed ; 
Fnr, ah, what woes and sonows ever rife 
Distract his hapless head 1 
For him awaits no balmy sleep, 
He wakes all night, and wakes to weep ; 
Or by his lonely lamp he sits 

At solemn midnight when the peasant sleeps, 
Id feverish study, and in moody fits 
His mournful vigils keeps. 

II. i. 

And, oh ! for what consumes his watchful oil ? 

For what does thus he waste life's fleeting breath 
^is for neglect and penary he doth toil, 

'Tis for untimely death. • 

La I where dejected pole he lies, 
Despair depicted in his eyes, 
Ke feels the vital fiame decrease, 

He sees the grave wide-yawning for its prey, 
^thout a friend to soothe bis soul to peace. 
And cheer the expiring ray. 

III. S. 

By Sulmo's hard of mournful fame, 
By gentle Otway's magic name, 
fty him, the youth, who smiled at death. 
And rashly dared to stop his vital breath> 

Will I thy pangs proclaim ; 
For still to misery closely thou'rt allied, 
Though gaudy pageants glitter by thy side, 

AndTai^4«soanding Fame. 
What though to thee the dazsled millions bow, 
And to thy posthumous merit bend them low ; 
Though onto thee the monarch looks with awe, 
And thou at thy flash'd car dost nations draw, 
Yet, ah I unseen behind thee fly 
\ CoRoding Anguish, soul-subduing Pain^' 

And Discontent tluit douds the direst sky : 
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A mdanoholr tnua. 
Tea, Oeniiu, thee a thousand cares await, 
Mocking thy derided state ; 
Thee chill Adversity will still attend, 
Before whose face mes fast the summer's friand* 

And leaves thee all forlorn ; 
While leaden Ignorance rears her head and laughs, 

And fat Stupidity shakes his jolly sides, ' 
And while the cup of affluence he quafls 
With bee-oyed Wisdom, Genius derides, 
Who toils, and every hardship doth outbrave, 
To gain the meed of praise, when he is mouldering in 
his grave. 



FEAaMENT OP AN ODE TO THE HOON. 



t Mild orb, who floatest through the realm of night, 
A pathless wauderer o'er a lonely wild,. 
Welcome to me thy soft and pensive light. 
Which oft in childhood my lone thoughts b^uiled. 
Now doubly dear as o'er my silent seat, 
Nocturnal Study's still retreat. 
It casts a mournful melancholy gieam. 
And through my lofty casement weaves, 
Dim throu^ the vine's encircling leaves, 
An intermingled beam. 

II. 
These feverish dews that on my temples hang, 

This quivering !ip, these eyes of dying flame : 
These the dread signs of many a secret pang, 

These are the meed of him who pants for fame ! 
Pale Moon, from thoughts like these divert my soul ; 

Lowly I kneel before thy shrine on high ; 
My lamp expires ; — ^beneath thy mild control. 

These restless dreams are ever wont to fly. 



Come, kindred mourner, in my breast 

Soothe these discordant tones to rest. 

And breathe the aoal o( peace ; 
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Xfild Tinter, I feel thee here. 
It is not pain that brinas this tear, 
For thou haat bid it .cease. 

Oh ! many a year has pass'd away 
Smce I, beneath thy fairy ray 
AttuQ'd my infant reed. 
'When wilt thou, Timie, those days restore, 
Those happy moments now no more — 



"When on the lake's damp.marge 1 lay, 

And mark'd the northern meteor's dance, 
Bland Hope and Fancy, ye were there 
To inspirate my trance. 
Twin sisters, faintly now ye de^ 
Your ma^c sweets on me to shed, 
In vain your powers are now essay'd 
To diase superior pain. 

And art thou fled, thou welcome orb f 

So swiftly pleasure flies ; 
3o to man^d, in darkness lost. 

The beam of ardor dies. 
Wan Moon, thy nightly task is done, 
And now, encurtain'd in the mfiin, 

Thou sinkest into rest ; 
Bat I, in vain, on thorny bed 

Shall woo the god of soft repose — 



FRAOHENT. 

LooD rage the winds without.— The wintnr cloud 
O'er the cold north star casts her flitting wroud ; 
And Silence, pausing in some snow-clad dale, 
Starts as she hears, by fits, the shrieking gale , 
Where now, shut out from every still retreat. 
Her pine-clad summit, and her woodland seat. 
Shall Meditation, in her saddest mood, 
Betire o'er all her pensive stores to brood ? 
10 
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Shivering an^l blue the peasant eyes askance 
The drifted fleeces that around him dance, 
And hurries on his half-averted form, 
Stemming the fury of the Bide-long storm. 
Him soon shall greet his anow-topt [cot of thatch,] 
Soon shall his 'numb'd hand tremble on the latch, 
Soon from his chimney's nook the cheerful flame 
Oidiise a genial warmth throughout his fmme ; 
Round the light fire, while roars the north wind loud. 
What merry groups of vacant faces crowd ; 
These hail his coming — these his meal prepare, 
And boast in all that cot no lurking care. 

What, though the social circle be denied, 

Even Sadness brightens at her own fire-side. 

Loves, with fixed eye, to watch the fluttering blase. 

While musing Memory dwells on former days ; 

Or Hope, blesa'd spirit ! smiles — and still forgiven, 

Forgets the passport, while she points to Heaven. 

Then heap the fire — shut out the biting air. 

And from its station wheel the easy chair : . 

Thus fenced and warm, in silent fit, 'tis sweet 

To hear without the bitter tempest beat 

AU, all alone — to sit, and muse, and aigh. 

The pensive tenant of obscurity. 



FRAGMENT. 

Oh ! thou most fatal of Pandora's tram, 
Consumption ! silent cheater of the eye ; 

Thou oom'st not robed in agonizing pain. 

Nor mark'st thy course with Death's delusive dye, 
But silent and unnoticed thou dost lie ; 

O'er life's soft springs thy venom dost difiuse. 
And, while thou giv'st new lustre to the eye. 

While o'er the cheek are spread health's ruddy hue*, 

Even then life's little rest thy cruel power subdues. 

Oft I've beheld thee, in the glow of youth 

Hid 'neath the blushing roeea which there bioomM, 
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And dropp'd & tear, for then thy cankering tooth 
I knew would never stay, till all conBomed, 
In Uie ccdd vault of death he were entomb'd. 

But oh ! what sorrow did I feel, as swift, 
loaiduoua rsvager, I saw thee fly 

Throu^ fair Lucina's breast of whitest snow, 
Preparing swift her passage to the sky. 

Though stOl intelligence beam'd in the ^anoe, 
The liquid lustre of her fine blue eye ; 

Tet soon did languid liatleBsness advance, 

And soon ^e calmly sunk in death's repugnant trano*. 

Even when her end was awi(Uy drawing near 
And dissolution hover'd o'er her head : 

Even then to beaiiUotu did her form appear 
That none who saw her but admiring said, 
Sure BO much beauty never could be dead 

Tet the dark lash of her expressive eye, 

Bent lowly down upon the languid — 



SONNETS. 



TO C4PEL LOPPT, ES4. 

Lorrr, unto thee one tributary song 

The simple Muse, admiring, fain would bring ; 
She longs to lisp thee to the listening throng, 

And with thy name to bid the woodlands ring. 
Fain would she blazon all thy virtues forth, 

Thy warm philanthropy, thy justice mild, 
Wobld say how thou didat foster kindred worth, 

And to thy bosom snatch'd Misfortune's child ; 
Film she would paint thee, with becoming zeal. 

Upright, and learned, as the Pylian aire. 




COMPLETE WORKt 



Would lay Iiow sweetly thou couldat iweep the Ijie^ 
And Bhow thy labon for the public weal. 
Ten thouuDd virtues tell with joys supreme, 
But ah ! she shrinks abash 'd before the arduous theme- 



TO THE MOON. 

warmn in novembu. 

Sublime, emerging from the misty verge 
Of the horizon dim, thee, Mood, I hul, 
As sweeping o'er the leafless grove, the gale 

Seems to repeat the year's funereal dirge. 

Now Autamn nokeos oa the languid sight, 
And leaves bestrew the wanderer's loaely way, 

Now unto thee, pale arbitreas of night, 
With double joy my homage do I pay. 
When clouds disguise the glories of the day. 

And stem November sheds her boisterous blight, 
How doubly sweet to mark the moony ray 

Shoot through the mist from the ethereal height, 
And, ttilt vaehMigtd, back to the memory bring 
The smiles Favonian of life's euliest spring. 



mUTTBIf AT THE QKAVB OF A FUBHO. 

Fait from the West the fading day-streaks fly. 

And ebon Night aeaumes her solemn sway, 
Tet here alone, unheeding time, 1 lie. 

And o'er my friend still poiir the plaintive lay. 
Oh ! 'tis not long since, Geoi^, with thee 1 woo'd 

The maid of musings b^ yon moaning wave. 
And hail'd the raooo's nuld beam, which noi^ teoew'd. 

Seems sweetly deeping on thy silent grave ! 
The busy worid pursues ita boisterous way, 

The noise of reveh-y still echoes round, 
Yet 1 am sad while all beside is gay ; 

Tet still I weep o'er thy deserted mound. 
Oh ! that, like thee, 1 might bid sorrow cease. 
And 'nea^ the green-ewwd sleep the sleep of peace. 




. K. imiTE. 



TO MISFOKTUNE. 

MisFOBTiTRE, I am 7oang, my chiD ie bare, 

And I have wooder'd much when men have told, 
Mow youth was free from sorrow and from care, 

That thou shooldst dwell with me, and leave the oU 
Sure dost not like me ! — ShrivelPd hae of hate, 

My phiz, and thanks to thee, is aa^y lon^ ; 

I am not either, Beldam, over strong ; 
Nor do t wish at alt to be thy matet 
For thou, sweet Pury, art my utter hate. 
Nay, ahake not thus thy miBerable pate, 
I am yet young, and do not like thy face ; 
And, lest thou sboaldst resume the wild-goose chase, 
ril t^l thee something all thy heat to assuage, 
^Thou wilt not hit my fancy in my age. 



As thus oppreaa^ with many a heavy care, 
{Though young yet sorrowful,) I turn my feet 
To the dark woodland, longing much to greet 

The form of Peace, if chance she sojourn there ; 

Deep thought and dismal, verging to despair. 
Fills my sad breast ; and, tired with this vain coil, 

I shrink dismay'd before life's upland toil. 

And as amid the leaves the evening mr 

Whispers still melody, — I think ere long, 

When I no more can hear, these woods will speak , 

jbid then a sad smile plays upon my cheek, 

And mournful fantasies upon me throng, 

And I do ponder with most strange delight, 

On the calm slumbers of the dead man's night. 



TO APRIL. 

Emblem of life! see changefid April sail 
In varying vest along the shadowy skies, 
Now Udmng Summer's softest zephyrs ris 

Ancn* recalling Winter's stormy gale, 
10* 
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Aad pouring from the cloud her sudden hail ; 
Then, Bmilin^ through the tear that dima her eyeB^ 
While Iria with her braid the welkin dyea, 
Promise of Bunahiae, not eo prone to fail. 
So, to uB, aqjonnien in Life's low vale, 
The amilei of Fortune flatter to deceive, 
While still the Fates the web of Misery weave ; 
So Hope exultant apreads her aery sail, 
And from the present gloom the soul conveys 
To diatant aummers and far happier daya. 



Ve unseen spirita, whose wild melodies. 
At evenine rising slow, yet sweetly clear, 
Steal on the musing poet's pensive ear. 

As by the wood-spring stretch'd supine he lies, 
When he who now invokes you low is laid, 

His tired frame resting on the earth's cold bed. 

Hold ye your nightly vigils o'er his head. 
And chant a dii^e to his reposing shade ! 

For he was wont to love your niadrigala ; 
And oflen by the haunted stream that laves 
The dark aequester'd woodland's inmost caves, 

Would sit and listen to the dying falls. 

Till the full tear would quiver in his efe. 

And his big heart would heave with mournful ecstasy. 



TO A TAPER. 

'Tis midnight — On the globe dead slumber sits, 

And all is silence — in the hour of sleep ; 
Save when the hollow gnat, that awells by fits, 

In the dark wood roars fearfully and deep. 
I wake alone to listen and to weep. 

To watch, my taper, thy pale beacon bum ; 
And, as still Memory does her vigils keep. 

To think of days that never can retuiii. 
By thy pale ray I raise my languid head, 

My eye surveys the solitary gloom f 
And the sad meaning tear, unmu'd with dread. 
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Tells thou dost light me to the silent tomb. 
Like thee*I wane ;— like thine my Iife^l last ny 
Will fade in loneliness, unwept, away. 



TO MT MOTHER. 

And canst thou, MoAmt^ for a moment think, 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honors on thy weary head, 

Could from our best of duties ever shrink ? 

Sooner the sun from his high sphere should sink 
Than we, ungrateful, leave thee in that day, 
To pine in solitude thy life away, 

Or shun thee, tottering on the grave's cold brink 

Banish the thought ! — where'er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree. 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee. 

And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 

While duty bids us all thv griefs assuage, 

Aud smooth the pillow of thy sinking age. 



ffis, 'twill be over soon. — This sickly dream 

Of life will vanish from my feverish brain ; 
And death my wearied spirit will redeem 

From this wild region of unvaried pain. 
Yon brook will glide as softly as before, — 

toil landscape smile, — yon golden harvest grow, — 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will soar 

When Henry's name is heard no more below. 
I sigh when all my youthful friends caress. 

They laugh in health, and future evils brave ; 
Iheni shall a wife and smiling children bless, 

While I am mouldering in my silent grave. 
^ of the just — Thou gavest the bitter cup ; 
^ bow to thy behest, and drink it up. 




TO CONStTMPTION. 

Gkhtlt, most gently, on thy victim's head, 
ConanmptioQ, lay thine hand ! — let me decay, 
Like the expiring lamp, unseen, away. 

And softly go to slumber with the dead. 

And if 'tis true, what holy men have said, 
That atraina angelic oil foretell the day 
Of death, to those good men who fall thy prey, 

let the aerial music round my bed, 

Dissolving sad in dying symphony, 
Whisper the solemn warning in mine ear : 

That I may bid my weeping friends good-by 
Ere I depart upon my journey drear : 

And, smiling faintly on the painful past, 

Compose my decent head, and breathe my last. 



^TRANSLATED 

PBOH TBB PBEHCB OF H. DBSBAUIBAVZ. 

Thy judgments, Lord, are just ; thou lov'st to wear 

The face of pity and of love divine ; 
But mine is guilt — thou must not, canst not spare, 

While Heaven is true, and equity is thine. 
Yes, oh my God ! — euch crimes as mine, bo dread, 

Leave but the choice of punishment to thee ; 
Thy interest calls for judgment on my head, 

And even thy mercy dares not plead for me I 
Thy will be done — since 'tia thy glory's due. 

Bid from mine eyes the endless torrents flow ; 
Smite — it is time — though endless death ensue, 

I bless the avenging hand that lays me low. 
But on what spot shall fall thine anger's flood, 
That has not first been drench 'd in Christ's ' atomoff 
blood ? 




POEMS 

OF A LATKR DATE. 

TO A FUEND IN DISTBESB, 

WbD, riica HJBBiy nHOned wHh him euhatf, Mkad, 

■ jrA« dU not/Mf/r Mm 7 ' 

< So I lutfiti V The doubt is keen a» steel. 

Yea, 1 do feel — most exquiaitel;' feel ; 

My heart can weep, when from my downoaat eye 

I chase the tear, and stem the rising sigh ; 

Deep buried there I close the rankling dart. 

And smile the most when heaviest is my heart. 

On this I act — whatever pangs surround, 

*7b magnanuMty to hidt the voind ! 

When all was new, and life was in its spring, 

I lived an unloved solitary thing ; 

Even then I learn'd to bury deep from day. 

The piercinff cares that wore my youth away : 

Even then f leam'd for others' cares to feel ; 

Even then I wept I had not power to heal : 

Even then, deep-sounding through the nightly gloom, 

I heard the wretched's groan, and mourn'd ^e wretoh- 

ed's doom, 
Who were my friends in youth ? — The midnight fire — 
Hie silent moon-beam, or the starry choir ; 
To these I 'plained, or tum'd from outer sight, 
To bless my lonely taper's friendly light , 
t never yet could ask, howe'er forlorn. 
For vulgar pity mix'd with vulgar scorn 
The saOTed sooroe of wo I never ope, 




116 COVrLETE WOKS* 

My bres«t> my coffer, aod my God's my hope. 
But thst I do {fsel. Time, my IheDd. will show, 
TiMiigU tlie cold crowd the secret never know ; 
Witli them I Isu^h — yet, wheo no eye c*a see, 
I we«p for nature, and I weep for thee. 
Ven, thou didst wrong me, * * * ; I fondly tbouht 
lu thee I'd found the friend my heart had songnt! 
1 foudJy thought, that thou oouldst pierce the guise, 
And read the truth that in my boMun lies ; 
I fondly thought ere Time's last days were gone, 
Tliy heart and tnine had minted into one ! 
Ye» — and they yet will mingle. Days and yean 
Will fly, and leave us partners in our lean : 
We then nhall feel that frieDdehip has a power 
To wx^the affliction in her darkest hour ; 
Time's trial o'er, shall clasp each other's hand, 
And wait the [lassport to a better land. 
Thine, 

H. E. 

HnlTpU eicHB •'Cluck M Siilk. 



CHRISTHAS-DAT 

1804. 

Yr.T once more, and once more, awake my Harp, 
Vmrn Hilence and neglect — one lofty strain, 
Ijofty, yfit wilder than the winds of Heaven, 
And MpeiikJiiif mysteries more than words can tell, 
I ask of th<:r;, for I, with hymniogs high, 
Would join the dirge of the departing year. 

Vet with no wintry garland from the woods. 
Wrought of the leafless branch, or iry sear. 
Wreath I thy tresses, dark December ! now; 
Mo higher quarrel calls, with loudest song, 
And fearful joy, to celebrate the day 
Of the Red<;cmer. — Near two thousand suns 
Have set their seals upon the rolling lapse 
Of genemtiona, since the day-spring first 




' < or B. K. WfalTE. lit 

Beamed from oa hi^h ! — Now to the mighty maaa 
Of that mcreoaiog aggremte we add 
One unit more. Space, in campariaon, 
How Knall, yet mark'd with how much misery ; 
Wua, bminea, aod the fury. Pestilence, 
Over the nations hanging her dread scourge ; 
The oppress'd, too, in silent bitterness, 
Weeping their sufferance ; and the arm of wrong, 
Forcing the scanty portion from the weak, 
And steeping the lone widow's couch with tears. 

So has the year been character'd with wo 

In Christian land, and mark'd with wrongs and crimes ; 

Yet 'twas not thus He taught — not thus at lived, 

Whose birth we this day celebrate with prayer 

And much thanksgiving. — He, a man of woes, 

Went on the way appomted, — path, though rude. 

Yet borne with patience still : — He came to cheer 

The broken-hearted, to raise up the sick. 

And on the wandering and benighted mind 

To pour the light of truth. — O task divine ! 

O more than angel teacher ! He had words 

To soothe the barking waveS, and hush the winds ; 

And when the soul was toss'd in troubled seas, 

Wrapp'd in thick darkness and the howling storm, 

He, pointing to the star of peace on high, 

Arm'd it with holy fortitude, and bade it smile 

At the surrounding wreck. 

When with deep agony his heart was rack'd. 
Not for himself the tear-drop dew'd his cheek. 
For thtm He wept, for thtm to Heaven He pray'd, 
His persecutors — ' Father, pardon them, 
They know not what they do.' 

Angels of Hearen, 
Ye who beheld Him fainting on uie cross, 

And did him homage, say, may mortal join 

The halleliigahs of the risen God ? 

Will the faint voice and grovelling song be heard 

Amid the seraphim in light divine .' 

Yes, He will deign, the Prince of Peace will deign, 

For mercy, to accept the hymn of faith. 

Low though it be and humble. — Lord of life, 

The Christ, the Comforter, thine advent now < 



ISO COMPLETE WORKS 

Fills my uprising soul. — I mount, I fly 
Far o'er the skies, beyond the rolling orbs ; ' 
The bonds of flesh dissolve, and earUi recedes, 
And care, and pain, and sorrow are no more. 



NELSONI mors: 

Yet once again, my Harp, yet once agaiiii 

One ditty more, and on the mountain ash 

I will again suspend thee. I have felt 

The warm tear frequent on my cheek, since last, 

At eventide, when all the winds were hush'd, 

I woke to thee the melancholy song. 

Since then with ThoughtfulnttSy a maid severe, 

IVe journey'd, and have learned to shape the freak 

Of frolic fancy to the line of truth ; 

Not unrepininff, for my froward heart. 

Still turns to thee, mine Harp, and to the flow 

Of spring-gales past — ^the woods and storied haimti 

Of mv not songless boyhood. — Yet once more. 

Not fearless, I will wake thy tremulous tones. 

My long neglected Harp. — He must not sink ; 

The good, the brave — ^he must not, shall not sink 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Though from the Muse's chalice I may pour 

No precious dews of Aganippe's well, 

Or Castaly, — ^though from the morning cloud 

I fetch no hues to scatter on his hearse : 

Yet will I wreath a garland for his brows, 

Of simple flowers, such as the hedge-rows scent 

Of Britain, my loved country ; and with tears 

Most eloquent, yet silent, I will bathe 

Thy honor'd corse, my J^Ttbon^ tears as warm 

And hontti as the ebbing blood that flow'd 

Fast from thy hontti heart. — Thou, Pity, too. 

If ever I have loved, with faltering step. 

To follow thee in the cold and starless night, 

To the top-crag of some rain-beaten cliflT; 

And as I heard the deep gun bursting loud 




or H. X. warn. , U 

Amid the patUM of t^ ^nn, have paiir*d 

WUd Btmu, Knd moftroAi, to tlw huriTiaf wUdi, 

The ijing sooI'b viatieim ; if oft 

Amid the carnage of the field I've Bat 

ll^tii thee upoii tikA matmlu^t thnoe, and BODf 

To cbeer thq tiintiitg Khher'a dyiof aovAt 

WHh roeiay add ibr^CQeaa — ^risitaat 

Of HeaTes — Bit thaa upon my harm 

And give it feeling, which were else too cold 

For argoment bo great, for theme so high. 

How dimly «tt ftst mom the Bim arow, 
Kerohid^d in alBtai, and teariol, when-- — 



I. 

Awake, aweet harp of Judah, wake, 
Retone thy Btrings for Jesus' sake ; 
We sing the Saviour of our race. 
The Lamb, our shield, and hiding-plaoe. 

II. 
When God's right arm is bared for wur, 
And thunders dothe his cloudy car, 
Where, where, oh wh^re, shall man retire. 
To eso^ie the horron of his ire ? 

ni. 

Tia he, the Lamh, to him we fly, 
While ihe dread tempest passes ^ ; 
God sees his Well-beloved's face. 
And spares us in oar hiding-plaoe. 



IV. 
niuB while we dwell in this low • 
The Lamb is our unfailing screen : 
11 



^^ COMPLETE WOEKS 

To him) tiioogfa guilty, still we run. 
And CM still spares us for his Son. 

V. 

While yet we sojourn here bdow, 
Pollutions still our hearts o'erflow ; 
Fallen, abject, mean, a sentenced race. 
We deeply need a hiding-{daoe. 

, VI. 

Tet courage— days and years will glide. 
And we sniBll lay these dods aside ; 
Shall be baptized in Jordan's flood, 
And wash'd in Jesus' cleansing blood. 

VII. 

Then pure, immortal, sinless, freed, 
We through the Lamb shall be decreed ; 
Shall meet the Father face to face. 
And need no more a hiding-place. 



TlM im mna oftkii Imna wm added e rt ea p o — leau i ly, bj 
cvtalsf , wlmi b* wm wiu a few fttondt oo Sm Irral, ud lUftaif It m 
daoMMelii 
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A HTMN. 

FOR FAinLY WOB8HIP. 
I. 

Lord, another day is flown, 
And we, a lonely band, 
Are met once. more before thy throne. 
To bless thy fostering hand. 

II. 

And wilt thou bend a listening ear. 

To praises low as ours ? 
Thou wut ! for Thou dost love to hear 

The song which meekness pours. 




or H. I. WBITK. 



Ul. 



And, Jemu, thou thy wnilu will ddgn. 

As we before thee pmr ; 
For thon didrt blCM the mTwit train, 

And we ue lew than Htsj. 

TV. 
let thy gnoe perform its part, 

And let oootention oeaae ; 
And shed abroad in every heart 

Thine ereriaiting peace t 

V. 

ThuB chaatea'd, cleansed, entirely thine, 

A flook by Jeaua led ; 
The Son of HolinesB shall ahine. 

In ^ory on our head. 

VI. 
And thou wUt torn our wandering feet, 

And thoa wilt bleaa our way ; 
Till worids shall fade, and faith shall greet 

The dawn of lasting day. 



TOB BTAS OF BETHLEHEM. 



Whbr marshall'd on the nightly plain, 
The jittering host bestud the sky ; 

One star alone, of all the train, 

Can fix the sinner's wandering eye. 

II. 
Hark ! hark ! to Ood the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gem ; 
But one alone the Saviour spealn, 

It ia the Star of Bethlehem. 



IM COMPLETE WOEKi 

III. 

Onoe on the faging seas I rode^ 

The storm was kmd,— ^he iiight was daik, 
The ocean jrawn'd-Huid rudely Uow'd 

The wind that toss'd my foundering bark. 

IV. 

•• 

Deep horror then my vitals froBOt. 

DeathHstruck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 
When suddenly a star arose, 

It was the Star of Bethlehem. 

V. 

It was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my d^k forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and diuigers' thraUy 
It led me to the port of peace. 

VI. 

Now safdy moor'd-HODiy perils o'er, 
I'll sing, first in night\i diadem, 

For eiMT and for eyermoire, 

The star !— The Star of Bethlehem. 



A HYMN. 

Lord, my Grod, in mercy turn, 
In mercy hear a sinner mourn ! 
To thee I call, to thee I cry, 

leave me, leave me not to die ! 

1 strove against thee, Lord, I know, 

I spum'd thy grace, I mock'd thy law ; 
The hour is past — the day's gone by. 
And I am left ahme to die. 

pleasures past, what are ye now 
But thorns about my bleeding brow t 
Spectres that hover round my brain. 
And aggravate and mock my pain. 




or H. X. WHITk. 

For pleasure I have given my soul ; 
Now, Justice, ]et thy thunders roll ! 
Now Vengeance smile — and with a blow, 
Lay the rebellious ingntte low. 

Tet, JeeuB, Jesiw ! there 111 ctiag, 
111 crowd beneath his sheltwing wing ; 
ni clasp the cross, and holding there, 
Even me, oh bliss ! — ^his wrath may spare. 



I OeUKtlea tf BalMM tmi OriftHl W ljp,|itl*ll k| 

~ |- . — --^^ V^ 

I. 

Tsi, once more that dying strain, 
Anna, touch thy lute for me ; 

Sweet, when Pity's tones oom[4ain» 
Doubly sweet is melody. 

H. 

While the Virtues thus enweave 
Mildly soft the thrilling song. 

Winter's long and lonesome ere 
Glides unfelt, unseen, along. 

III. 
Thus when life hath stolen away. 

And the wintry night is near, 
Thus shall Virtues ineadly ray 

Age's closing evening cheer. 



BONa.-4T WALLER. 
LMr If OBMridn h 



Oo, lovely rose ' 
Tell her, that wastes her time ott OM, 
That now the knows, 
II» 



COHPLKTC WOKK* 

When 1 resemble her to thee, 

How eweet and fur ahe ■eems to be. 

Tell her that's young. 
And BhuuB to have her graces spied. 

That hsdst thou sprung 
In deaerts where no men abide, 
Thon must have unoommended ditd. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth, 
Snfftr herself to be deured. 
And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die, that she 
.The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share. 
That are so wondrous sweet and fiur. 

[Yet, though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise ; 

And teaoh the Maid 
That GtoodnesB Time's rude hand defies ; 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dies.] 

H. K. Wbitb 



'I AM PLEASED, AND YET FH BAD.' 



Whgh twilight steals along tbe ground. 
And all the Dells are ringing round, 

One, two, three, four, and five, 
1 at my study-window sit. 
And, wrapp'd in many a musing fit, 

"obliBB •■ '• 



To bUBB am all wve. 



But though impreasious oalm and nreet 
ThriU round my haart a hc^y he^ 



or 0. K. WHITE. It? 

And I am inly glad. 
The tear-drop atanoB in either eye^ 
And yet I cannot teU thee why, 

I am pleased, and yet I'm iad. 

III. 

The silvery rack that flies away 
Like mortal life or pleasure's ray. 

Does that disturb my breast I 
Nay, what have I, a studious maily 
To do with life's unstable plan, 

Or pleasure's fading vest ? 

IV. 

Is it that here I must not stop, 
But o'er yon blue hill's woody top 

Must bend my lonely way ? 
No, surely no ! for give but me 
My own nre*side, and I shall be 
At home where'er I stray. 

V. 

Then is it that yon steeple there, 
With music sweet shall fill the air. 

When thou no more canst hear ? 
Oh, no ! oh, no ! for then forgiven 
I shall be with my Ood in Heaven, 

Released from every fear. 

IV. 

Then whence it is I cannot tell. 
But there is some mysterious spell 

That holds me when I'm glad ; 
And so the tear-drop fills my eye, 
When yet in truth I know not why. 

Or wherefore I am sad. 



SOUTTDK. 

It k not Oat my lot is iaw. 
That b«fa tfak dent tear to imr ; 
It is not grief that bids Me ■onn, 
h H that I am all alone- 

In woodi and glena I knre to ra^ 
When the tired hedger hiea hioi htiM , 
Or bj the wcmdlaod pool to reat. 
When pale the atar look* on Ha teeaat 

Tet when the nlent erening aigfaa, 
Wiih hallowM airs and armphoniea, 
Mf apirit takea another toDC, 
And Bgha that ft is all alone. 

The autumn leaf is sear and dead. 
It floats upon the water's bed ; 
I would not be a leaf, to die 
Without recording sorrow's sigh ! 

"Hie woods and winds, with sudden wal, 
Tell all the same unvaried tale ; 
I've none to smile when I am free, 
And when I sigh, to aigfa with me. 

Tet in mf dreams a form I view, 
That thinks <m me, and loves me too ; 
I start, and when the vision's flown, 
I weep that I am aU alone. 



Ir far from me the Pates remove 
Domestic peace, connubial love, 
The prsttjjng ring, the social cheer, 
Affection's voice, affection's tear, 
Te sterner powers, that bind the heart. 
To me your iron aid impart ! 
teach me, when the nights are ohQI, 
And mj fire-side is lone and atfll ; 




or R. K. WHITE. 

Whea to the bl&ze that craoklea near, 
I turn a tired and pensiTe ear, 
And Nature conquering bide me ngh, 
For love'8 aoft aocents wtuBpering nigh 

teach me, on that heavenly road, 
.That leadi to Traih^ ooooH abode, 

To wrap my soul in dreama divine, 
TQl eaiih and care no more be mine. 
Xjet bless'd Philosophy impart 
Her soothing measure* to my heart ; ' 
And while ^th Plato's rsvi^'d ears 

1 list the music of the spheres, 
Or on the mystic symbols pore. 
That hide the Chald's subUmer lore, 
I shall not brood oa summers gone. 
Nor think that I am oil alone. 



Faust ! m»on thy breast I may not lie ! 

Paony f thou dent not hear me when I speak t 
Where art thou, love ? — Around I turn my eye. 

And as I turn, the tear is on my cheek. 
Was it a dream f or did my love behold 

Indeed my lonely eouch ? — Methought the breath 
FanilM not her bloodless lip ; her eye was cold 

And hc4tow, and the livery of death 
Invested her pale forehead. — Sainted maid I 

My thoughts ott rest with thee in thy cold gravet 

Through the long wintry night, when wind and wave 
Bock the dark house where thy poor head is laid. 
Tet, hush ! my fond heart, hush ! there is a shore 
* Of better promise ; and I know at last, 

When the long sabbath of the tomb is past, 
Wa two shall meet in Christ — to port no mor(> 



FRAOMEirrS. 



llMi rncawu an Brnj^ IMMt s 



Saw'st thou that light i exclaim'd the vouth, and paused : 

Throuffh yon dark firs it fflanced, and on the stream 

That skirts the woods it tor a moment play'd. 

Again, more light it gleam'd, — or does some sprite 

Delude mine eyes with shapes of wood and Btteatna, 

Jknd lamp far-beaming through the thicket's ^oom, 

As from some bosom'd cabin, where the voice 

Of revelry, or thriily watchfulness. 

Keeps in the lights at this unwonted hour ? 

No sprite deludes mine eyes, — the beam now glowi 

With steady lustre.— Can it be the moon, 

Who, hidden long by the invidious veil 

That blots the Heavens, now Kb behind the woods i 

No moon to-night has look'd upon the sea 

Of clouds beneath her, answer'd Rudiger, 

She has been sleeping with Endymion. 



n. 

Thb pious man, 

In this bad worid, when mists and coadiant 

Hide Heaven's fine circlet, springs aloft in fai^ 
Above the clouds that tiireat him, to tite fields 
Of ether, where the day is never veil'd 
With interrenukg vapors ; and looks down 
Serene upon the troublous sea, that hides 




, X. WHITE. 



The earth's fair breast, that sea whose nether face 
To groveUing mortals frowns and darkness all ; 
But on whose billowy baoh, from man conceol'd, 
The glaring sonbeam plays. 



in. 

Lo ! OD the eastern summit, elad in gray, 
Mom, like a horseman girt for travel, comes, 
And from his tower of mist, 
Ni^t's watchman hurries down 



IV. 

TaKRE was a little bird upon that {nle ; 

It perch'd upon a ruin'd pinnacle, 

And made sweet melody. 

The song was soft, yet cheerful, and most clear. 

For other note none swell'd the ur but his. 

It seem'd as if the little chorister, 

Sole tenant of the melancholy pile, 

Were a lone hermit, outcast from his kind, 

Tet withal cheerful. — I have heard the note 

Echoing so lonely o'er the aisle ft^om, 

-^— Much musing — 



rALE art thou, my lamp, and &int 

Thy melancholy ray : 
When die still night's unclouded saint 

Is walking on her way. 
Through my lattice let^ embower'd. 
Fair she sheds her shadowy beam, 
And o'er my silent sacred room. 
Casts a checker'd twilight ^oom ; 
I throw aside the learned sheet, 

1 cannot choose but gaze, she looks m mildly sweet. 




IS camrtKTE, w«bss 

SaA Total, whj an tboa w fair. 
Or wb7 ui I ID £»il ? 

MethiiUu iboa looknt kiiidlj on Be, Moon, 

had checRSt mj loae boon with afreet nfudi ! 
Sonijr Eike me thoa'n aad, bat doet boC apeak 
thj udneH to the cold onheedia^ crowd; 
So moanU'ully compoaed. o'er fonder doad 
Thou 9hine«L tike a cresset, beaming far 
Fnm the nde watdk-tower, o'er the AtUatie were. 



VI. 

O SITE me music — Tor mf soul doth faint ; 

I'm Htck of Doue and care, and now mioe ear 
Long! for aome air of peace, some dying' ptaint, 

l^at maj- the spirit from its cell unsphere. 

Haric how it falls ! and now it steals alon^f. 
Like distant bells upon the lake at ere, 

When aD is st31 ; and now ii grows more strong, 
As when the diorsl train their dirges weare, 

MeUow and many-Toiced ; where erery doae, 

O'er the old minster roof, in echoing wares reflowi. 

Oh ! I am rapt aloft. My qHrit soars 
Beyond the skies, and leaves the stan bdund. 

Lo I angeli lead me to the happy shores, 
And floating pfeann fill the buoyant wind. 

Farewell ! hue earth, farewell ! my soul is freed. 

Far from its clayey cell it springs, — 



vir. 

Ah ! who can say, however fair his view, 
Thruu^ what sad scenes his path may lie t 
Ah ! who can give to others' woes his si^, 

Becure bis own will never need it too ? 



Let thoughtlen y^outh its Beeauo^ joyv poraoe, 
SooD will they learn to scan with thou^tful eye 
The illusive paat and dark futurity ; 

Soon will they know — 



vin. 

Aud mint thou bo, and must we part ? 

Yei, Fate decrees, and 1 nibinit ; 
The paoff^that rends iu twun my heart> 

OhjTanny, dost thou share in it ? 

Thy sex is fickle, — when away, 

ScHne happier youth may win thy — 



When I sit musing on the checker'd past, 
(A term much darken'd with untimely woes,) 
My thoughts revert to her, for whom still flows 

The tear, though half disown 'd ; — and binding fast 

Priae's stubborn cheat to my too yielding heart, 
I say to her she robb'd me of my rest, 
When that was all my wealth. — 'Tis true my breast 

Received from her this wearying, lingering smart. 

Vet, ah .' I cannot bid her form depart ; 

Though wrong'd, I love her — yet in anger love, 
For she was moat unworthy. — Then I prove 

Vindictive joy ; and on my stem front gleams, 

Throned in dark clouds, inflexible * * * 

The native pride of my much injured heart. 

12 




COMPLETE WOBK» 



Wheit hi^h romanoe o'er eveiy wood and ■ 

Dark liutre ehed, my infant mind to fire, 
Spell^struck, and fiU'd with many a wondering dreaa 

First in the groves I woke the pennve lyre. 
All there was myntery then, the niat that woke 

The midnight echo with a spint'a dirge. 
And unaeen fairies wbuld the moon invoke, 

To their light morrie by the restless surge. 
Now to my sobered thought with life's false smilea. 

Too much * • 
The vagrant Fancy spreads no more her wilea, 
And dark forebodings now my bosom fill. 



Hcir'd is the lyre — the hand that swept 
The low and pensive wires, 
Robb'd of its cunning, from the task retires. 

Tea — it is still — the lyre is still ; 

The spirit which its slumbers broke 

Hath pass'd away, — and that weak hand that i 
Its forest melodies hath lost its skill. 
Yet I would press you to my lips once more, 

Te wild, ye withering flowers of poesy ; 
Yet would I drink the fragrance which ye poor, 

Mix'd with decaying odors : for to me 
Te haTe beguiled the nours of infancy. 

As in the wood-paths of my native — 



OffOE more, and yet once more, 

I give uDto my harp a dark-woven 1^ ; 
I h«ud the waters roar, 




or B. K. WBITB. 

t heard the flood of ages paw away. 
O thou, item spirit, who doafcdveU 

In thiae eteraal odi, 
Noting, gray abiaaifller I the sUent y«an ; 

I saw thM riw , f saw the scroll oompltltia. 

Thou qiaheit, and at thy feet 
The DiuTWBe gaveWay. 



TIME, 

A. POEM. 



Ostnua of musings, who, the midoight hour 

Wasting in woods or haunted forests wild. 

Dost watch Orion in hie arctic tower, 

Thy dork eye fix'd as in some holy trance ; 

Or when the vollied lightnings oleare the air, 

And Ruin gaunt bestrides the winged storm, 

Sitt'st in some lonely wateh-tower, where thy lanqt, 

Faint-blaziiig, strikes the fisher's eye from far, 

And, 'mid the howl of elements, unmoved 

Dost ponder on the awful scene, and trace 

The vast effut to its superior source, — 

Spirit, attend my lowly benison ! 

For now I strfte to themes of import high 

The solitary lyre ; and, borne by thee 

Above this Barrow cell, I celebrate 

Tlie mysteries of Time '. 

Him who, auguat, 
WoM ere these worlds were fashioned, — ere the nm 
Sprang from the east, or Lucifer display'd 
ffifl glowing cresset in the ardi of mom, 




Or Tciper eilded the vmer ere. 
Tcs, He Afli tea far is etenirr : 
Bad nrept oDTaiTiae frun cttnixy *. 
We barp gfdtaolaricb — ere Ui toaes. 
At Gcid'a *~"— «"i aamtDcd a aiUer aiiaiB, 
And itsnled on hii watck. in tke vaai deep, 
Cbaoc' •lo^ipili wotrr, aad eroked 
FroiD the da/k void the tmiliiic anircne. 

Cbaio'd to the gnT^Hiag fraDtiei of the ledi. 

Mere mortal man. onpaniFed from earthlr droB, 

Caoftot mirrej, with 6xi and steadf eye, 

The dim ancertain gull, which now the mose, 

AdrentanMu, would explore : — bat di^Ef growB, 

He tmples down the abyss. — If be woold flcan 

The learful chaeoi, and catch a trausieiit glimpae 

M ita unfathomable depths, thai bo 

Hill miod may turn with double joy to God, 

Hifl only certaiDty and renting place ; 

He miut put off awhile this mortal vest. 

And learn to follow, without giddiness. 

To lieiirhta where all is vision, and Burprise, 

And vainie conjecture. — He must waste by oif^t 

Tlie atudioufl taper, far from all resort 

Of crowdii and folly, in eome still retreat ; 

High on the beetling promontory's crest. 

Or in the caves of the vast n'ilderDess, 

Where, compasa'd round with Nature's wildest shapes^ 

He may be driven to centre all bis thoughts 

In the great Architect, who lives confesa'd 

In r'ieltH, and seas, and solitary wastes. 

S*» ha^ divine Philosophy, with voice 
Mild aft the niiirmurs of the moonlight wave, 
Tut/ir'd tlie heart of him, who nuw awakes. 
Touching the chords of solemn minstrelny, 
. nis faint, nc<rlected song — intent to snati^ 
Home vagrant blossom from the dangerous steep 
Of poesy, a bloom of such a hue. 
Ho aober, as may not unseemly suit 
With Truth's severer brow ; and one withal 
So hardy as shall brave the passing wind 
Of many winters, — rearing its meek head 
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In loveliness, when he who gathered it 

b Dumber'd with the (fenerations gone. 

Yet not to me hath G«MJ'a good providence 

Given studious leisure,* or unbroken thought, 

Such as he owns, — a meditative man. 

Who from the blush o( mom to quiet eve 

Ponders, or tunu the page of wisdom o'er, 

Far from the busf OTOwd's tumultuous din : 

From noise and wrangling far, and undisturb'd 

With Mirth's unholy shouts. For me the day 

Hath duties which require the vigorous hand 

Of steadfast application, but which leave 

No deep improving trace upon the mind. 

But be the day another's ;— let it pass ! 

The night's my own — They cannot steal my night ! 

When evening lightP her folding-star on high, 

I live and breathe, and in the Sacred hours 

Of quiet and repose, my spirit flies, 

Free ns the morning, o'er the realms of space, 

And mounts the skies, and imps her Wing for Heaven. 

(fence do I love the sobei^uited maid ; 

Henue Night's my friend, my mistress, and my theme, 

And she shall aid me now to mas^ify 

The night of ages, — twin when the pale ray 

or star-light penetrates the studious gloom. 

And, at my window seated, while mankind 

Are lock'd in sleep, I feel the freshening breeze 

Of smiiiesa blow, while, in her saddest stole, 

TTun^fU, like a wakeful vestal at her shrine, 

AsKUmes her wonted sway. 

Behold the world 
ReHtfl, and her tired inhabitants have paused 
From trouble and turmoil. The widow now 
Has ceased to weep, and her twin orphans lie 
Lock'd in each arm, partakers of her rest. 
The man of sorrow has forgot his woes ; 
The outcast that his head is shelterless. 
Hie griefs unshared. — The mother tends no moi* 
Her daughter's dying slumbers, but, surprised 
^th heaviness, and sunk upon her couoh. 
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Dreanu of her bridals. Even the hectic, Inll'd 

On Death's lean arm to rest, ia visiooa wrapp'd. 

Crowning' with Hope's bland wreath his shoddeiing nunc, 

Poor victim '. uniJes. — Silence and deep repose 

Beign o'er the nations ; and the warning voice 

Of Nature utters audibly within 

The General moral : — tells us that repose, 

Deathlike as this, but of far longer span. 

Is coming on us — that the weary crowds, 

Who now enjoy n temporary calm. 

Shall soon taste lasting quiet, wrapp'd around 

With grave^lothes : and their aching restless beads 

Mouldering in holes and corners unobserved, 

Till the last tnimp shall break their sullen deep. 

Who needs a teacher to adiQonish him 

That flesh is grass, that earthly things are mist i 

What are our joys but dreams ? and what our hopes 

But goodly shadows in the summer cloud i 

There's not a wind that blows but bears with it 

Some rainbow promise : — Not a moment flies 

But puts its sickle tu the fields of life. 

And mows its thousands, with their joys and cares. 

'Tis but as yesterday since on yon stars. 

Which now I view, the Chaldee Shepherd* gazed 

In his mid-watch observant, and dispcfted 

The twinkling hosts as fancy gave them shape. 

Yet in the interim what mighty shocks 

Have buffeted mankind — whole nations razed — 

Cities made desolate, — the polish'd sunk 

To barbarism, and once barbaric states 

Swaying the wand of science and of arts ; 

Illustrious deeds and memorable names 

Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 

Of gray Tradition, voluble no more. 

Where are the heroes of the ages past ? 

Where the brave chieftains, where the mighty ones 

Who flourish 'd in the infancy of days > 

All to the grave gone down. On their fallen fame 

Exultant, mocking nt the pride of man. 
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Sits grim Forgetfidness. — The warrior's arm 

Lies nerveless on the pillow of its shame ; 

Hush'd is his stormy voice, and quench 'd the blaze 

Of his red eye-ball. — Yesterday his name 

^as tnighty on the earth — To day — 'tis what ? 

The meteor of the night of distant years, 

That flash'd unnoticed, save by wrinkled eld, 

Musing at midnieht upon prophecies, 

Who at her lonely lattice saw the gleam 

Point to the mist-poised shroud, then quietly 

Closed her pale lips, and lock'd the secret up 

Safe in the chamel's treasures. 

how weak 
Is mortal man ! how trifling — how confined 
His scope of vision ! Pufi^'d with confidence. 
His phrase gtows big with immortality. 
And he, poor insect of a summer's day ! 
Dreams of eternal honors to his name ; 
Of endless glory and perennial bays. 
He idly reasons of eternity. 
As of the train of ages, — when, alas ! 
Ten thousand thousand of his centuries 
Are, in comparison, a little point 
Too trivial for accompt. — 0, it is strange, 
'Tis passing strange, to mark his fallacies ; 
behold him proudly view some pompous pile, 
Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies, 
And smile, and say, my name shall live with this 
Till Time shall be no more ; while at his feet, 
^ea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 
Of the fallen fabric of the other day 
Preaches the solemn lesson. — He should know 
I'hat time must conquer ; that the loudest blast 
That ever fill'd Renown's obstreperous trump 
^es in the lapse of ages, and expires. 
"^0 lies inhumed in the terrific gloom 
^f the gigantic pyramid ? or who 
l^ear'd its huge walls ? Oblivion laughs, and says. 
The prey is mine. — ^They sleep, and never more 
''^cir names shall strike upon the ear of man, 
Their memory bursts its fetters. 

Where is Jtome 9 
She lives but in. the tale of other tim^ ; 
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Her proud pavilions are the heriiiit*B home. 
And her long colonDsdee, her public walks. 
Now faintly echo to the pil^im's feet, 
Who comes to muse in solitude, and trace, 
Through the rank moss reveal 'd, her hooor'd di 
But not to Rome alone has fate confined 
The doom of ruin ; cities numberless, 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon, and Troy, 
And rich Phoenicia — they are blotted out, 
Half-razed from memory, and their very name 
And bting in dispute. — Has Athene fallen ? 
Is polish'd Greece become the savage seat 
Of ignorance and sloth ? and shall im dare 



And empire seeks ftnother hemisphere. 
Where now is Britain ? — Where her laiirell'd namfla. 
Her palaces and halle } Dash'd in the dust. 
Some second Vandal hath reduced ber pride, 
And with one big recoil hath thrown her back 

To primitive barbarity. Again, 

Through her depopulated vales, the scream 

Ofbli'udy Superstition hollow rings, 

And the scared native to the tempest howls 

The yell of deprecation. O'er her marts, 

Her crowded ports, broods Silence ; and the cry 

Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 

or distant billows, breaks alone the void. 

Even as the savage sits upon the stone 

That marks where stood her capitals, and hears 

The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 

From the dismaying solitude. — Her bards 

Sing in a language that hath perished ; 

And their wild harps suspended o'er their graves, 

Sigh to the desert winds a dying strain. 

Meanwhile the Arts, in second infancy, 
Rise in some distant clime, and then, perohenoe, 
Some bold adventurer, fiil'd with golden dreams, 
Steering his bark through trackless solitudes, 
Where,- to his wandering thoughts, no daring prow 
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Hath ever plough'd bef<Mre, — espies the clifls 
Of fallen Albion. — To the land unknown 
He journeys joyful ; and perhaps descries 
Some vesti^ of her ancient atateliness : 
Then he, with vain conjecture, fills his mind 
Of the unheard-of race, which had arrived 
At science in that solitary nook, 
Far from the civil world ; and aagely si^ia, 
And moralizes on the state of man. 

Still on its march, unnoticed and unfelt, 

Moves on our being. We do live and breathe, 

And we are gone. The spoiler heeds us not. 

We have our sprinjf-time and our rottenness ; 

And as we fall, another race succeeds, 

To perish likewise. — Meanwhile Nature smiles — 

The seasons run their round— The sun ful&ls 

His annual course — and Heaven and earth remain 

Still chang^gr, yet unchanged — etill doom'd to feel 

Endless mutation in perpetual rest. 

Where are concealed the days which have elapsed * 

Hid in the mighty cavern of the pail, 

They rise upon us only to appal. 

By indistinct and half-^mpeed images, 

Afiaty, gigantic, huge, obscure, remote. 

Oh, it is fearful, on the midnight couch, 

Vrben the rude rushing winds foi^et to rave, 

■And the pale moon, that through the casement hi^ 

Surveys the sleepless muser, stamps the hour 

Of utter silence, it is fearful then 

To steer the mind, in deadly solitude, 

Up the vague stream of probability ; 

To wind the mighty secrets of the pait, 

And turn the key of Time ? — Oh ! who can strive 

To comprehend the vast, the awful truth, 

Of the eternity that bath gone by. 

And not recoil from the dismaying sense 

Of human impoteni^ ? The life of man 

Ib summ'd in birth-days and in sepulchres : 

But the Eternal God bad no beginning ; 

He hath no end. Time had been witn Mm 

For tverbuUng, ere the deedal world 
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Roee from the gulf ia loreliness. — Like him 
It knew no source, like him 'twas uncreste. 
What ie it then t The past Eteraitj ! 
We comprehend E/Khm without end ; 
We feel it poswble that even 7on sun 
May roll for CTer : but we shrink amszed — 
We stand aghast, when we reSect that Time 
Knew no conunencement, — That heap age on ag*. 
And millioQ upon million, without end, 
And we shall never span the void of days 
That were, find are not but in retrospect. 
The Past is an unfathomable depth, 
Beyond the span of thought ; 'tis an elapse 
Which hath no mensuration, but hath beeo 
For ever and for ever. 

Change of days 
To UB is sensible ; and each revolve 
Of the recording sun conducts us on 
Further in life, and nearer to our goal. 
Not so with Time, — mysterious chronicler, 
He knoweth not mutation ; — centuries 
Are to his being as a day, and days 
Ab centuries.— -Time past, and Time to ooem, 
Are always equal ; when the world began 
God had existed from eternity. 

Now look on man 
Myriads of ages hence. — Hath time elapsed ? 
Is he not standing in the self-same place 
Where once we stood ? — The same eternity 
Hath gone before him, and is yet to ctnne ; 
His pait is not of longer span than ours, 
Though myriads of ages Intervened ; 
For who can add to wtiat has neither sum, 
Nor bound, nor source, nor estimate, nor end . 
Oh, who can compass the Almighty mind ? 
Who can unlock the secrets of the High ? 
In speculations of an altitude 
Sublime as this, our reason stands confeis'd 
Fodish, and insignificant, and mean. 
Who can apply the futile argument 
Of finite beioga to infinity ? 
He might as well compress the naiverse 
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Into the hollow compsss or a gourd, 

Scoop'd out hj human art ; or bid the whale 

Drink up the sea it flwima in ! — Can the less 

ContaiD the greater f or the dark obscure 

Infold the glories of meridian day ? 

What does Philosophy impart to man 

But undiBCover'd wondero ? — Let her soar 

Even to her proudest heights — to where she caught 

The Boul of Newton and of Socrates, 

She but extends the scope of wild amaze 

And admiration. All her lessons end 

In wider views of God's unfathom'd depths. 

ho ! the unletter'd hind, who never knew 

To raise his mind excursive to the heights 

Of abstract contemplation, as he sits 

Od the green hillock by the hedge-row side, 

What time the insect swarma arc murmuring, 

ind marks, in silent thought, the broken douda 

That fringe with loveliest hues the evening sky, 

Faels in ma sool the hand of Nature rouse 

The thrill of gratitude, to him who form'd 

Hie goodly prospect ; he beholds the God 

Throned in the west, and his reposing ear 

Hears sounds angelic in the fitful breeze 

That floats through neighbouring copse or fairy brake, 

Or lingers playfufon the haunted stream. 

Go with the cotter to his winter fire, 

^ere o'er the moors the loud blast whistles shrill, 

Md the hoarse ban-dog bays the icy moon ; 

^hrk with what awe he lists the wild uproar, 

Silent, and big with thought ; and hear him bless 

Hie God that rides on the tempestuous clouds 

For his snug hearth, and all his little joys : 

Hear him compare his happier lot with his 

^0 bends his way across the wintry wolds, 

A poor night-traveller, while the dismal snow 

Buts in his face, and, dubious of his path, 

He stops, and thinks, in evenr lengthening blast, 

He hears some vJIlage-mastifTs distant howl, 

And sees, far^reaming, some lone cottage light ; 

Then, undeceived, upturns his streaming eyes, 

And daspa his shivering hands ; or, overpower'd, 
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Sinks on the frozen ground, weigh'd down with flle 

From which the hapTees wretch shall never wake. 

Thus the poor rustic warms his heart with praise 

And ^owin^ gratitude, — he turuB to bless. 

With honest warmth, his Maker and his God ! 

And shall it e'er be said, that a poor hind, 

Nursed in the lap of Ignorauce, and bred 

In want and labor, glows with nobler zeal 

To laud his Maker's attributes, while he 

Whom starry Science. in her cradle rock'd, 

And Castaly enchasten'd with its dews, 

Closes his eyes upon the holy word. 

And, blind to all but arrogance and pride, 

Dares to declare his infidelity, 

And openly contemn the Lord of Hosts ? 

What is philosophy, if it impart 

Irreverence for the Deity, or teach 

A mortal man to set his judgment up 

Against his Maker's will ? — The Polygar, 

Who kneels to sun or moon, compared with him 

Who thus perverts the talents he eiyoys, 

Is the most bless'd of men i — Oh ! I would walk 

A weary journey, to the furthest verge 

Of the big world, to kiss that good man's hand. 

Who, in the blaze of wisdom and of art. 

Preserves a lowly mind ; and to his God, 

Feeling the sense of his own littleness, 

Is as a child in meek simplicity ! 

What is the pomp of learning ? the parade 

Of letters and of tongues f Even as 4he mists 

Of the gray morn belore the rising sun, 

That pass away and perish. 

Earthly thinga 
Are but the transient pageants uf an hour ; 
And earthly pride is like the passing flower, 
That springs to fall, and blossoms but to die. 
'Tis as the tower erected on a cloud, 
Baseless and silly as the school-boy's dream. 
Ages and epochs that destroy our pride, 
And then record its downfall, what are they 
But the poor creatures of man's teeming brain ? 
Hath Heaven ita ages ? or doth Heaven preterre 
Its stated eras f Doth the Omnipotent 
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Hear of to-morrowH or of yesterdays ? 

There is to God n(» iiiture dot a past ; 

Throned in hia might, all times to him are present ; 

He hath no lapse, oo past, no time to oome ; 

Be sees before bun one eternal mtnt. 

Time moveth not !— our beiag 'tia that movea : 

And we, swift gliding down Uie's rapid atream. 

Dream of swifl ages and revolving years, 

Ordain'd to chronicle our pasting days ; 

So the young sailor in the gallant bark, 

Scnddi^ before the wind, beholds the ooast 

Receding from his eyee, and thinks the while. 

Struck with amaae, that he is motioolesa, 

And that fiie land is sailing. 

Such, alas f 
Are the illusions of this Proteus life ; 
All, all is false : through every phasis still 
Tis shadowy and deceitful. It assumes 
The semblanoes of things and specious shapes , 
But the lost traveller might as soon rely 
On the evasive spirit of the marsh, 
Whose lantern beams, and vanishes, and flits. 
O'er bog, and rook, and pit, and hollow way, 
Aa we on its appearsnces. 

On earth 
There is nor certainty nor stable hope. 
t* w^ the weary mariner, whose bark 
Is toBs'd beyond Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
Where Storm and Darkness hold their drear 
And sonbeams never penetrate, might trust 
To expectation of serener skies, 
And linger in the very jaws of death, 
Because some peevi^ cloud were opening, 
Or the loud storm had bated in its rage ; 
^ ve look forward in this vale of tears 
To permanent delight — from some slight glimpae 
Of shadowy unsubstantial happiness. 

He ^ood man's hope is laid far, far beyond 
The iway of tenpeets, or the furious sweep 
Of mortal desolation. — He behtdds. 
Unapprehensive, the gigantic stride 
Of rampant Bvia^ or Aie unstable wmvea 
IS 
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OfdaA TidntDde. — Eren in death. 

In that dread hour, when with a giant.paoiv 

Tearing the tender fibres of the heart. 

The immortal spirit stragglem to be free, 

lliea, even then, that hope forsakes him not. 

For it exists beyond the narrow verge 

Of the cold sepolchre. — The petty joys 

Of fleeting life indignantly it spnni'd, 

And rested on the Doeom of its God. 

This is man's only reasonable hope ; 

And tis a hope which, cherish'd in the breast, 

Shall not be disappointed. — Even he, 

The Holy One — Almighty — who eianced 

The rolling worid along its airy way, 

Even He will deign to smile upon the good, 

And welcome him to these celestial seats. 

Where joy and gladness hold their changeless reigo 

Thoa, proud man, look upon yon starry vault, 

Surrey the countless gems which richly stud. 

The Night's imperial chariot ; — Telescopes 

Will show thee myriads more innumerous 

Than the sea sand ; — each of those little lampa 

Is the great source of light, the central sun 

Bound which some other mighty sisterhood 

Of planets travel, every plaoet stock'd 

With living beings impotent as thee. 

Now, proud man ! now, where is thy greatness fled 

What art thou in the scale of universe ? 

Less, less than nothing ! — Yet of thee the God 

Who built this wondrous frame of worlds is careful. 

As well BB of the mendicant who begs 

The leavings of thy table. And shalt thou 

Lift up thy thankless spirit, and contemn 

His heavenly providence ! Deluded fool, 

Even now the thunderbolt is wing'd with death. 

Even now thou totterest on the brink of hdl. 

How insignificant is mortal man, 
Bound to the hasty pinions of an hour ; 
How poor, how trivial in the vast conceit 
Of innnite duration, boundless space ! 
Ood of the universe ! Almighty one I 
Thou who dost walk upon the winged winds. 
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Or vith the fltonn thy nigged charioteer, 
SwiA and impetuous rb the northern Uaat, 
Sideat from pole to pole ; Thou vho dost h(dd 
The foiiced hghtninga in thine awful grasp, 
And reinest in the earthquake, when thy wrath 
8oes down towards errii^ man, I would addresi 
To Thee my parting pman ; for of Thee, 
Great beyond oomprehenBion, who thyself 
Art Time and Space, sublime Infinitude, 
' Of Thee haa been my song — With awe I kneel 
Trembling beforc^the footstool of thy state, 
My God ! my Father ! — I will sing to Thee 
A hymn of laud, a solemn canticle, 
£re on the cypress wreath, which overshadea 
The tiurone of Death, I hang my moumfiil lyre, 
And give its wild strings to the desert gale. 
Bise, Son of Salem ! rise, and join the strain, 
Sweep to accordant tones thy tuneful harp. 
And leaving vain laments, arouse thy soul 
To exultation. Sing hosanna, sing. 
And hallelujah, for tne Lord is great 
And foil of mercy ! He has thought of man ; 
Tea, compassed round with countless worlds, has thoogfat 
Of we poor worms, that batten in the dews 
Of mora, and perish ere the noon-day sun. 
Sing to ^e Lord, for he is merciful : 
Sle gave the Nubian lion but to live. 
To rage its hour, and perish ; but on man 
He lavish'd immortality, and Heaven. 
The ea^^e falls from her aerial tower, 
And mingles with irrevocable dust : 
Sat man from death springs joyful, 
Springs up to life and to eternity. 
Oh, mat, insensate of the favoring boon. 
The great exclosive privilege bestow'd 
On us nnw<»thV' trifles, men should dare 
To treat with slight regard the proffer'd Heaven, 
And urge the lenient, but All-Just, to swear 
lovratn, 'They shall not enter in my rest.' 
Might I address the supplicative strain 
To thy hiffh footstool, I would pray that thou 
Wouldst {Sty the deluded wanderers, 
Aad fold them, txe they perish, in thy flook. 
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Tea, I would bid thee pity them, through Him, 
Thy welUbeloved, who, upon the croas, 
Bled a dead wwifice for human sin, 
And paid, with bitter osoay, the debt 
Of primitive tran^resflion. 

Oh! Iihrink, 
My very soul doth flhrlDk, whea I re&ect 
That the time haeteae, whea ia veogeBiice clothed. 
Thou fihalt come down to stamp the seal of fate 
On erring mortal man. Thy chariot wheeli 
Then shall rebound to earth's remotest caves, 
And stormy Oeesn from his bed shall start 
At the wpalling summons. Oh ! how dread 
On the dark eye of miserable man, 
Chasing his sins in secrecy and g^oom, 
Will burst the effulgence of the opeoing Heaven ; 
When to the brazen trumpet's deafening roar, 
Thou and thy danzling cohorts shall descend, 
Frocloiminff the fulfilment of the word .' 
The dead Aiall start BBtoniBh'd from their sleep 1 
The sepulchres shall groan and yield their prey. 
The bellowing floods shall disembc^e their chugv 
Of bumnn victims. — From the farthest nook 
Of the wide world shall troop their risen souls, 
From him whose bones are bleadiing in the waste 
Of polar Bolitudee, or him whose corpse, 
Whelm'd in the loud Atlantic's vexed tides, 
Is wBsh'd on some Carribean prominence. 
To the lone tenant of some secret cell 
In the Pacific's vast • • • realm. 
Where never plummet's sound was heard to part 
The wilderness of water ; th^ shall come 
To greet the solemn advent of the Judge. 
Thou first shalt summon the elected saints, 
To their apportion'd Heaven ! and thy Son, 
At thy right hand, shall smile with consoioufl joy 
On all his past distresses, when for them 
He bore humanity's severest pangs. 
Then shalt thou seine the avenging cimcter, 
And, with a roar as loud and horrible 
As the stem earthquake's monitory voice, 
The wicked shall be driven to their abode, 
Down the immitigable gulf, to wail 
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And gQuh their teeth in endless Bgouy. 

* • . • a • 

Bear thou aloft thy standard. — Spirit, roar 

Thy flag- on high l-r-Invinoible, and throned 

In unparticipated might. Behold 

Earth's proudest boasts, beneath thy silent sway, 

Sweep headlong to destruction, thou the while, 

UnmoTed and heedless, thou dost hear the rush 

Of mighty generations, as they pass 

To the broad gulf of ruin, and dost stamp 

Thy signet ou them, and they rise no more. 

Who shall contend with Time — unvanquish'd Time, 

The conqueror of conquerors, and lord 

Of desolation ? — Lo ! the shadows fly. 

The hours and days, and years and centuries, 

They fly, they fly, and nations rise and fall. 

The young are old, the old are in their graves. 

Heard'at mou that shout ? It rent the vaulted skies ; 

It was the voice of people, — mighty crowds, — 

Again ! 'tis hush'd — Time spea^, and all is hush'd ; 

In the vast multitude now reigns alone 

Unruffled scditude. They all ere still ; 

All — yea, the whole — the incalculable mass. 

Still as the ground tiiat clasps their cold remains. 

Rear thou aloft thy standard. — Spirit, rear 

Thy flag on high ! and glory in thy strength. 

But do thou know the season yet shall come, 

When from its base thine adamantine Jhrone 

Shall tumble ; when thine ahn shall cease to strike. 

Thy voice foivet its petrifying power ; 

When saints snail shout, and Timt thaU be no mon. 

Yea, he doth come — the mighty champion comes, 

Whose potent spear shall give thee thy death-woond, 

Shall crush the conqueror of conquerors. 

And desolate stem Desolation's lord. 

I« ! where he cometh ! the Messiah comes ! 

The King ! the Comforter ! the Christ .' — He ooraes 

To burst the bonds of death, and overturn 

The power of Time. — Hark ! the trumpet's blast 

Sings o'er the heavens ! They rise, the myriads n» 

Una from their graves they spring, and burst the chains 

Of torpor — He has ransom'd them, • • * 
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Forgotten generationB live again, 
Assume the bodily shapes they own'd of old, 
Beyoud the flood : — the righteous of their times 
Embrace and weep, they weep the tean of joy. 
The sainted mother wakes, and in her lap 
Clasps her dear babe, the partner of her grave. 
And 'heritor with her of Heaven, — a Sower 
Wash'd by the blood of Jeeus from the stain 
Of native guilt, even in its eariy bud. 
And, hai^ '. those strains, how solemnly serene 
They fall, as from the skies — at distance lall — 
Again more loud — The hallelivj^'s swell ; 
The newly-risen catch the joyful sound ; 
They glow, they bum ; and now with one accord 
Bursts forth sublime from every mouth the song 
Of praise to God on high, and to the Lamb 
Who bled for mortals. 



Yet there is peace for man. — Yes, there is peace 

Even in this noisy, this unsettled scene ; 

When from the crowd, and from the city fiir. 

Haply he may be set (in hie late walk 

O'ertaken with deep thought) beneath the bou^w 

Of honey-suckle, when the sun is gone, 

And with fix'd eye, and wistful, he surveys 

The solemn shadows of the Heavens sail. 

And thinks the season yet shall come, when Time 

Will waft him to repose, to deep repose, 

Far from the unquietness of life — from noise 

And tumult far — beyond the flying clouds, 

Beyond the stars, and all this passing scene. 

Where change shall cease, and Time shall be no more. 



POEHS. 



CHILDHOOD: 

A POEM. 



ViCTu^o in memorr'a mellowing gtsss how iweet 

Our infant days, our infant joys to ^reet ; 

To roam in fancy in each cherish'd eceae, 

The Tillaffe.church-yard, and the village-green, 

The woodland walk remote, the greenwood giade. 

The moBsy seat beneath the hawthom'e shade, 

The wbite-wash'd cottage, where the woodbine grew, 

And all the favorite haunts our childhood knew ! 

How sweet, while all the Avil shuns the gaze, 

To view th' unclouded skies of former days ! 1< 

Belored age of innocence and smiles, 

When each wiDg'd'hour some new delight beguiles. 

When the gay heart, to life's sweet day-spring true, 

Still finds some insect pleasure to pursue. 

Bless'd Childhood, hail ! — Thee simply will I sing, 11 

And from myself the artless picture bring ; 

These long-lost scenes to me the past restore. 

Each humNe friend, each pkatwt now no more. 

And every stump familiar to my sight 

Recalls some fond idea of delight. SI 

This shrubby knoll was once my favorite seat ; 
Here did I love at evening to retreat. 
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And muse alone, till in the vault of night, 

Hesper, aapirin^, show'd his golden %ht. 

Here once again, remote from human noine, U 

I sit me down to think of former joys ; 

Pause on each scene, each treasured scene, once more. 

And once again each infant walk explore. 

While as each grove and lawn I recognise, 

My melted BouTsuffuses in my eyes. 90 

And oh ! thou Power, whose myriad trains resmt 

To distant scenes, and picture them to thought ; 

Whose mirror, held unto the mourner's eye, 

Flings to his soiU a borrow'd gleam of joy ; 

Bless'd memory, guide, with nnger nicely true, S9 

Back to my youth my retrospective view ; 

Recall with faithful vigor to my mind, 

Each face familiar, each relation kind ; 

And all the finer traits of them afford, 

Whose general outline in my heart is stored., 40 

In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls, 

In many a fold the mantling woodbine falls. 

The village matron kept her little school, 

Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 

Staid was the diune, and modest was her mien ; 4S 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean : 

Her neatly border'd cap, as lily fair. 

Beneath her chin was pinn'd with decent care ; 

And pendent ruffles, of the whitest lawn, 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. SO 

Paint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes, 

A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 

These does she guard secure in leathern case, 

From thoughtless wights, in some unweeted place. 

Here first I enter'd, though with toil and pain, 65 

The low vestibule of learning's fane ; 
Enter'd with pain, yet soon f found tiie way, 
Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet display. 
Much did I grieve, on that ill-fated mom. 
While I was first to school reluctant borne ; 60 

Severe I thought the dame, though oft she try'd 
To soothe my swelling spirits when I sigh'd ; 
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Aad oAt when Iianhljr she reproTed* I wepti 

To my Idne owner broken^ieBrted crept, 

And thought of tender home, where anger neror kept. tS 

But Boon inured to alphabetio tolls, 

Alert I met the ihune with jocond nnilee ; 

Firet at the form, my task forever true, 

A little favorite rapidly I grew : 

And oft she stroked my head with fond delist, TO 

Held me a pattern to Uie dunce's tight ; 

And as qhe gave my diligence its praise, 

Talk'd of the honora of my future days. 

Oh ! had the venerable matron thou^t 

Of all the ills by talent often brought ; 16 

Could die have seen me when revolving yean 

Had brought me deeper in the vole of tws, 

Then had she wept, and wish'd my wayward fate 

Had been a lowlier, an unletter'd state ; 

Wlah'd that, remote from worldly woes and strife, 80 

IToknown, unheard, I might have pass'd through life. 

"Where, in the busy scene, by peace nnbleas'd. 
Shall the poor wanderer find a place of rest f 
A lonely mariner on the stormy main, 

Witbont a hope, the calms of peace to gain ; 85 

Long toss'd by tempest o'er the world's wide shore, 

"When shall Yaa spirit rest to toil no more ? 

Kot till the light foam of the sea shall lave 

The sandy surface of his unwept grave. 

Ohildhood, to thee I turn, from life's alarms, 90 

Serenest season of perpetual calms,— 

Timi witk d^ht, and bid the passions cease, 

faJrioy to think with thee I tasted peace. 

OhIU reign of innocence when no erime defiles, 

But each new object briogs attendant smiles ; 9S 

When future evils never haunt the sight, 

Bat all is pregnuit with unmix'd delight ; 

To thee I turn, from riot and from noise, 

Tvm to partake of more congenial joys. 

"Neath yooder dm, that stands upon the moor, 100 

When die clotA spoke tiie hour of l^bor o'er, 
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What damoroofl throngB, what happy groap§ wen SMii, 

In variouB poaturee BcattVia^ o'er the green ! 

Some shoot the marble, others join the chase 

Of self-made stag, or run the emulous race ; IW 

While othcn, seated on the dappled gram, 

With doleful tales the light-win^'d minutes PUi- 

Well I remember how, with gesture stardi'd, 

A band of soldiers, oil with pride we march'd ; 

For banners, to a tall ash we did bind 110 

Our handkerchiefs, flapping to the whistling wind ; 

And for our warlike arms we soi^t the mead, 

And guns and spears we made ofbrittle reed ; 

Then, in uncouth array, our feats to crown, 

We storm'd some ruin'd pigsty for a town. 115 

Pleased with oar gay disports, the dame was wmkt 
To set her wheel before the cottage front, 
And o'er her spectacles would often peer. 
To view our gambols, and our boyish geer. 
Still aa she look'd, her wheel kept turning round, 190 
With its beloved monotony of sound. 
When tired with play, we'd set ub by her aide 
(Por out of school she never knew to chide) — 
And wonder at her skill — well known to fame — 
' For who could match in spinning with the dame i ItS 
Her sheets, her hncn, which she showed with pride 
To strangers, still her thriftness testified ; 
Though we poor wights did wonder much in troth, 
How 'twas her spinning manufactured cloth. 

Oft would we leave, though well-beloved, oar play, ISO 

To chat at home the vacant hour away. 

Many's the time I've scamper'd down the gtade, ' 

To ask the pr&mised ditty from the maid, . [M 

Which well she loved, as well she knew to sing, i^ 

While we around her form'd a little ring : 1S0 

She told of innocence foredoom'd to bleed. 

Of wicked guardians bent on bloody deed, 

Or little children murder'd as they slept ; 

While at each pause we wrung our hands and mpt. 

Sad was such tale, and wonder niuch did we, ' 140 

Such hearts of stone there in the world cotdd be. 

Poor simple wights, ah ! tittle did we ween 
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M'lie ills tbat wait on man in life's sad scene ! 
-Ah, little thou^t that we ouraelveB should Imow, 
"Tliifl world *b a worid of weeping and of wo ! 145 

Seloved moment ! then 'twas first I caoght 

The first foundation of romantic thought ; 

Then first I shed bold Fancy's thrilliog tear, 

Then first that poesy charm'd mine infant ear. 

Soon stored with much ofl^^ndary lore, 150 

The sports of Childhood chann'd my soul no more. 

Far from the scene of gayety and noise, 

Far« far from turbulent and empty joys, 

I hied me to the thick o'er-arching shade, 

.Ahd there, on mossy carpet, listless laid, 165 

'While at my feet the rippling runnel ran, 

The days of wild romance antique I'd scan ; 

Soar on the wings of fancy through the air. 

To realms of light, and pierce the radiance there. 159 



PART n. 

Tbemk are, who think that childhood does not share 
yfith age the cup, the bitter cup of care : 
Alas ! they know not this unhappy truth, 
That every age, and rank, is bom to ruth. 

From the first dawn of reason in the mind, 5 

febn is foredoomed the thorns of grief to find ; 
M every step has farther cause to know, 
Tha^ran^t of [deasure still is dash'd with wo. 

Tet in the youthful breast forever cau^t 

l^th some ip^ object for romantic thought, 10 

The impression of the moment quickly flies. 

And with the morrow every sorrow dies. 

How diflereat manhood ! — then does Thought's control 

Sink every pang still deeper in the soul ; 

Then keen Affliction's sad unceasing smart IS 
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Becomes a painful resident ia the heart ; 

And Care, whom not the gayest can outlvaTei 

Pursues its feeble victim to the orave. 

Then, as each lon^-known friend is summoned hence. 

We feel e void no joy can recompense, SO 

And as we weep o'er every new-made tomb, 

Wish that ourselves the next may meet oyr doom. 

Yes, Childhood, thee no ronkliDg woes pursue} 

No forms of future ill salute thy view, 

No pangs repentant bid thee wake to weep, S5 

But halcyon peace protects thy downy sleep, 

And sanguine Hope, through every storm of life, 

Shoots her bright beams, and- calms the internal flllife. 

Tet even round childhood's heart, a thoughtleM eluine. 

Affection's little thread will, ever twine ; 30 

And though but irail may seem each tender tie, 

The soul foresoes them but with many a sigh. 

Thus, when toe long-expected moment came, 

When forced to leave the gentle-hearted dame. 

Reluctant throbbings rose within my breast, 35 

And a still tear my silent grief express'd 

When to the public school compelled to go. 

What novel scenes did on my senses flow ! 

There in each breast each active power dilates. 

Which broils whole nations, and convulses states ; 40 

There reigne by turns alternate, love and hate, 

Ambition burns, and factious rebels prate ; 

And in a smaller range, a smaller sphere, 

The dark deformities of man appear. 

Vet there the gentler virtues kindred claim, 45 

There Friendship lights her pure untainted flame, 

There mild Benevolence delights to dwell. 

And sweet Contentment rests without her cell ; 

And there, 'mid many a stormy soul, we find ¥ 

The good of heart, the intelligent of mind. fiO 

'Twas there, 0, George I with thee I leam'd to joia 

In Friendship's bands — ia amity divine. 

Oh, mournful thought ! — Where is thy spirit now f 

Am here 1 sit on favorite Logar's brow. 

And trace below eadi well-reniember'd ^ade, 66 

Where arm in arm, erewbile with thee I atray'd. 
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Where art thou laid — on whftt unuwddea ihore. 
Where nought ia heard aave ocean's' auUen roar, 
Dost thou in lowly, unlamented state. 
At last repose from all the atorma of fate ? 
Methinkg I aee thee atmsgliDg with the wave, 
Without one aidinff handfltretoh'd out to save ; 
See thee convulsed, thy looka to heaven bend, 
And wmA thj- parting sigh unto thy friend ; 
Or iHien immeosoiable wilds dismay, 
FMlon Bad sad thou bend'st thy weary way, 
While sorrow and disease with aoguiah rife, 
Consome apace the ebbing springs of life. 
Again I see his door against thee shut, 
The unfeeling native turn thee from his hut ; 
I see thee spent with toil and worn with grief, 
Sit on the grass, and wish the 1009*1! relief ; 
Then lie thee down, the stormy struggle o'er, 
Think on thy native land — and rise no more ! 

Oh * that thou couldst, from thine august abode, 
Survey thy friend in life'a diBtnayiog road, 
That ttiou couldst see him at this moment here, 
Embalm thy memory with a pious tear, 
And hover o'er him as he gazes round, 
Where all the scenes of infant joys sumnrnd. 

Yes ! yes ! his spirit's near ! — The whispering 
Conv^B bis voice sad sighing oD the trees ; 
And lo ! his fonn transparent I perceive. 
Borne on the gray miat of the sullen eve : 
He hovers near, clad in the night's dim robe, 
While deathly silence reigns upon the globe. 
Tet ah ! whence comes thia visionary scene t 
*Tia Fancy's wild aerial dream I ween ; 
By ker inspired, when reason takes its flight, 
Iniat fond illusions beam upon the sight ! 
^e waves her hand, and lo ! what forma appear 1 
What magic sounds salute the wondering ear I 
Onoe more o'er distant regions do we tread, 
And the cold grave yields up its cherish 'd dead ; 
While present sorrow 'a banish'd far aw^. 
Unclouded asore gilds the placad day, ^ 
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Or ia the future's cload-encircled face, 

F&ir sceuea of bliaa to come we fondly trace, 

And draw nuQutely every little wile, 

Which shall the feathery hours of time beguile. 100 

So when foriom, and lonesome at her gate, 

The Royal Mary solitary sat, 

And view'd the moon-beam trembling on the wave, 

And heard the hollow surge her prison lave, 

Towards France's distant coast she beat her sight, 106 

For there her soul had wing'd its longing fligiit ; 

There did she form full many a scheme of joy, 

Visions of bliss unclouded with alloy, 

Which bright through Hope's deceitful optica beam'd. 

And all became the surety which it seem'd; 110 

She wept, yet felt, while all withio was calm, 

In every tear a melancholy charm. 

To yonder hill, whose sides, deform'd and steep, 

Just yield a scanty sust'nance to the sheep, 

With thee, my friend, I oftentimes have sped, 116 

To see the sun rise from his healthy bed ; 

To watch the aspect of the summer mom, 

Smiling upon the golden fields of com. 

And taste delighted of superior joys, 

Beheld through Sympathy's enchanted eyes : IM 

With silent admiration oft we view'd 

The myriad hues o'er heaven's blue concave strew'd ; 

The fleecy clouds, of every tint and shade, 

Round which the silvery sunbeam glancing play*d« 

And the round orb itself, in azure throne, 115 

Just peeping o'er the blue hill's ridgy zone ; 

We mark'd delighted, how with aspect gay, 

Reviving Nature, hail'd returning day ; 

Mark'd how the flowerets rear'd their drooping heads, 

And the wild lambkins bounded o'er the meada, ISO 

While from each tree, in tones of sweet delight, 

The birds suog pnans to the source of light : 

OA have we watch'd the speckled lark arise, 

Leave his grass bed, and soar to kindred skiet, 

And rise, and rise, till the pain'd sight no ouwe 1S6 

Could trace hi^ in his high aerial tour ; 
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Though on the ear, at mterrala, hia song 
Came wafted slow the wary breease along ; 
And we have thought how happy were our lot, 
Bleas'd with some sweet, some eolitary cot, 140 

Where, from Ihe peep of day, till rui»et eve 
Began in every dell her forme to weave, 
We might pursue our sports from day to day, 
And in each other's arms wear life away. 

At niltry noon too, when our toils were done, 141 

We to the gloomy glen were wont to run ; 

There on the turf we lay, while at our feet 

The cooling rivulet rippled softly sweet : 

And mused on holy theme, and ancient lore, 

Of deeds, and days, and heroes now no more ; ISO 

Heard, as his solemn harp Isaiah swept, 

Sung wo unto the wicked land — and wept ; 

Or, fancy-led — saw Jeremiah mourn 

In solemn sorrow o'er Judea's urn. 

Then to another shore perhaps would rove, 166 

With Plato talk in his Dyssian grove ; 

Or, wandering where the Thespian palace rose, 

Weep once again o'er fair Jocasta's woes. 

Sweet then to us was that romantic band, 

The ancient legends of our native land — 160 

Chivalric Britomart, and Una fair, 

And courteous Constance, doom'd to dark despair. 

By turns our thoughts engaged ; and oft we talk'd, 

Of times when monarch superstition stalk'd ; 

And when the blood-fraught galliots of Rome 166 

Brought the grand Druid fabric to its doom : 

While, where the wood-hung Meinai's waters flow, 

The hoary harpers pour'd the strain of wo. 

While thus employ'd, to us how sad the bell 

Which summon 'd us to school I 'Twaa Fanoy^ knell, ITO 

And, sadly sounding on the sullen car. 

It spoke of study pale, and chilling fear. 

Tet even then, (for oh ! what chams can bind. 

What powers control, the energies of mind !) 

Even then we eoar'd to many a height sublime, ITS 

And many a day-dream oharm'd the lasy time. 
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At ereninff too, how pleasing wms our walk, 

Endear'd by FriendBhip'a uorestnined talk. 

When to the upland hughts we bent our way, 

Tf view the last beam of departing daj i UD 

How calm was all around ! no playful breese 

Sigh'd 'mid the wavy foliage of the trees, 

Butall was still, tave when, with droway song. 

The gray-fly wound his sullen hom aloog ; 

Aad save when, heard in soft, yet merry g^ee. 

The distant church-bclls' mellow harmony ; 180 

The silver mirror of the lucid brook, 

That 'mid the tufted broom its still coone took ; 

The rugged arch, that clasp'd its silent tides, 

linth moBs and rauk weeds hanging down its sides: 190 

The craggy rock, that jutted on the sight ; 

The shrieking bat, that took its heavy flight ; 

All, all was pregnant with divine delight^ 

We loved to watch the swallow swimming hi^ 

In the bright azure of the vaulted sky ; IW 

Or gaze upon the clouds, whose color'd pride 

Was Bcatter'd thinly o'er the welkin wide, 

And tinged with such variety of shade. 

To the charm'd soul sublimest thoughts convey'd- 

In these what forms romantic did we trace, 100 

While Fancy led us o'er the realms of space ! 

Now we espied the Thunderer in his car. 

Leading the embattled seraphim to war, 

Then stately towers descried, sublimely high, 

In Gothic grandeur frowning on the sky — 106 

Or saw, wide stretching o'er the azure height, 

A ridge of glaciers in mural white, 

Hugely terrific. — But those times are o'er, 

And the fond scene can charm mine eyes no more ; 

For thou art gone, and I am left below, tlO 

Alone to stru^le through this world of wo. 

The scene is o'er — still Bcasona onward mil. 

And each revolve conducts me toward the goal ; 

Tet all is blank, without one soft relief. 

One endless continuity of grief ; tift 

And the tired soul, now led to thoughts sublime, 

Looks bat for rest beyond the bounds of time. 
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T<m) on, toil on, ye buey crowib, that pant 
For hoardB of wealth which ye will never want : 
And, lost to all bat gain, with ease resiga S90 

The calms of peace and happiness divine \ 
Par other caree be mine — Men little crave 
Id this short joamey to the silent grave ; 
And the poor peasant, bless'd with peace and healthy 
I envy more than Crtssus with his wealth. 8S6 

Tet grieve not I, that Fate did not decree 
Paternal acrea to await on me ; 
She gave m« more, she placed within mv breast 
A heart with little pleased — with little luess'd : 
I look around me, where, on every side, tSO 

Extensive manors spread in wealthy pride ; 
And could my sight be borne to either zone, 
I should not find one <bot of land my own- 
But whither do I wander ? shall the muse, 
For golden baits, her simple theme refuse f SS6 

Oh, no ! but while the weary spirit greets 
The fading scenes of childhood's far-gone sweets, 
It catches all the infant's wandering tongue. 
And prattles on in desultory song. 

That sooff must close — the glooniy mists of night S40 
Obscure the pale stars' visionary light, 
And ebon darkness, clad in vapory wet, 
Steals on the welkin in primeval jet. 

The song must close. — Once more my adverse lot 
Leads me reluctant from this cherish'd spot : S45 

A^ain compels to plunge in busy life. 
And brave the hateful turbulence of strife. 

Scenes of my youth — ere my unwilling feet 
Are tuTn'd forever from this loved retreat, 
Ere on these fields, with plenty cover'd o'er, S50 

My eyes are closed to ope on them no more, 
Let me ejaculate, to feeing due. 
One long, one last affectionate adieu. 
Grant that, if ever Providence should please 
To give me an old age of peace and ease, tS5 

Grant that, in these Bequester'd shades mj days 
14* 
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May wear away in gradual decays ; 
And oh I ye spirits, who unbodied pl^T* 
Unseen upoa the pinions of the day, 
Kind genii of my native fields benigo. 
Who were • • • • 



£CCEITTRIC DRAMA, 

WItrrXlf AT A TKBY MAtUI Ml. 



THE DANCE OF THE COHBUMPTmS. 



DiNO-DONQ ! ding-dong ! 
Merry, merry, go the bells, 

Ding-dong ! dine-dong ! 
Orer the heath, over uie moor, and over the d 

* Swinging slow with sullen roar,* 
Dance, dance away the jocund roundelay I 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, cfdls us away. 

». 

Round the oak, and round the elm* 

Merrily foot it o'er the ground ! 
The sentry ghost it stands aloof, 
So menily, merrily foot it round. 
Ding-dong I ding-dong '. 
Merry, merry go the bells 
Swelling in the nightly gale, 
The sentry gho8t,> 
It keeps its post, 
And soon, and soon our sports muBt fall : 
But let us trip tl|« "H^tly ground, 
While &e meriyyMftj bdls ring round. 
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S. 
Hark ! hark i tiie d«ath-watoh tiob I 
See, see, the winding-sheet ! 

Our daooe is done, 

Our race is run, 
And we must lie at the alder's feet .' 

Ding-donjf, ding-dong, 

Merry, merry go the bells. 
Swinging o'er the weltering wave ! 

And we must seek 

Our death->bedB bleak, 
Where the green sod grows upon the grave- 

nW nwh— Tha OmMmi of Cw w Bf d en dHco^ UJMd in ■ ^^Um E 

■lIMihiil t^ MUHifbl HiMic.] 

Come, Melancholy, sister mine. 

Cold the dews, and chill the night ! 
Come from thy dreary shrine t 

The wan moon climbs the heavenly hei^, 

And underneath the sickly ray, 

TroopQ of squalid spectres play, 

And the dying mortals' groan 

Startles the night on her dusky thnme. 

Come, come, sister mine .' 

Gliding on the pale moon-shine : 
We'll ride at ease, 
On the tainted breeze. 

And oh ! our sport will be divine. 



Sister from my dark abode, 
Where nests the raven, sits the toad. 
Hither I come, at thy command : 
Sister, sister, join thy hand ! 
Sister, sister, join thy hand I 
I will smooth the way for thee. 
Thou sbalt furnish food for me. 
Come, let us speed our way 
Where the troops of spectre* pky ; 
To charnel-houses, churoh-yurds drear 



I 
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Where Death site with a horrible leer, 
A lasting grin, on a throne of bones, 
And skiin along the blue tnmb-fltones. 

Come, let ub speed away, 
Lay our anareB, and spread our tethw I 
I will smooth the way for thee. 
Thou Shalt fumieh food for me ; 
And the ^rass shall wave 
O'er many a grave, 
Where youth and beau^ sleep together. 

OONBUHFTKnr. 

Come, let us speed our way ! 
Join our hands, and spread our tether 1 
I will furnish food lor thee, 
Thou shalt smooth the way for me ; 
And the grass shall wave 
O'er many a grave, 
Where youth and beauty sleep t<^ther. 

■tBLAtrcaOLY. 

Hist, sister, hist ! who comes here i 
Oh ! I know her by that tear. 
By that blue eye's languid glare, 
By her skin, and by her hah- : 

She la mine. 

And she is thine, 
Now the deadliest draught prepare. 

COHSUKPnON. 

In the dismal night air dress'd, 
I will creep into her breast : 
Flush her cheek, and bleach her skia, 
And feed on the vital fire within. 
Lover, do not trust her eyes, — 
When they sparkle most, she diM ! 
Mother, do not trust her breath,— 
Comfort she will breathe in death ! 
Father, do not strive to save her, — 
She is mine, and I must have her ! 
The ooffiD moRt be her bridal bed ; 
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Tho wtodingr-sheet must wrap her head ; 
The whiaperiog wiuda must o'er her aigfa. 
For soon id the grave the maid must lie. 

The worm it will riot 

On heavenly diet, 
When death has deflour'd her eye. 

[WUk CoMSKmoa ipstkhAaasuaA aoMn.] 



With* what a silent and dejected pace 

Dost thou, wan Moon ! upon thy way advance 

In the bine welkin's vault ! — Pale wanderer ! 

Hast thou too felt the panga of hopeless love, 

That thus, with such a mdandioly grsoe, 

ThoD do0t pursue thy solitary course ? 

Hat ti)y ^dymion, smooth-faced hoy, forsook 

TRiy widowM breast — on which the spoiler oft 

Has nestled fondly, while the silver clouds 

JPantsstio pUlow'd thee, and the dim night, 

Obsequious to thy will, encurtain'd round 

With its thick fringe thy oouch i — Wan traveller, 

How like thy fate to mine ! — ^Yet I have still 

One heavenly hope remaining, which thou laok'lt ; 

My woes will soon be buried in the grave 

Of kind fbrgetfulness : — my journey here, 

Though it oe darksome, joyless, and foriom. 

Is yet but short, and soon my weary feet 

Wfll oreet the peaceful inn of lasting rest. 

But thou, unhappy Queen ! art doom'd to trace 

Thy lonely walk in the drear realms of night, 

Wule many a lagging age sh^l sweep beneatti 

The leaden pinions of unshaken time ; 

Though not a hope shall spread its glittering hue 

To cheat thy steps along the weary way. 

O that the sum of human happiness 
Should be so trifling, and so frail withal, 

&* rf^llr nd irith bow «u • be* ■ 
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That when poBsess'd, it is but leaseo'd grief; 

And evea then there's scaroe a sudden gust 

That blows across the dismal waste 6f hie, 

But bears it from the view. — Oh ! who would ■faon 

The hour that cats from earth, and fear to press 

The calokand peaceful pillows of the grave, 

And yet endure the variouB ills of life, 

And dark vicissitudes ! — Soon, I hope, I feel, 

And am assured, that I shall lay my head, 

My weary aching head, oo its last rest, 

And on my lowly bed the grass-green sod 

Will flourish sweetly. — And then they will weep 

That one so young, and what they're pleased to oall 

So beautiful, shoiud die so soon — And tell 

How painful Disappointment's canker'd fang 

Withered the rose upon my maiden cheek. 

Oh, foolish ones .' why, I shall sleep so sweetly. 

Laid in my darksome grave, that they themselves 

Might envy me my rest ! — And as for them, 

Who, on the score of former intimacy, 

May thus remembrance me — they must themselTea 

Successive fall. 

Around the winter lire 
(When out-a-doors the biting frost cooffeals, 
And shrill the skater's irons on the pooT 
Ring loud, as by the moonlight he perfotBOB 
His graceful evrdutions) they not long 
Shalt sit and chat of older times, and feats 
Of early youth, but silent, one by one, 
Shall drop into their shroudH. — Some, in their age, 
. Ripe for the sickle ; others young, like me. 
And falling green beneath th' untimely stroke. 
Thus, in short time, in the church-yard forloni. 
Where I shall lie, my friends will lay them down, 
And dwell with me, a happy family. 
And oh .' thou cruel, yet beloved youth, 
Who now hast left me hopeless here to moam. 
Do thou but shed one tear upon my oorse. 
And say that I was gentle, and deserved 
A better lover, and I shall foi^ve 
All, all thy wrongs ; — and then do thou forget 
The faapIesB Ma^aret, and be as blcss'd 
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Am wUi CNi make thee — Lau^, and pUyi Bnd b 
Widi thy dear choice, and never think of me. 

Tet hist, I hear a step. — In this dark wood — 



TO A FRIEND. 



>*rB read, my friend, of Diocleaian, 

And moDj other noble Grecian, 

Who wefUtb and palaces resigned, 

In cots the joys of peace to find ; 

Maximian'B meal of tumip-tops, 

(Disgusting food to dainty chops,) 

I've also read of, without wonder ; 

But such a cure'd cgregiouB blunder, 

As that a man of wit and sense. 

Should leave his hooka to hoard up peno«,- 

Forsake the loved Annian maids, 

For all the pett; tricks of trades, 

I never, either now, or long since. 

Have heard of such a piece of nonsense - 

That one who learning's joys hath felt, 

And at the Muse's altar knelt. 

Should leave a life of sacred leisure. 

To taste the accumulating {Measure ; 

And, metamorphosed to an alley duck, 

Qrovel in loads ofkindred muck. 

Oh ! 'tis beyond my comprehension ! 

A courtier throwing up' his pension, — 

A lawyer working without a fee, — 

A parson giving charity, — 

A truly pious methodist preacher, — 

Are not, ^ad, so out of nature. 

Had nature made thee half a fool, 

Bnt ffivea thee wit to keep a school, 

I had not stared at thy backsliding : 

Rut when thy wit I can confide in, 
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When well I know thy just pretenoe 

To kolid and exalted KUe ; 

When well I know that on thy head 

Philow^hy her lights hath ihed, 

I stand ashast ! thy virtuei Mum too, 

And vonder what this world will oome to I 

Tet, whence this Btraia i shall 1 repine 
That thou alone doat no^y shine f 
Shall I lament that thou alone, 
Of men of parts> hast prudence known ? 



LINES 
Off BEADING THE POBHS OF WAKKW. 



Oh, Warton ! to thy soothing shell, 
StPBtdi'd remote in hermit cell, 
Where the brook runs babbhng bf. 
Forever I could listening he ; 
And, catching all the Muse's fire, • 
Hold converse with the tuneful qnlre. 

What pleasing themes thy page adorn, 
The ruddy streaks of cheerful mom, 
The pastoral pipe, the ode sublime, 
And Melancholy's mournful chime ! 
Each with unwonted graces ahinM 
In thy ever>lovely lines. 

Thy Muse deserves the lasting meed ; 
Attuning sweet the Dorian reed, 
Now the love-lorn swain complains, 
And sings his sorrows to the plaiiu ; 
Now the Sylvan scenes appear 
Through all the changes of the year; 
Or the elegiac strain 
Softly singM of mental pain. 
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And mournfiil diapsBoiu nil 
On the faiatly-d; 



lapsBonBuii 
lying gale. 



Bat, ah I the aoothing iGette is o*er ! 

On middle flight we cease to soar, 
For now the Muse assames a bolder sweep, 
Strikes on the Ijric string her sorrows deep. 

In strains unheard before. 
Now, now the rising fire thrills high, ' 
Now, now to heaven's high realms we fly, 

And every throne ezMore ; 
The soul entranced, on mighty wings, 
Tnth all the poet's heat, npsprings, 

And knee earthly woes ; 
Till all alaim'd at the ^ddy heifrtit, 
The Mose descends on ge«tler night. 

And lulls the wearied soul to soft repoae. 



TO THE HUSE. 



iLL-rATsn maid, in whose unhappy train 
Chill poverty and misery are seen, 

Angoish end discontent, the unhappy bane 
Of lite, and blackener of each brighter scene. 

Why to tl^ votaries dost thou give to feel 
So keenly all the scorns — the jeers of life ^ M 

Wl^ not endow them to endure the strife 

mth apathy's invulnerable steel, 

Of self-content and ease, each tomiringwonnd to heal? 

II. 

Ah ! who would taste your self-deluding joys, 
Hat lure the unwary to a wretched doom, 

Hiat bid fair views and flattering hopes arise, 
Then hurt them headlong to a laatmg tomb f 

What is the charm which leads thy victims on 
15 
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To penerere ia pathi thst lead to wo ? 

What can induce them in that rout to go^ 
In which innumerotu before have gone, 
And died in niiaefl7, poor and wo-bcgone. 

III. 

Tet can I ask vhat diamu in thee are faaaA ; 
I, who have drank from thine ethereal rill, 

And taated all the pleasures that abound 
Upon Parnassus' loved Aooian hill ? 

I, through whose soul the Muses' strains aye Haiti * 
Oh 1 1 do leel the spell with which I'm tied ; 

And though our annals fearibl stories tdl. 
How Savage laoguishM, uid how Otway dM, 
Tet most I persevere, let whate'er will betide. 



I. 

Why should I blush to own 1 love i 
Tia Love Uiat rules the realms above. 
Why should I blush to say to all, 
That Virtue holds my heart in thrall ? 

II. 

Why should I seek the thickest shade 
Lest Love's dear secret be betray'd f 
Why the stem brow deceitful move* 
When I am languishing with love i 

III 

Is it weakness thus to dwell 
On passion that I dare not tell ? 
Such weakness I would ever prove ! 
Tim painful, thou^ 'tis tweeit» to lore. 



THE WANDEIUNO BOT. 

A aoHO. itt 

1. 

Whbit the winter wind whistles along the wild moor, 
And the cottaeer ihats on the beggar his door ; 
When the ohining tear stands in my oontfrnrtleaa eye. 
Oh, how hard li the lot of the Wandering Boy t ' 

n. 

The winter is cold, and I Iutb no vest, 
And my heart it is cold as tt beats in my tweast; 
No father, no mother, no kindred have I, 
For I am a parentless Wandering Boy. 

III. 
Yet I had a home, and I once had a sire, 
A mother who granted each infant desire ; 
Our cottage it stood in a wood-embower'd vale, 
When the ring^ve would warble its sorrowful tale 

IV. 

Bat my father and mother were summon'd away, 
And they left me to hard-hearted strangers a prey ; 
I fled from their rigor with many a sigh, 
And now I'm a poor little Wandering Boy. 



The wind it is keen, and the snow loads the gale, 
And no one will list to my innocent tale ; 
ni go to the grave where my parents both lie, 
And death ihall befriend the poor Wandering Boy* 



HtXl^lfif^tfT. 



—The western gale, 



IQId as the kisees of connubial love, 

Phys round my languid limbs, as all diNolredt 
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Beneath the aDdeot elm's fantastic shade 
I lie, exhausted with the oooatide beat : 
While rkmliDg o*er his deep-worn pebble bed, 
The raiM rirulet nishes at my feet, 
Dispeiuiiig coolaess. — On the Oinfed mar^ 
Full TOMBj a floweret rears its head,— or innk. 
Or gandy daffiidil. — Tis here, at dood, 
The bufildn*d wood-nymphB from the heat retire, 
And lave them in the fountun ; here seonre 
From Pan, or savaffe satyr, they disport ' 
Or Btretch'd supinely on the velvet turf, 
Lull'd by the laden bee, or aoltry fly, 
Invoke Uie God of slumber. • * • 



And, hark ! how merrily, from distant tower, 
Ring round the village bells ! now on the gale 
They rise with gradual swell, distinct and loud j 
Anon they die upon the pensive ear, 
Melting in faintest music. — They bespeak 
A day of Jubilee, and oft they bear, 
Commix 'd along the unfrequented shore, 
The sound of village dance and tabor loud. 
Startling the musing ear of Solitude. 

Such is the jocund wake of WhitBuntide. 
When happy Superstition, gabbling eld ! 
Holds her unhurtful gambols. — All the day 
The rustic revellers ply the mazy dance 
On the smooth-shaven green, and then at eve 
Commence the harmless rites and auguries ; 
^^And many a tale of ancient days goes round. 
They tell of wizard seer, whose potent spells 
Could hdd in dreadful thrall the laboring moon. 
Or draw the fiz'd stars from their eminence. 
And still the midnight tempest. — Then anon 
Tell of unchamell'd spectres, seen to glide 
Along the lone wood's unfrequented path, 
Staruing the 'nighted traveller ; while the sound 
Of undistinguish'd murmurs, heard to come 
From the dork centre of the deep'ning g^en. 
Struck on his frosen ear. 
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Oh, Iraonnoe ! 
Thou art fall'n Dtan'a best friend < with thee he fipeccb 
In frigid apathy ^ong his way, 
And never does the tear of agony ^ 

Burn down his soorching cheek ; (» the keen itoel 
Of wounded feeling penetrate his breast- 
Even now, as leaning on this fragrant bank, 
i taste of all the keener happiness 
Which sense refined i^rd»— Even now, my heart 
Would fain induce me to forsake the worid. 
Throw oS* these garmMts, and in shepherd's weeds, 
With fl small floi^, and short suspended reed, 
To sojourn in the woodland.— Then my thoug^it 
Draws such gay lectures of ideal bliss. 
That I could almost err in reason's spite, 
■And trespass on my judgment. 

Such is life : 
"The dntant prospect always seems more fair, 
.And when attain 'd, another still succeeds, 
far fairer than before, — yet compass'd round 
~With the same dangers, and the same dismay. 
And we poor pilgrims in this dreary maze, 
Still discontented, chase the fairy form 
Of unsubstantial Happiaras, to find, 
_^Vhen life itself is sinking in the strtfe, 
*Tis but no airy bubble aad a cheat. 



Habk ! how the merry bells ring jocund round, 
And now they die upon the veering' breeae; 

Anon they thunder loud 

Full on tiie musing ear. 

Wdited in varying cadence, by the shore 
Of the sUU twinkung river, they bespeak 
16* 
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A day of jubilee, 
An ancieDt holiday. 

And, lo ! the rural revels are begun, 
And gaOy ecbq^ to the laughing aky. 

On the onooth-shavea green. 

Resounds the voice of Hirth. 

Alas ! regardless of the tongue of Fate, 
l%at tells them 'Us but aa an hour rinoe the} 

Who now are in their graves. 

Kept up the Whitsua cbince. 

And that another hour, and they muat fall 
like Uiose who went before, and sleep as still 

Beneath the silent sod, 

A cold and cheerless ideep. 

Tet why should thoughts like these intrude to scare 
The vurrant Happiness, when she will deign 

To smile upon us here, 

A transient visiter ? 

Mortals ! be ^adsome while ye have the power. 
And laugh and seize the glittering lapse of joy ; 

la time the bell wul toU 

That warns ye to your graves. 

I to the woodland solitude will bend 

My lonesome way — where Mirth's obstreperous shout 

Shall not intrude to break 

The meditative hour. 

There will I pond» on the state of man, 
Joyless and sad of heart, and consecrate 

This day of jubilee 

To sad reflection's shiine ; 

And I will cast my fond eye far beyond 
This world of care, to where the steeple load 

Shall rock i^ve the sod, 

Where I shall sleep in peace 



i 
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I. 



BI&iBui ! wrap thy mantle round ihee, 

(kid the nin beats on thy breast : 
Why ohould Horror's voice astound thee 
Death can bid the wretched rest ! 
All under the tree 
Thy bed may be, 
And tiiou mayst slumber peacefully. 

II. 
Maiden ! once gay Pleasure knew thee ; 

Now thy cheeks are pale and deep : 
Lore has been a felon to thee, 
Yet, poor maiden, do not weep .' 
There's rest for thee 
All under the tree, 
Where thou wilt sleep most peacefully. 



Tor 4FOUI 

ON DESPAIR. 

Soke to Aonian lyres of silver sound 

With winning elegance attune their song, 

Form'd to sink li^tly on the soothed sense, 

And charm the soul with soflest harmony : 

Tis then that Hope with aanguine eye is seen 

Roving through Fancy's gay futurity ; 

Her heart Ught dancing to the sounds of pleasure, 

Pleasure of dayB to come. — Memory, too, then 

Cornea with her sister. Melancholy sad, 

Pensively musing on th^oenes of youth, 

Scenes never to retumV 

■Such subjects merit poets used to raise 

The attic verse harmonious ; but for me 

A dreadlier theme demands my backwarcl hand, 

And bids me strike the strings of dissonance 

•Alkdut to tb* two plMrnig poaoi, tb* nttaam of Hope ud at UmmtT- 
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With frantic. energy. 

'Tis wan Despair I sinff ; if sing I can 

Of him before whose blast the voice of Song, 

And Mirth, and Hope, and Happiness all fly, 

Nor ever dare return. His notes are heard 

At noon of niffht, where on the coast of blood, 

The lacerated son of Angola 

Howls forth his suflferings to the moaning wind ; 

And, when the awful silence of the night 

Strikes the chill death-dew to the murderer's heart, ^ 

He speaks in every conscience-prompted word 

Half utter'd, half suppressed — 

'Tis him I sing — Despair — ^terrific name, 

Striking unsteadily the tremulous chord 

Of timorous terror — discord in the sound : 

For to a theme revolting as is this, 

Dare not I woo the maids of harmony, 

Who love to sit and catch the soothing sound 

Of lyre ^olian, or the martial bugle. 

Calling the hero to the field of glory. 

And firing him with dqeds of high emprise, 

And warlike triumph : but from scenes like mine 

Shrink they affrighted, and detest the bard 

Who dares to sound the hollow tones of horror. 

Hence, then, soft maids. 
And woo the silken zephyr in the bowers 
By Heliconia's sleep-inviting stream : 
For aid like yours I seek not ; His for powers 
Of darker hue to inspire a verse like mine ! 
^Tis work for wizards, sorcerers, and fiends ! 

Hither, ye furious imps of Acheron, 
Nurslings of hell, and beings shunning light, 
And all the myriads of the burning concave ; 
Souls of the damned ; — Hither, oh ! come and join 
The infernal chorus. 'Tis Despair I sing ! 
He, whose sole tooth inflii|| a deadlier pang 
Than all your tortures joiira. Sing, sing Despair ! 
Repeat the sound, and celebrate his power ; 
Unite shouts, screams, and agonising shrieks, 
Till the loud peean ring through hell's high vault, 
And the remotest spirits of the deep 
Leap from the lake, and join the dreadful song. 
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TO THE WIND, 



Not nnfitmilinr to Dt^e ear, 

Bluta of the night ! ye howl as now 

My Bhuddmng oaaeiaent loud 
mth Ufiil force ye beat 

Bfine ear has dwelt in ailent awe, 
"Ae bowling aweep, the sudden roah i 
And when the passing gale 
Four'd deep the hollow dirge. 



THE ETE OF DEATH. 



I. 

SiLEHCK of death — portentooB oalm, 

Those airy forms that yonder fly, 
Denote that your void fore-runs a storm. 

That the hour of fate is ni^. 
I see, I see, on the dim mist oorne, 

The Spirit of battles rear his crest ! 
I see, I see, that ere the mom, 

His spear will forsake its hated rest. 
And the widow'd wife of LarrendlU will beat her n 
breast. 

n. 

O'er die smooth bosom o||^ sullen deep. 

No softly ruffling zephj^Hy ; 
But Nature sleeps a deaUileM deep. 

For the hour of battle is nigh. 
Not a loose leaf wares on the dusky oak. 

Bat a creepi[^ stillness reigns around ; 
Except when the raven, with ominous croak. 

On the ear does nnvdoomely soond. -'- 
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I know, I know what this sOeoce mcuM ; 

I know what the nven nith — 
Strike, oh, ye bards ! the melancholy haip, 

VfX thia ia the eve of death. 

UI. 

Behold, how along the twilight air 

The shades of our fathera slide f 
There Morrea fled, with the blood-drendiV hair. 

And Colma with gray aide. 
Nonle around its codness fiinga, 

'Vet aadly sigh the ^oomy trees ; 
And, hark ! how the harp's unriaited strings 

Sound sweet, as if swept by a whispering hneM I 
'TIS done ! the sun he has set in blood > 

He will never set more to the brave ; 
Let OB pour to the hero the dirge of death — 

For to-morrow he hies to the grave- 



THANATOS. 

Oh ! who would eheriah life. 
And cling unto this heavy clc^ of day, 

Love this rode worid of strife, 
Where glooms and tempests cloud the fairest day ; 
And where, 'neath outward smiles, 
ConceaI'd, the snake lies feeding on its prey, 
Where pit-falls lie in every flowery way, 

And sirens hire the wanderer to their wflea ! 
Hateful it is to me, 
Its riotous railings and revengeful strife ; 

I'm tired with all its screams and brutal shouts 
Dinning the ear ; — away — away with life ! 

And welcome, oh ! tht^Htent maid, 

Who in some foggy vaiut art laid, 

Where never day-light's dazzling ray 

Comes to disturb thy dismal sway ; 

And there amid unwholesome damps dost sleep. 

In such forgetful slumbers deep, 

That all thy aenses stupified, 
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Are to marble petrified. 

Sleepy Death, I welcome thee ! 

Sweet are thy calms to misery. 

Poppies I will aak no more, 

Nor the fatal h,ellebore ; 

Death is the best, the only core, 

His are slumbers ever sore. 

Lay me in the Gothic tomb, 

la whose solemn fretted gloom 

I may lie in mouldering state, 

With all the grandeur of the great 

Over me, mMiiificent, 

Carve a. stately monument : 

Then thereui my statue lay, 

With handfl in attitude to pray. 

And angels serve to hold my head. 

Weeping o'er the father dead. 

Duly too at close of day, 

Let the pealinff organ play ; 

And whue the harmonious diunders roU, 

Chant a vesper to my soul : 

Thus how sweet my deep will bei 

Shut out firom thoughtfid misery ! 



ATHANAT08. 

AwiT with Death — away 
With all her sluggish sleeps and chilling dan 

Impervious to the day, 
Where Nature sinks into inanity. 
How can the soul desire 
Such hateful nothingness to crave, 
And yield with joy the vital fire. 
To moulder in the ^Bfc ! 
Tet mortal I^P^ sad. 
Eternal storms molest its sullen sky ; 

And sorrows ever rife 
Drain the sacred fountain dry — 
Away with mortal life ! 
But, hail the calm reality, 
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The seraph Immortality ! 

Hail the. Heavenly bowers of peace ! 

Where sJl the storms of passion cease. 

Wild Life's dismaying struggle o'er, 

The wearied spirit weeps no more ; 

But wears the eternal smile of joy. 

Tasting bliss without alloy. 

Welcome, welcome, happy bowers. 

Where no passing tempest lowers ; 

But the azure heavens display 

The everlasting smile of day ; 

Where the choral seraph choir, 

Strike to praise the harmonious lyre ; 

And the spirit sinks to ease, 

LuIPd by distant symphonies. ^ 

Oh ! to think of meeting there 

The friends whose ffraves received our tear^ 

The daughter loved, the wife adored, 

To our widow 'd arms restored ^ 

And all the joys which death did sever. 

Given to us a^fain forever ! 

Who would chng to wretched life. 

And hug the poison'd thorn of strife ; 

Who would not long from earth to fly, 

A sluggish senseless lump to lie. 

When the glorious prospect lies 

Full before his raptured eyes ? 



MUSIC. 

Writtn bfltwtMi tiM A|M of P<mrta«i ud FiftMn, with t km 



Music, all powerful o'er the human mind. 

Can still each mental storm, each tumult calm, 
Soothe anxious Care on slee^ess couch reclined. 



eenless 



And e'en fierce Anger's M^bs rage disarm. 

At her command the various passions lie ; 

She stirs to battle, or she lulls to peace ; 
Melts the charm'd soul to thrilling ecstasy, 

▲nd bids the jarring world's harsh clangour cease. 
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Her mardal sounda doq faioting troops rnapire 
With strength unwonted, and enthusiaam raiae ; 

Infuse new ardor, and with youthful fire 
Urge on the warrior gray mth length of daya. 

Far bettw she when with her eoothing lyre 
She chamu the faldiion from the savage graq>, 

And melting into pity vengeful Ire, 
Looses the Uoody breast-piate'a iron clasp. 

With her in penmve mood I long to roam, 
At midnight's hour, or evening's calm i 

Aod thou^tful o'er the falling streamlet's 
In calm Seoluaion'a liermit-walka redine. 

Whilst mellow aoonda from diatant oopse ariM, 
Of soAest flute or reeda harmonic join'd, 

With rapture thrill'd each worldly paaaion die*, 
And {Heaaed Attention olaima the paasive mind. 

Soil through the dell the dying atraina retire, 
Then burst majestic in the varied swell j 

Now breathe melodious as the Grecian lyre, 
Or on the ear in sinking cadence dwell. 

Romantic sounds ! such is the bliss ye give, 
That heaven's bright scenes seem bursting on 
soul. 

With joy I'd yield each sensual wish, to live 
Forever 'neath your undefiled oontrol. 

Oh ! surely melody from heaven was sent. 
To cheer the soul when tired with human strife, 

To soothe the wayward heart by sorrow rent. 
And aoflen down the ragged road of life. 




MtM ofHamit, benU tuld 
Of pbnn^, matio labor's chid. 
Hall ! oh haO ! 1 greet thy beam. 
As aoft it trembles o'er the stream, 
And glds the straw-thatch'd hamlet wide, 
Where Innoeence and Peace reside ; 
Tk thoo that glad'st wiUi joj die rastio throng, 
Prompteat the tri|q)ing dance, th' exhilarating soi 

Moon of Harvest, I do love 

OVr the nidands now to rove, 

While thy modest ray serene 

Gilds the wide Burroundinff scene ; 

And to watch thee riding hi^ 

In the blue vault of the sky, 
Where no thin vapor intercepts thy ray. 
Bat in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy wi 

Pleasing 'tis, <Ai < modest Moon I 
Nov titw Ni^t is at her noon , 
'Neath thy sway to musing lie, 
While around the aephyrs sigh, 
Fanning eofl the sun-taon'd wheat, 
Ripen'd by the summer's heat ; 
Picturing all the rustic's joy 
When boandless plenty gAets his eye^ 

And thinking soon, 

Oh, modest Mood ! 
How many a female eye will roam 

Along the road, 

To see the load, 
The last dear load of harveat^«ne. 
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StonoB and tempests, floods &nd raiitt, 

Stem despoilers of the pltins, 

Henoe sway, the season fiee, 

Foes to li^t-heart joUitjr : 

M^ no winds careering high, 

Drive the clouds along the sl^, 
Bat may all nature smile with aspect boon, 
When in the hesTeos thou show'at thy face, oh, Bar- ^ 
vest Moon t 

*Neath yon lowly roof he Uea, 

The hnsbandraan, with Bleq>-Mal*d ejet ; 

He dreams of crowded bams, and round 

The ysurd he heaia the flail resound ; 

Oh ! may no hurricane destroy 

His visionary views of jojr ! 
(Sod of the I'nnds I oh, hear his humble prayer, 
And while the moon of harreat shines, thy unsteriiif ■ 
whiriwiad spare. 

Sons of luxury, to you 

Leave I Sleep's dull power to woo : 

Press ye still the downy bed, 

While feverish dreams snrrouod your hetul ; 

I will seek the woodland glade. 

Penetrate the thickest shade, 

Wrapp'd in Contemplation's dreams, 

Mu8inghw4> OQ holy themee> 

While on the gale 

ShaU softly sul 
The ni^tingale's enchanting tone, 

And oft my eyes 

Shall grateful rise 
To thee, the modest Harvest Bloon ! 
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I. 

floFTLT, loftly blow, re 

Oentljr o'er my Edwy fly ! 
Lo I he alumbere, alumbers mreetl7 ; 
Sf^Ujj >ephyi«, pan him fay ! 
My love is saleep, 
He lies by the deep, 
AU along where the Bait wavei agfa> 

IL 
I hare oover'd him with nuhea, 
Water-flags, and branches dry. 
Edwy, loiw have been thy atumben ; 
Edwy, Edwy, ope thine eye ! 
My love is asleep, 
He lies by the deep, 
All along where the salt wsTea aigfa. 

ni. 

Still he sleeps ; he will not waken, 

Fastly closed is his eye ; 
Paler is his cheek, and chiller 
Than the icy moon on high. 
Alas ! he is dead, 
He has chose his death-bed 
All along where the salt waves si^. 

IV. 

Is it, is it so, my Edwy ? 

Will thy elambers never fly ? 
Couldst thou think I would survive thec 
No, my love, thou bid'st me die. 
Thou bid'st me seek 
Thy death-bed bleak 
All along where the salt waves si^. 



I will gently kiss thjr cold lips, 

Od thy breast 111 lay mj head, 
And the winds shall sing our death-dirge, 
And our shroud the waters spread ; 
The moon will smile sweet, 
And the wild wave will best, 
Oh \ BO softly o'er our lonely bed. 
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Thov, Spirit of the spangled night ! 
I woo thee from the watch-tower high, 
Where thou dost ut to guide the bark 
Of lonely mariner. 

The winds are whistling o'er the wolds, 
The diatant main U moaning low ; 
Come, let us sit and weave a song- 
A melancholy song ! 

Sweet is the scented gale of mom, 
And sweet the noontide's fervid beam, 
But sweeter far the solemn calm. 

That marks thy mournful reign. 

\*re pass'd here many a lonely year. 
And never human vcHce have heard ; 
I've pass'd here many a lonely year 
A solitary man. 

And I have Unger'd in the shade, 
Fn»n sultry noon's hot beam ; and I 
Have knelt before my wicker door, 
To sing ray evening song. 
16* 
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And I h«Te bail*il the gnj mom high. 
On the blue mouauinv miHj bnnr, 
And tried to tune mr little reed 
To hynuu of hMrmoaj. 

But never could I time my iced. 
At morn, or qood, ta ere, eo sweet. 
As vhen apon the ocean shore 

I iiaii'd thy star-beam mfld. 

Hie day-spring' brings not joy to me, 

The moon it whispers not of peace ; 
Bat oh ! when darkness robes the heaTcns, 
My woes are mix'd with joy. 

And then I talk, and often think 
Adrial Toioes answer me ; 
And oh ! I am not then alone — 
A solitary man. 

And when the blustering winter winds 
Howl'in the woods that dothe my cave, 
I lay me on my lonely mat, 

And pleasant are my dreams. 

And Fancy gives me back my wife ; 
And Fancy gives me back my child ; 
She gives mc back my little home. 
And all its placid joys. 

Then hateful is the morning hour, 
That calls me from the dream of bliss, 
To And myself still lone, and hear 

The same dull sounds again. 

The deep-toned winds, the moaning sea. 
The whispering of the boding trees, 
The brook's eternal flow, and oil 
The Condor's hollow s 
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SONNET. 

Sweet to the gay of heart is Summer's smile, 

Sweet the wild music of the laughing Spring ; 
But ah ! my soul far other scenes beguile, 

Where gloomy storms their sullen shadows fling. 
b it for me to strike the Idalian string — 

Raise the soft music of the warbling wire, 
While in my ears the howls of furies ring 

And melancholy wastes the vital fire ? 
Away with thoughts like these — To some lone caye 

Where howls the shrill blast, and where sweeps the 
wave. 
Direct my steps ; there, in the lonely drear, 

ril sit remote from worldly noise, and muse 

Till through my soul shall Peace her balm infuse 
And whisper sounds of comfort in mine ear. 



THE CHRISTIAD, 

A DIVINE POEM. 



BOOK I. 
I. 

I UNO the Cross ! — ^Ye white-robed angel choirs, 
Who know the chords of harmony to sweep. 

Ye who o'er holy David's varying wires 
Were wont, of old, your hovering watch to keep. 
Oh, now descend ! and with your harpings deep. 

Pouring sublime the full syipphonious stream 
Of music, such as soothes the saint's last sleep 

Awake my slumbering spirit from its dream, 
And teach me how to exalt the high mysterious theme. 

II. 

Mourn ! Salem, mourn ! low lies thine humbled state. 
Thy glittering fanes are levell'd with the ground ! 
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Fallen is thy pride ! — Thine halls are desolate ! 
Where eret was heard the timbrel's sprightly sound, 
And frolic pleasures tripp'd the nightly round, 

There breeds the wild foi lonely, — and aghast 
Stands the mute pilgrim at the void profound, 

Unbroke by noise, save when the hurrying blast 
Sighs, like a spirit, deep along the oheorlesa waste. 

III. 

It is for this, proud Solyma ! thy towers 
Lie crumbling in the dust ; for this forloni 
" Thy genius wans along thy desert bowers, 
Wmie stern Destruction laughs, as if in Boom, 
That thou didst dare insult God's eldest bora ; 
And, with most bitter persecuting ire. 

Pursued his footsteps till the last day-dawn 
Rose on his fortunes — and thou saw'st the fire 
That came to light the world, in one great flash expire. 



Oh ! for a pencil dipp'd in living light, 

To paint the agonies that Jesus core ! 
Oh ! for the long-lost harp of Jesse's niight, 

To hymn the Saviour's praise from snore to shtve ; 

While eeraph hosts the lofty ptean pour, 
And Heaven enraptured lists the loud acclaim ! 

May a frail mortal dare the theme explore ^ 
May he to human ears his weak song frame .' 
Oh ! may he dare to sing Messiah's glorious name f 



Spirits of pity ! mild Crusaders, come ! 

Buoyant on clouds around your minstrel float. 
And give him eloquence who else were dumb, 

And raise to feeling and to fire his note ! 

And thou, Urania ! who dost still devote 
Thy nights and days to God's eternal shrine, 

Whose mild eyes 'lumined what Isaiah wrote. 
Throw o'er thy Bard that solemn stole of thine, 
And clothe him for the fight with energy divine. 
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TI. 



When from the temple's lotiy summit prone, 

Satan o'eroome, fell down ; and ^throned there, 
^e Son of Ood confesa'd, in splendor shone ; 
Swift as the glancing sunbeam cuts the air. 
Mad with defeat, and yelling his deqiair, 

• • • 

Fled the stem king of Hell — and with the g^are 
Of gliding meteors, ominous and red. 
Shot athwart the clouds that gathered round his head. 

VII. 

Ri^t o'er the Euxine, and that gulf which late 

The rude Massagete adored, he bent 
His northering courae, while round, in dusky state. 

The assemUing fiends their summon'd texqM M^ 
ment; 

Clothed in dark mists, upon their way they went. 
While, as they pass'd to regions more severe. 

The L^tland sorcerer swell 'd with loud lament 
The solitary gale, and, fiU'd with fear. 
The howling d^ bespoke unholy spirits near. 

vm. 

Where the -North Pole, in moody solitude, 
Spreads her huge tracks and frozen wastes around. 

There ice-rocks piled aloft, in order rude. 
Form a gigantic hall, where never sound 
Startled diUl Silence' ear, save when profound 

The smoke-frost mutter'd: there drear Cold for aye 
Thrones him, — and, fii'd on his primeval mound. 

Ruin, the giant, sits ; while stem Dismay 
Stalks like stune wo-stniok man along the desert way. 

IX. 
In that drear spot, grim Desolation's lair. 

No sweet remain of life eocheers the sight ; 
The dandng heart's blood in an instant there 

Wotdd freeze to marble. — Mingling day and night 

( Sweet interchange, which makes our labors light,} 
Are there unknown ; while in the summer skies 

The sun n^s ceaseless round his heavenly height, 
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Nor ever seti till Q-orn the scene he ffies, 
And leaves the long Ueak night of half the Tear to liw. 



Twas there, yet shuddering from the burning lake, 
Satan had oz'd their next conBistory, 

When parting last he fondly hoped to ^ake 
Messiah's ooiutancy,' — and thus to free 
The powers of darkness from the dread deoree 

Of bondage brought by him, and circumvent 
The unerring ways of Him whose eye oao lee 

The womb of Time, and, in its embryo pent, 
Discern the oolors dear of every dark event. 

XI. 
Here the stem monarch stay'd his rapid flight. 

And hia thick host, as with a jetty pall, 
Hovering obscured the north star's peaceful lig^t. 

Waiting on wing their haughty chieftain's call. 

He, meanwhile, downward, with a sullen fall, 
Dropp'd on the echoing ice. Instant the sound 

Of their broad vans was hush'd, and o'er the hall, 
Vast and obscure, the gloomy oohorta bound. 
Till, wedged in ranks, the seat of Satan they surround. 

XII. 
High on a solium of the solid wave, 

Prank'd with rude shapes by the fantastic frost, 
He stood in silence ; — now keen thoughts engrave 

Dark figures on his front ; and, tempest-toas'd. 

He fears to say that every hope is lost. 
Meanwhile the multitude as death are mute : 

So, ere the tempest on Malacca's coast, 
Sweet Quiet, gently touching her sof^ lifte, 
Sings to the whispering waves the prelude to dispute. 

XIII. 

At length collected, o'er the dark Divan 

The arch-fiend glanced, as by the Boreal blase 

Their downcast hrows were seen, and thus began 
His fierce harangue : — ' Spirits ! our better axyn 
Are now elapsed ; Mdocb and Belial's praise 

Shall sound no mme in groves by myriads trod 
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Lo ! the twht Iweaka 1 — The astoouhod natioiu gsM ! 
For oA u lifted hifh the aven^Dg rod ! 
For, Bpirits, thii ia He, — thia is the Soa of Qod. 

XIV. 
What then ! — ihall Satan's Bpirit crouch to fear ? 

Shall he who shook the pillars of OodV reign 
Drop from his unnerved ^m the hostile spear ? 

AudnesB ! The Tery thought would make me foin 

To tear the span^cta from yon jraudy plain, 
And hurl them at their Maker ! — Fix'd u fate 

Ism his Foe ! — Yea, thoug'h his pride should deign 
To soothe mine ire with half his regal state, 
Still would I bum with fix'd, unolter^a hate. 

XV. 

Now hear the issue of my cura'd emprixe^ 
Whea from our last sad synod I took fliriit, 

Buoy'd with false hopes, in some deep-laid dtsgolae, 
To tempt this vaunted H<ily One to write 
His own self-condemnation ; in the plight 

Of aged man in the lone wilderness, 
Gathering a few stray sticks, J met his si^t, 

And, leaning on my staff, seem'd much to guess 
What cause could mortal bring to that foriom recess. 

XVI. 

Then thus in homely guise I featly framed 

My lowly speech : — 'Good sir, what leads this way 
Tour wandering steps ? must hapless chance be 



niat you so far from haunt of mortals stray ? 

Here have I dwelt for many a lingering day. 
Nor trace of man have seen ; but how ! methouf^t 

Thou wert the youth on whom Qod's holy ray 
I saw descend in Jordan, when Johi^taught 
That he to falleQ man the saving promise brought.' 

XVII. 
' I am that man,' said Jesus, ' I am He ! 

But trace to questions — Canst thou point my feet 
To some low hut, if haply such there be 

In this wild lal^rinth, where I may meet 
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With homely greeting, and may ait and est ; 
For forty daya I have tarried fasting here, 
Hid in the dork ^ena of this lone retreat. 
And now I hunger ; and my fainting ear 
Longs much to greet the sound of Tountaiiia gushing 
near.' 

xvm. 

Then thus I answer'd wily : — ' If, indeed, 
Son of our God thou be'at, what need to seek 

For food from men ? — Lo ! on these flint stonei feed, 
Bid them be bread ! Open thy lips and *pe>ki 
And living rills from yqa parch'd rock will braafc.* 

Instant as I had spoke, his piercing eye 
FiiM on my face ; — the blood forsook my cheek, 

I could not bear his gaze ; — my mask slipp'd by ; 
I would have shnnn'd his look, but had not power to fly. 

XIX. 

Then he rebuked me with the holy word — 
Accursed sounds ! but now my native pride 

Retum'd, and by no foolish qualm deterr'd, 
I bore him from the mountain's woody side, 
Up to the summit, where extending wide 

Kingdoms and cities, palaces and fanes, 
Bright sparkling in the sunbeams, were descried. 

And in gay dance, amid luxuriant plains, 
Tripp'd to the jocund reed the emasculated swaim. 

XX. 

' Behold,' I cried, ' these glories ! scenes divine I 

Thou whoae sad prime in pining want decays, 
And these, rapture ! these shall all be thine. 

If thou wift give to me, not God, the praise. 

Hath he not given to indigence thy days ? 
Is not thy portion peril here and pain ? 

Oh ! leave hi^ temples, shun his wounding ways ! 
Seize the tiara ! these mean weeds disdain, 
Kneel, kneel, thou man of wo, and peace and splendor 
gain.' 

XXI. 
( b it not written,' itemly he replied. 
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' Tempt not the Lord thy God !' Frowning he speke, 
And instant sounds, aa of the ocean tide, 

Roae, and the whirlwind from its prison brake, 
And caught me up aloft, till in one flake, 
The udelong virfley met my swiA career. 
And Binote me earthward. — Jove hLnself might 
quake 
At such a fell ; my sinews orack'd, and near, 
Obacure and disay Bounds seem'd ringing in mine ear. 

xxn. 

SenteleM and stunn'd I lay ; till, casting round 
Bfy half onoonscious gaze, I saw tiie foe 

Bone on a car of roses to the ground, 
By Tolaot angels ; and as sailing alow 
He sunk, the hoary battlement oelow, 

While on the tall spire slept the slant sun-beam. 
Sweet on the eaamour'd aephyr was the flow 

Of heavenly instruments. Such strains oH seem. 
On star-light hill, to soothe the Syrian shepherd's dream. 

XXIIl. 

I saw blaspheming. Hate re&ew'd my strength ; 
I smote the ether with my iron wing. 

And left the accursed scene. — Arrived at length 
In these drear halls, to ye, my peers .' I bnng 
The tidings of defeat. Hell's haughty king 

Thrice vanquish'd, baffled, smitten, and dismay'd! 

shame ! la this the hero who could fling 
DeSanoe at his Maker, while array'd, 

Hi^ o'er the walls of light rebellion's banners play'd ! 

XXIV. 
Tet shall not Heaven's bland minions triumph ]oag ; 

Hell yet shall have revenge. — glorious sight, 
Prophetic visions on my fancy throng, 

1 see wild Agony's lean finger write 

Sad figures on his forehead !— Keenly br^^t 
Revenge's flambeau burns ! Now in his eyes 

Stand the hot tears, — immantled in the nigfat, 
Lo .' he retires to mourn ! — I hear his cries ! 
He faints — he falls — and lo ! — His true, ye powerg, he 
dies.* 

IT 
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XXY. 

Thus spake the dueftain, — asd as if he viewM 
Tbe Bcene he pietored, with his foot adTanoed 

And chest inflateid, motionleM he stood, 
While under his uplifted shield he glanced, 
With straining eye-ball fix'd, like one entranoed, 

On Tiewlees air ; — thither the dark platoon 
Gazed wondering, nothing seen, save ^len there 
danced 

The northern flash, or fiend late fled from aoon, 
Darkened the disk of the descending moon. 

XXVI. 

Silence crept stilljr throogh the ranks. — The hreeae 
Spake most distinctlj. As the sailor stands, 

"When all the midnight gasptog from the seas 
Break boding sobs, and to his sight expands 
High on the shrouds the spirit that commands 

The oeean-farer's life ; so stiff— so sear 

Stood each dark power ; — while throogh their nu- 
merous bands 

Beat not one heart, and mingling hope and fear 
Now told them all was lost, now bade revenge aiqiear. 

XXVII. 
One there was there, whose loud defjring tongue 

Nor hope nor fear had silenced, hut the swell 
Of over-boiling malice. Utterance long 

His passion mnck'd, and long he strove to telt 

His laboring ire ; still syllable none fell 
From his pale quivering lip, but died away 

For very fury ; from each hollow cell 
Half sprang his eyes, that cast a flamy ray, 
And * • . . # 

XXVUI. 

■ This comes,* at length burst from the forioua i^iief, 
* This comes of dirtant oounsels ! Here behtrfd 

The fruits of wily cunning ! the relief 
Which ooword policy would fain unfold. 
To soothe the powers that warr'd with Hearwi of 
old! 
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wise ! potent I sagaoioua snare ! 

And lo ! our prince — the mi^tjr and the Ixrid, 
There stands he, spell-struck, gaping at the air, 
Tfhile Heaven subTerts his reign, and plants her ataad- 
ard there.' 

XXIX. 
Here, as reooveped, Satan fix'd his eye 

Full on the speaker ; dark it waa and stern ; 
He wrqip'd hia black rest round him gloomily, 

And itiiod like one whom weightiest thoughts con- 

Him Mdoch mark'd, and stroTe again to turn 
Hia soul to rage. ' Behold, behold/ he cried, 

< The lord of Hell, who bade these legions spurn 
Almighty rule — ^behold he lays aside 
The spear of just rerenge, and shrinks, by man defied.* 

XXX. 

Thus ended Moloch, and his [burning] tongue 
Hung quiTering, as if [mad} to quench its heat 

In daughter. So, his native wilds among, 
The famish 'd tiger pants, when, near his seat, 
Press'd on the sands, he marks the traveller's feet. 

Instant low murmurs rose, and many a aword 
Had from its scabbard sprung ; but toward the seat 

Of the arch-fiend all tum'd with one accord, 
As loud he thus harangued the sanguinary horde. 



' Ye powers of Hell, I am no coward. I proved this of 
old : who led your forces against the armies of Jehovah ? 
Who coped with Ithuriel and the thunders of the Al- 
mi^ty .' Who, when stunned and confused ye lay on the 
burning lake, who first awoke, and collected your scat- 
tered powers .' Lastly, who led you across the un- 
fathomable abyss to this delightful world, and establish- 
ed that reign here which now totters to its base ? How, 
thraefore, dares yon treacherous fiend to cast a stain on 
Satan's bravery f he who prejrs only on the defence- 
lev — ^who Bucto the blood of infants, and delights only 
in Mta of ignoble cruelty and unequal contention. Away 
with the boaster who never joins, in action, but, like a 
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«• detenunauJT. Is pover we hare leacBed, by 
it experiaeDt wluch kwt os Heavea. that we are in- 
or b> ibe Tbuoder-tiewer : — la sabUctf — ia aiibtletj 
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Thiw we itiall pieroe our Coaquemr, thmncfa the noe 
Whicfa aa himseU' be lores ; thus if we fiu, 

We fall not with the anguish, tbe disgnoe 
Of fiUling aorerencedr Tbe Kininff call 
Of reagemiux wrin^ within me ! Wuriofa all, 

^e word is rengeance, and the spur de^wir. 
Awaj with coward wiles ! — Death's coal-black pall 

Be DOW our standard ! — Be our torch the gtare 
Of cities fired ! our fifes, the shrieks that fill the air ! 

Him aoawering rose Mecashpim, who of old, 

Far in the silence of Chaldea's groves, 

' Was worshipp'd, God of Fire, with charios untold 

And mystery. His wandering spirit roves. 

Now vainly searching fur the flame it loves. 

And sits and mourns like some white-robed sire, 

Where stood his temple, and where fragrant clovea 
And cinnamon upheap'd the sacred pyre, 
And nightly magi watch'd the everlasting fire. 

He waved his robe of flame, he cross 'd his breast. 
And sighing — his papyrus scarf survey'd, 

Woven with dark characters ; then thus address'd 
The troubled council. 



Thus far have I pursued my solemn theme 
With self-rewiwding toil, thus far have sung 

Of godlike deeds, far loftier that beseem 
The lyre which 1 in early days have strung ; 
And now my spirits faint, and I have hung 
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The sKell, tJiat solaced me in saddest hour, ■ 

On the dark cypress ! and the string which rung 
With Jesus' praise, their harpiugs now are o'er, 
Or, when the breeze comes by, moan, and are heard no 



And must the harp of Judah sleep agun f 

Shall 1 no more reanimate ttie lay ? 
Oh ! thou who visitest the sons of men, 

Thou who dost listen when the humble pray 

One little space prolong my mournful day ! 
One little lapse suspend my last decree ! 

I am a youthful traveller in the way, 
And this alight boon would consecrate to thee, 
Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that 1 am free. 



TRIBUTARY VERSES. 



LINES AND NOTE 
BY Loan BYKON. 

UifHAPPT White ! * while life was in its spring, 
And thy'young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came ; and all thy promise fair 
Has sou^t the grave, to sleep forever there. 
Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone. 
When science' self destroyed her favorite sod ! 
Yes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sow'd the seeds, but death has reap'd the fruit. 

* Htary Kirin While SM M Cunbridge in October 1SD6, in anaamtnee of Mi 
oack aertioa ip the ponuit of aMdiM (Km would have inaciiRd ■ niina wUd da 
MM and pornrty codll pot inpur, and which deatli iUetf damned nths tUa aafc 
(tvd. Hia poena Bboiind ia lucfa beautiaa u mm ioipraaa vte reader illth ik 
IhaGait ngRl ihuaoihort ■ period waaaHotled to ulenu,iriu(Ji would harcJl 
■Mid «na tbe aacnd fiMctiona be iroc deeliaed to i»nn. 
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Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And help'd to i:riant the woiiDd that laid thee low. 
So the Btruck eagle, stretch 'd upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing'd the shaft that quiver'd in his heart. 
Keen were his pan^, but keener far to fed, 
He nursed the pinion which impell'd the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm'd hia nett, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 



THE HOMER OF H. K. WHITE. 

rnmM U lu bf hk BnUiai, J. WnOSm WUta 

Bard of brief days, but ah, of deathless fame ! 

While on these awful leaves my fond eyes rest, 

On which thine late have dwelt, thy hand late prens'd, 
I pause ; and gaze regretful on thy name. 
By neither chance nor envy, time nor flame, 

Be it from this its mansion dispossess'd '. 

But thee Eternity clasps to her breast, 
And in celestial splendor thrones thy claim. 

II. 

No more with mortal pencil shalt thou trace 

An imitative radiance :* thy pure lyre 
Springs from our changeful atmosphere's embrace. 

And beams and breathes in empyreal fire : 
The Homeric and Miltonian sacred tone 
Responsive hail that lyre congenial to their own. 
C. L. 

BoTf, ink Jul. 1G07. 
■AlbdngM hi» hmkUbj itwtt al a faa*d •nraadsd with • ^otj. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF H. K. WHITB. 
BT A LAW. ' 



If worth, if geniiu, to the world are dear, 
To Henry's ibade devote no common tear. 
His worth on no precarious tenure hung, 
From genuine piety his virtues sprung : 
If pure benevolence, if steady sense, 
Can to the feeling heart delight dispense ; 
If all the highest efforts of the mind, 
Exalted, noble, el^;ant, refined, 
Call for fond sympathy's heart-felt r^ret. 
Ye sons of genius, pay the mournful debt : 
His friends can truly speak how large his claim, 
And * Life was only wanting to Mb fame.* 
Art Thou, indeed, dear youth, forever fled ? 
So quickly number'd with the silent dead. 
Too sure I read it in the dowDcast eye, 
Hear it in mourning friendship's stifled sigh. 
Ah ! could esteem, or admiration, save 
So dear an object from th' untimely grave. 
This transcript faint had not easay'd to tell, 
The loss of one beloved, revered so well. 
Vainly I try, even eloquence were weak, 
The silent sorrow that I feel, to speak. 
No more my hours of pain thy voice will cheer. 
And bind my spirit to this lower sphere 
Bend o'er my sufTcring frame with gentle sigfa, 
And bid new fire relume my languid eye : 
No more the pencil's mimic art command, 
And with kind pity guide my trembling hand ; 
Nor dwell upon the page in fond regard 
To trace the meaning of the Tuscan bard. 
Vain all the pleasures Thou can'st not inspire, 
And ' in my breast th' imperfect joys expire,' 
I fondly hoped thy hand might grace my shrine, 
And little dream'd I should have wept o'er thine : 
In Fancy's eye methought,! saw thy lyre 
With virtue's energies each boiom fire ; 
I saw admiring nations press around. 
Eager to catch the animating sound : 
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And when, at length, sunk in the shades of night, 
To brighter worloB thy spirit wing'd its flight, 
Thf country hail'd thy venerated shade. 
And each graced honor to thy memory paid. 
Such was the fate hope pictured to my view — 
But who, alas ! e'er found hope's visionii true f 
And, ah ! a dark presage, when last we met, 
Sadden'd the social hour with deep regret ; 
When Thou thy portrait from the minstrel drew, 
. The living tLdwin starting on my view — 
Silent, I ask'd of Heaven a lengthen 'd date ; 
His genius thine, but not like thine his fate. 
Shuddering I gazed, and saw too sure reveal'd. 
The fatal truth, by hope till then conceal'd. 
Too strong the portion of celestial flame 
For its weak tenement, the fragile frame ; 
Too soon for ui it sought its native sky. 
And soar'd impervious to the mortal eye ; 
Like some clear planet, shadow'd from our sight, 
Leaving behind long tracks of lucid light : 
So shall thy bright example fire each youth 
With love of virtue, piety, and truth. 
Long o'er thy lose shall grateful Granta mourn, 
And bid her sons revere thy favor'd urn. 
When thy loved flower ' Spring's victory makes known,' 
The primrose pale shall bloom for thee alone : 
Around thy urn the rosemary well spread, 
Whose ' tender fragrance,' — emblem of the dead — 
Shall ' teach the maid, whose bloom no longer lives,' 
That ' virtue every perish'd grace survives.' 
Farewell ! sweet Moralist ; heart-sickening grief 
Tells me in duty's paths to seek relief, 
With surer aim on faith's strong pinions rise. 
And seek hope's vanish'fl anchor in the skies. 
Yet still on thee shall fond remembrance dwell 
And to the world thy worth delight to tell ; 
Though well I feel unworthy Thee the lays 
That to thy memory weeping friendship pays. 
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1. 

Te gentlest gales I oh, hitiierwaft, 

Cm airy nadiilatiiig sweeps, 
Tour frequent sighs, so passing soft, 

Where he, the youtMiil Poet, sleeps ! 
He breathed the purest, tenderest sigh, 
The sigh of sensibility. 

i. 

And thou shall lie, his favorite flower. 
Pale Primrose, on his grave redined : 

Sweet emblem of his fleeting hour. 
And of his pure, hia spotless mind t 

Like thee, he sprung in lowly vale ; 

And felt, like thee, the trying gale. 



Nor hence thy pensive eye sedude* 
Oh thou, the fragrant Rosemary, 

Where he, ' in marble solitude, 
So peaoeful, and so deep,' doth lie ! 

His harp prophetio sung to thee 

In notes of sweetest miuetrelsy. 



Te falling dews, Oh ! ever leave 

Tour ohryatal drops these flowers to steep : 
At earliest mom, at latest eve, 

Oh let them for their Poet weep ! 
For tears bedew'd his gentle eye, 
The tears of heavenly sympathy. 



Thou western Sun, effuse thy beams ; 
For he was wont to pace the glade. 
To watch in pale uncertain gleams, 
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The crinuoQ-BODed horixon fade — 
Thy last, thy Mttin^ radisnoe pour, 
Where he is set to rise do more. 
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Alio is the miiwtrel'B voyage o'er i 

And is the star of geniua Sed t 
And will his ma^c harp no nuwe, 

Mute in the mansionB of the dead, 
Its Btrains seraphic pour ? 

A Pilgrim in this world of wo, 
CondemnM, alas ! awhile to stray. 

Where bristly thorns, where briars groVt 
He bade, to cheer the ^oomy way, 

Its heavenly music flow. 

And oft he bade, by fame inspired, 
Its wild uotes seek th' ethereal plain, 

Till aagela by its music fired. 
Have, listening, caurht th' ecstatic strain. 

Have wonder'd, and admired- 

But now secure on happier shores, 
With choirs of sainted souls he sings ; 

His harp th' Omnipotent adores, 
And from its sweet, its silver strings 

Celestial music pours. 

And though on earth no more he'll weave 
The lay that's fraught with magic fire, 

Tet oft shall Fancy hear at eve 
His DOW exalted, heavenly lyre 

In Bounds £ollan grieve. 

JUVIITIS. 



or ■. K. WHITB. 



il kr tba Dnlk if B. K. WHh. 



What ia this world at beet, 
Though deck'd in vernal bloom, 
Bj hope and youthful faDcy dma'd, 
What, but a oeaeeless t<^ for rest, 
A passage to th» tomb ? 
If flowerets ttrew 
The avenue, 
Though fair, alas ! how fading, and how few. 

And every hour comes arm'd 
By Borrow, or by wo : 
CoQceal'd beneath its little wings, 
A sithe the Bofl-Bhod pilferer bnnga, 
To lay some comfort low : 
^me tie t' unbind, 
By love entwined, 
Some eilken bond that holds the captive mind. 

And every month displays 
The ravages of time : 
Faded the flowera ! — The Spring is past ! 
The scatter'd leaves, the wintry blast. 
Warn to a milder clime : 
The songsters flee 
The leafless tree. 
And bear to happier realms their melody- 
Henry ! the world no more 
Can claim thee for her own ! 
In purer skies thy radiance beams ! 
Thy lyre employ'd on nobler themes 
Before th' eternal throne : 
Vet, spirit dear, 
For^ve the tear 
Which those must shed who're doomM to Knger here.' 

Although a stranger, I 

fo fHendship's train would weep : 



jj 
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Lost to the world, alss ! ao youoff, 
And must thy lyre, in Bileace hong, 
On the dark cypress sleep ? 
The poet, all 
Their friend may call ; 
Aod Nature's self attends his funeral. 

Althoiigh with feeble Tin; 
Thy flight I would puime, 
With quicken 'd zeal, with humbled pridCi 
Alike our object, hopes, and ^de, 
One heaven alike in view ; 
True, it was thine 
To tower, to shine ; 
Bat I may make thy milder virtues mine. 

If Jesus own my name, 
(Though fame pronounced it neverj 
Sweet spirit, not with thee alone, 
But all whose absence here I moan, 
Circling with harps the golden throne, 
I shall unite forever : 
At death then why 
Tremble or siffh > 
Qh ! who would wi^ to live, but be who fean to die 

JotlAH COHDKB. 



On Mtoi muibgr wrltMi lo R. K. WUle, ia BapMakir Un, ImiiIij 1> Ui ' Mim 
BY ARTHUK OWEN. 

Ab ! once again the long^efi wires among, 
IVuantfl the Muse to weave her requiem song ; 
With sterner lore now busied, eret the lay 
Cheer'd nty dark mom of manhood, wont to stray 
O'er fancy's fields in quest of musky flower ; 

To me nor fragrant less, though barr'd from view 
And courtship of the world : haii'd was the hour 

That gave me, dripping fresh with nature^ dew, 




Poor Henry's budding beauties — to a olime 
Hapless transplanted, whose exotic raf 
Forced their young vigor into transient day, 
And draia'd the stalk that reared them ! and shall time 
Tramide these or{duin blossoms ? — No ! they breaUi* 
Still lovelier chairas — for Southe^ culls the wreath * 

Orilirl, Oh. tM, UK, 



' Til now the dead of night,' and I will go 
To where the brook sofl-murmuring glides aloDg 

In the atill wood ; yet doss the plaintive song 
Of Philomela through the welkin now ; 
And while pale Cynthia carelessly doth throw 

Her dewy beams the verdant boughs among, 

\11ll sit beneath some spreading oak tree strong. 
And intermin^e with the streams my wo : 
Hush'd in deep silence every gentle breeze ; 

No mortal breath disturbs the awful gloom ; 
Cold, chilling dew-droopa trickle down the trees, 

And every flower withholds its rich perfume : 
Tis sorrow leads me to that sacred ground 
Where Henry moulders in a sleep profound ! 

J. Q. 



REFLECTIONS, 

BY WILUAM HOLLOWAV, 

Darliho of science and the muse, 
How shall a son of song refuse 

To shed a tear for tliee ? 
To us, so soon, forever lost, 
What hopes, what prospects have been c 

By Heaven's supreme decree ? 
18 
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Bow oooid « parmt. knc-bepriled. 
la htt't fur prime rriaeii a duU 

So doteoQ*; lood. uid kiiul r 
lite wsfMcn <^tli« soothinv siran 
MoM MriB^ the dene hre in ram 

To MWthe dw wvonded miDd ! 

Tet Faucet hareriag round the tcanb, 
Half enrira, wh3e die moonu thj doom. 

Dear poet, saint, and sage ! 
Who into ooe short spaa, at best, 
The wisdom of an a^ cDmpreas'd* 

A patriarch's len^heo'd age ! 

To him a geoiua sanctified. 
And purged from literary pride, 

A Ku^ed boon was given : 
Chaste as the psalmist's harp, his lyre 
Celestial raptures could inspire, 

And lift the soul to Heaven. 

'Twas not the laurel earth bestows, 
'Twaa not the praise from man that flows, 

With classic toil he sought : 
He sought the crown that martyrs wear, 
When rescued from a world of care ; 

Their spirit too he caught. 

Here come, ye thoughtless, vain, and gay, 
Who idly range in Folly's way, 

And learn the icorth of time : 
Learn ye, whose days have run to waste, 
How to redeem this peari at last, 

Atoning for your crime. 

This flower, that droop'd in one cold clime 
TraDBpIanted from the soil of time 

To immortality, 
In full perfection there shall bloom ; 
And those who now lament hia doom 

Mast bow to God's decree. 

LMdon, ITik TA. ISOS. 



or B. K. WHITE. SOT 

ON READING THE POEM ON SOLITUDE* 

lBtteMeoii4v«luM«rH. K. WMttl'] 



But art thou thus indeed ^ alone ? ' 
Quite unbefriended — all unknown ? 
And hast thou then his name forgot 
Who form'd thy frame, and fiz'd thy lot ? 

Is not his voice in evening's gale ? 
Beams not with him the ^ star' so pale ? 
Is there a leaf can fade and die, 
Unnoticed by his watchful eye ^ 



Each fluttering hope— each anxious 
Each lonelv sigh — each silent tear — 
To thine Almighty Friend are known ; 
And say'st thou, thou art ^ all alone ? ' 

JOSIAH CONDBE 



MEMORY OF H. K. WHTTfi. 

BYTHERBV. W. B. OOLLTSE, A. M. 

0, LOST too soon ! accept the tear 
A stranger to thy memory pays ! 

Dear to the muse, to science dear. 
In the young morning of thy days ! 

All the wild notes that pity loved 
Awoke, responsive still to thee. 

While o'er the lyre thy fingers roved 
In softest, sweetest harmony. 

The chords that in the human heart 
Compassion touches as her own. 

Bore in thy symphonies a part — 
With them in perfect unison. 
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imidflt accumulated woes, 
That premature afflictions bring, 

Sabminion'e sacred hymn arose. 
Warbled from every mournful string'. 

When o'er thy dawn the darkness spread. 
And deeper every moment grew ; 

When rudely round thy youthful head, 
The fthjlltng blasts of sickness blew ; 

B^igion heard no "plainings load, 
The sigh in secret stole from thee ; 

And pi^, from the * dropping cloud,' 
^Md tears of holy sympauy. 

Gold is that heart in which were met 
More virtues than could ever die ; 

The morning-star of hope is sefr— 
The sun adorns another sky. 

partial grief! to mourn the day 

80 suddenly o'erclouded here, 
To rise with unextinguish'd ray — 

To shine in a superior sphere ! 

OA: genius early quits this sod. 

Impatient of a robe of clay, 
Spreads the light pinion, spurns the clod. 

And smiles, and soars, and steals away ! 

But more than genius uined thy flight. 
And mark'd ue way, dear youth ! for thee : 

Henry sprang np to worlds of light, 
On wings of immortality ! 



ON THE DBATH OP H. K. WHin. 

Too> too prophetic did thy wild note swell, 

ImpasBioD'd minstrel ! when its pityinff wail 
Si^'d o'er the veroal primroee as it fell 

Untimely, wither'd by the northerD gale.* 
Thou wert that flower of promise and of prime ! 

Whose opening bloom, 'mid many an adverse blast, 
Charm'd the lone wanderer through this desert dime, 

But charm'd him with a rapture soon o'eroast, 
To see thee languish into quick decay. 

Tet was not thy departing imniature ? 
Fqe ripe in virtue thou wert reft away, 

And pure in spirit, as the bless'd are pure ; 
Pure as the dew-drop, freed from earthly leaven, 
That sparkles, w exhaled, and blends with heaven t f 
T. P*a«. 
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LETTERS. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVnjJC. 

MoClliiftaB, StplMibw, 17M. 



DSAE BEOmSR, 

In consequence of your repeated solicitations, I now 
■il down to write to you, although I never received an 
Mnawer to the last letter which I wrote, neariy six 
months ago ; but, as I never heard you mention it in 
any of my mother's letters, I am induced to think it has 
■lisearried, or been mislaid in your office. 

It is now nearly four months since I entered into Mr. 
Coldham's <^ce ; and it is with pleasure I can assure 
you, that I never yet found anything disagreeable, but, 
on tiie contrary, everything I do seems a pleasure to me, 
and for a very obvious reason, — it is a business which I 
like — a business which I chose before all others ; and I 
have two good-tempered, easy masters, but who will, 
nevertheless, see that their business is done in a neat 
and proper manner. The study of the law is well 
known to be a dry, difficult task, and requires a compre- 
hensive, good understanding ; and I hope you will allow 
me (without charging me with egotism) to have a tolera- 
ble one ; and t trust with perseverance, and a very laive 
law library to refer to, I shall be able to accomplish the 
study of so much of the laws of England, and our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence, in less than five years, as to enable 
me to be a country attorney ; and then, as I shall have 
tv^c more years to serve, 1 hope I shall attain so much 
kn<»wledge in all parts of the law, as to enable me, with 
^ BtQe study at the inns of court, to hold an argument 
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on the nice points in the law with the best attMsey in 
the kingdom. A mao that understands the lav ia aore 
to have busineaa ; and in case I have no thoughts, in 
case that is, that I do not aspire to hold the honorable 
place of a barrister, I shall feel sure of gaining a genteel 
livelihood at the business to which I am articled. 

1 attend at the office at eight in the morning, and 
leave at ei^t in the evening ; then attend my Latin un- 
til nine, which, you may be sure, ie pretty close confine- 
ment. 

Mr. Coldhain is clerk to the commercial commisBioDerB, 
which hafi occasioned us a deal of extraordinary work. 
I worked all Sunday, and until twelve o'clock on Satur- 
day night, when they were hurried to give in the cer- 
tificates to the bank. We had also a very troublesome 
cause last assizes. The Corporation versus Gee, which 
we (the attorneys for the corporation) lost. It was 
really a very fatiguing day, (I mean the day on which 
it was tried.) I never got anything to eat, from five in 
the aAemoon the preceding day, until twelve the next 
night, when the tnal ended. 



TO HIS BBOTHER NEVnXB. 



Mr mother has allowed me a good deal lately- for 
books, and I have a large atsortmtnt (a retailer's phrase.) 
But I hope you do not suppose they consist of noveb }~ 
no — I have made a firm resolution never to spend aboT6 
one hour at this amusement. Though I have been 
obliged to enter into this resolution in consequence at ■ 
vitiated taste acquired by reading romances, I do not 
intend to banish them entirely from my desk. After 
long and fatiguing researches in Blackstone or Coke, 
when the mind becomes weak, through intense ^pU- 
oation, Tom Jonea, or Robinaoil Crusoe, wilt affixd a 
pleaahig and necessary relaxation. 
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ApaopoB — ^now we are speaking of Robinson Crusoe, 
t ahall observe, that is allowed to be the best novel for 
yoath in the English language. De Foe, the author, 
was a ringular character ; but as I make no doubt you 
have read his life, I will not trouble you with any fur- 
ther remarks. 

The books which I now read with attention, are 
Blackstone, Knox's Essays, Plutarch, Chesterfield's Let- 
ters, four large volumes, Virgil, Homer, and Cicero, 
and several others. Blackstone and Knox, Virgil and 
Cicero, I have got ; the others I read out of Mr. Cold- 
ham's library. I have finished Rollin's Ancient History, 
Blair's Lectures, Smith's Wealth of Nations, Hume's 
England, and British Nepos, lately. When I have read 
Knox I will send it you, and recommend it to your at- 
tentive perusal ; it is a most excelkrU work. I also read 
now the British Classics, the common edition of which 
I now take in ; it comes every fortnight ; 1 dare say you 
have seen it ; it is Cooke's edition. I would recommend 
you also to read these ; I will send them to you. I have 
got the Citizen of the World, Idler, Goldsmith's Essays,' 
and part of the Rambler. I will send you soon the 
fourth number of the Monthly Preceptor. I am noticed 
as worthy of commendation, and as affording an en- 
couraging prospect of future excellence. — You will laugh. 
I have also turned poet, and have translated an Ode of 
Hcnrace into English ver«e, also for the Monthly Precep- 
tor, but, unfortunately, when I sent it, I forgot the titie, 
80 it wont be noticed. 

I do not forsake the flowery paths of poesy, for that 
is my chief delight ; I read the best poets. Mr. Cold- 
ham has got Johnson's complete set, with their lives ; 
these of course I read. 

With a little drudgery, I read Italian — Have got some 
good Italian works; as Pastor Fido, &c. &c. I taught 
myself, and have got a grammar. 

J must now beg leave to return you my sincere thanks 
for jrour kind present. I like ^La Bruyere the Less' 
▼ery much ; I have read the original La Bruyere : I 
ibiSk him like Rouchefoucault. Madame de GenUs is a 
Tery able woman. 
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But I must now attempt to excuse injr n^ect in not 
writing to you. First, I have been very busy with 'these 
essays and poems for the Monthly Preoqitor. Second, 
I was rather angry at your last letter — I can bear any- 
thing but a soeer, and it was one oontiDued grin from 
beginning to end, as were all the notices you made of 
me in my mother's letters, and I could not, nor can I 
now, brook it. I could say much more, but it is Teiy 
late, and must beg leave to wish you good ni^t. 
I am, dear brother, 

Your affectionate friend, 

H. K. WHITE. 

P. S. You may expect a regular correspondence from 
me in future, but no sneers ; and shall be very obliged 
by ft long letter. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVHIX. 



BKAl KEVILLS, 



ToD are inclined to flatter me when you compare my 
tqiplioaUon with yours ; in truth, I am not half so assidu' 
ouB as you, and I am conscious I waste a deal of time 
unwittingly. But, in reading, I am upon the continual 
search for improvement : I thirst after knowledge, and 
though my disposition is naturally idle, I conquer it 
when reading a useful book. The plan which I pursued, 
in order to subdue my disinclination to dry books, was 
this, to begin atUfOively to peruse it, and continue thus 
one hour every day ; the book insensibly, by this means, 
becomes i^easmg to you ; and even when reading Black- 
stone's Commentaries, which are very dry, 1 lay down 
the book with regret. 

With regard to the Monthly Preseptor, 1 certainty 
shall be agreeable to your taking it in, as my only ol>- 
jection was the extreme impatience which I feel to sec 
whether my essays have been successful ; but this may 
be obviated by your speedy perusal, and not neglecting 
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to fiinrard it Bat you must have the goodness not to 
begin till August, as my bookseller oanoot stop it (hii 
month. 

I had a ticket given me to the boxes, on Monday 
night, for the benefit of Campbell, from Drury-lAue, 
and there was such a riot as never was experienced here 
before. He is a democrat, and the soldders planned & 
. riot in conjunction with the mob. We heard the shout- 
ing of the rabble in the street before the play was over ; 
the moment the curtain dropped, an officer went into the 
front box, and gave the word of command ; immediately 
aboat sixty troopers started up, and six trumpeters in 
the pit played 'God save the king.' The noise was 
astonishing. The officers in the boxes then drew their 
swords ; and at another signal the privates in the pit 
drew their bludgeons, which they had hitherto concral- 
ed, and attacked all indiacriminately, that had not a uni- 
form : the officers did the same with their swords, and 
the house was one continued scene of confusion : one 
pistol was fired, and the ladies were fainting in the lotH 
by. The outer doors were shut to keep out the mob, 
and the people jumped on the stage as a last resouroe. 
One of these noble officers, seeing one man stand in the 
pit with his hat on, jumped over the division, and oat 
him with his sword, which the man instantly wrenched 
from him, and broke, whilst the officer sneaked back in 
disgrace. They then formed a troop, and having emp- 
tied the play-house, they scoured the streets with their 
nrordfl, and returned home victorious. The players 
are, in consequence, dismissed ; and we have infonna- 
jons in our office against the officers. 



TO HK BROTHER NEVILLE. 



DSAk nviLLB, 

I carhot divine what, in an epistolary correspondeooa^ 
oan have such charms (with people who write only oom- 
iBonpLace occurrences) as to detach a man from his 
19 
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nnwl affiura, and make him wute time aad pqier mi 
wliat cannot be of the least real benefit to his cones' 
poudeot. Amoogat relatives, ceitaialr there Is always 
ao incitement ; we always feel an anxiety for their wel- 
&re. But I have no fnmi so dear to me, as to cause 
me to take the trouble of reading his letters, if they only 
ooDtained an account of his health, and the mere noth- 
ings of the day ; indeed, such an one would be unworthy 
ot' friendship. What tiien is requisite to malce ooe^ 
correspondence valuable ? I answer, nMmd taut. Noth- 
ing more is requisite ; as to the style, one may veiy 
readily excuse its faults, if repaid by the sentiments. 
Tou have better natural aJiilities than many youth, but it 
is with regret I see that you will not ^ve yourself the 
trouble of writing a good letter. There is hardly any q>e- 
des of composition (in my opinion) easier than the epis- 
tolary; but, my friend, you never found any art, however 
trivial, that did not require some application at first. For, 
if an artist, instead of endeavouring to surmount the diffi- 
culties which presented themselves, were to rest con- 
tented with mediocrity, how could he possibly ever ai^ 
rive at excellence ^ Thus 'tis with you ; instead of 
that indefatigable perseverance which, in other cases, 
is a leading trait in your character, I hear you say, ' Ah, 
my poor brains were never formed for letter-writing- — 
I ^all never write a good letter,' or some such phrases ; 
and thus by despairing of ever arriving at excellence, 
you render yourself hardly tolerable. You may, per- 
haps, think this art beneath your notice, or unworthy 
of your pains ; if so, you are assuredly mistaken, for 
there is hardly anything which would contribute more 
to the advancement of a young man, or which is more 
engaging. 

You read, I believe, a good deal ; nothing could be 
more acceptable to me, or more improving to you, than 
makiog a part of your letters to consist of your senti- 
ments, and opinion of the boote you peruse ; you have 
no idea bow beneficial this .would be to yom*8eIf ; and 
tliat you are able to do it I am certain. One of the 
greatest impediments to good writing, is the thinking 
too much before you note down. This, 1 think, you are 
not entirely free from. I hope, that by always writin| 
Ow first idea that presents itself, you will soon conquei 
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11 ; mj letters are always the rough first draught, of course 
tiiere are many alterations ; these you will excuse. 

I have written most of my letters to you in so negli- 
gent a manner, that, if you would have the goodness to 
return all you have preserved, seaUdy I will peruse them, 
and all sentences worth preserving I will extract, uid 
return. 

You observe, in your last, that your letters are read 
with contempt. — Do you speak as you think ? 

You had better write again to Mr. ■ Between 

friends, the common forms of the world in writing letter 
for letter, need not be observed ; but never write three 
without receiving one in return, because in that case 
they must be thought unworthy of answer. 

We have been so busy lately, I could not answer yours 
sooner. — Once a month suppose we write to each other. 
If you ever find that my correspondence is not worth 
the trouble of carrying on, inform me of it. and it shall 

cease. 

• « • « • 

P. S. If any expression in this be too harsh, excuse 
it. — ^I am not in an ill humor, recollect. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

NottiBflHm, nth AprU, 180L 
DBAR NEVILLE, 

On opening yours, I was highly pleased to find two 
and a half sheets of paper, and nothing could exceed my 
joy at so apparently a long letter, but upon finding it con- 
sisted of sides filled after the rate of five words in a line, 
and nine lines in a page, I could not conceal my chagrin ; 
and I am sure I may very modestly say, that one of my 
ordinary pages contains three of yours : if you knew half 
the pleasure I feel in your correspondence, I am confi- 
dent you would lengthen your letters. You tantalize me 
with the hopes of a prolific harvest, and I find, alas ! a 
thin crop, whose goodness only makes me lament its 
•eantiness. 

• • ^ • « 
* I had almost forgot to tell you, that I have obtained 
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the first prize (of a pair of Adams's twelve-inch globes^ 
value three guineas) in the first class of the Mbnthly 
Preceptor. The subject was an imaginary tour frmn 
London to Edinburgh. It is printed consequently, and 
shall send it to you the very first opportunity. The 
proposals stated, that the essay was not to exceed three 
pages when printed — mine takes seven ; therefore I am 
astonished they gave me the first prize. There was 
an extraordinary number of candidates ; and they said 
they never had a greater number of excellent ones, and 
ihey wished they could have given thirty prizes. Tou 
«^ fiad it (in a letter) addressed to N , meaning 

foorself. 

• • • « • 

Warton is a poet from whom I have derived the most 
exquisite pleasure and gratification. He abounds in 
■ablimity and loftiness of thought, as well as expression. 
His * Pleasures of Melancholy' is truly a sublime poem. 
The following passage I particularly admire : 

' Nor imdeligfatful in the aokmn noon 

Of nigiit, where, haply wakeful firom mj eooch 

I ftart, lo, all it oMitioiileM arooiid ! 

Roars not the mihing wind ; the som of men. 

And every beast, in mute oUivion lie : 

An Nature's hiish'd in silence, and in sleep. 

Oh, then, how fearful is it to reflect. 

That through the still globe's awfiil soUtnde 

No being wakes but roe.' 

How affecting are the latter lines ! it is impossible to 
withstand the emotions which rise on its perusal, and I 
envy not that man his insensibility who can read them 
with apathy. Many of the pieces of the Bible are writ- 
ten in this sublime manner : one psalm, I think the 18th, 
is a perfect master-piece, and has been imitated by many 
poets. Compare these, or the above quoted from War- 
ton, with the finest piece in Pope, and then judge of the 
rank which he holds as a poet. Another instance of the 
sublime in poetry I will give you, from Akenside's admi- 
rable * Pleasures of Imagination,' where, speaking of the 
soul he says, she 

* Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens. 
And yoked with whirlwinds, and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long tract of day.' 
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Many of these instances of sublimity will occur to yoQ in 
Thomson. 

James begs leave to present you with Bloomfield's 
Farmer's Boy. Bloomlield has no grandeur or height ; 
he is a pbstoni poet, and the simply sweet is what you 
are to expeot from Mm ; nevertheless, his descriptioiis 
are sometimes little inferior to Thomson. 

How pleased should I be, Neville, to have you with 
us at Nottingham ! Our fire-side would be delightful. — 
I should profit by your sentiments and experience, and 
you poeably might gain a little from my small booUah 
Knowledge. But I am afraid that time will neveroome ; 
your time of apprenticeship is nearly expired, and, inaD 
appearance, the Biilall residue that yet remains will ht 
passed in hated London. When you are emancipated, 
you will have to mix in the bustle of the world. In bD 
probability, also, far from home ; so that when we hare 
just learned how happy we might mutually make our- 
selves, we find scarcely a shadow of a probability of 
ever having the opportunity. Well, well, it is in vain 
to resist the immutable decrees of fate. 



TO HI8 BROTHER NEVILLE. 



DIAX mvUJiB, 

As I know you will participate with me in the pleas- 
ure I receive from literary distinctions, I hasten to inform 
you, that my poetical Essay on Gratitude is printed in 
this month's Preceptor ; that ray remarks on Warton are 
promised insertion in the next month's Mirror ; and that 
my Essay on Truth is printed in the present (April) 
Monthly Visitor. The Preceptor I shall not be able to 
send you until the end of this month. The Tidtor yon 
will herewith receive. The 'next month's Mir^ I wall 
consequently buy. I wish it were not quite mexpen- 
aive, as I think it a very good work. Benjamin TllOBi- 
aon, Capel LofR, Esq., Robert Bloomfield, Thomas Der- 
modr, Hr. Gilchrist, under the stature of OotaviuB> 



\ 
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Mn. Hore, a ooted female writer, tmder the signature 
of Q. Z-f8re correspondeats ; and the editors are not onlj' 
men of genius and taste, but of the greatest respectabilt- 
ty. Ab I shal] now be a regular coDtrihutor to tius work, 
and 8« I think it contains much good matter, I have 
half an inclination to take it in, more especially a^ jaa 
have got the prior volumes : but in the present state of 
my finances it will not be prudent, unless you accede to 
a proposal, which, t think, will be gratifying to yourself. 
— It is, to take it in conjunction with me ; by which 
means we shall both have the same enjoyment of it, with 
half the expense. It is of little consequence who takes 
them, only he must be espedltious in reading them. If 
you have any the least objection to this scheme, do not 
suppress it through any regard to punctilio. 1 have only 
proposed it, and it is not very material whether you con- 
cur or not ; only exercise your own discretion. 

You say, (speaking of a passage concerning you in my 
last,} 'this is compliment sufficient; the rest must be 
flattery.' — Do you seriously, Neville, think me capable 
of flattery ! 

As you well know I am a carping, critical little dog, 
you will not be surprised at 'my observing that there 
• is one figure in your last that savors rather of the ludi- 
crouB, when you tolk of a ' butterfly hopping from book 
to book- ' 

As to the something that I am to lind out, that is a 
perpetual bar to your progress in knowledge, &c-, I am 
inclined to think. Doctor, it is merely conceit. You fancy 
that you cannot write a letter— you dread its idea ; you 
conceive that a work of four volumes would require the 
labors of a life to read through ; you persuade yourself 
that you cannot retain what you read, and in despair do 
not attempt to ciinquer these visionary impedimenta. 
Confidence, Neville, in one's own abilities, is a sure fore- 
runner (in similar circumstances with the present) of 
success. As an illustration of this, I beg leave to adduce 
the example of Pope, who had bo high a sense. In his 
youth, or rather tn Ait infancy, of his own capacity, that 
there was nothing of which, when once set about, he 
did not think himself capable ; and, as Dr. Johnson has 
observed, the natural consequence of this minute percep- 
tioa of his own powers, was his arriving at as high a 
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pitch of perfection as it was possible for a man with his 

few natiural endowments to attain. 

• • • • • 

When 70U wish to read Johnson^s Lives o tne Poets, 
send for them : I have lately purchased them. I have 
now a large library. My mother allows me ten pounds 
per annum for clothes. I always dress in a respectable 
and even in a genteel manner, yet I can make much less 
than this sum suffice. My father generally gives me 
one coat in a year, and I make two serve. I then re- 
ceive one guinea per annum for keeping my mother's 
books ; one guinea per annum pocket-money : and by 
other means I gain, perhaps, two guineas more per an- 
num : so that I have been able to buy pretty many ; and 
when you come home, you will find me in my study 
surrounded with books and papers. I am a perfect gar- 
reteer : great part of my library, however, consists of 
professional books. Have you read Burke on the Sub- 
lime f Knox's Winter Evening ? — Can lend them to 
you, if you have not. 

Really, Neville, were you fully sensible how much 
my time is occupied, principally about my profession, as 
a primary concern, and in the hours necessarily set 
apart to relaxation, on polite literature, to which, as a 
hobby-horse, I am very desirous of paying some atten- 
tion, you would not be angry at my delay in writing, or 
my short letters. It is always with joy that I devote a 
leisure hour to you, as it affords you gratification ; and 
rest assured, that I always participate in your pleasure, 
and poignantly feel every adverse mcident which causes 
you pain. 

Permit me, however, again to observe, that one of my 
sheets is equal to two of yours ; and I cannot but con- 
sider this is a kind of fallacious deception, for you 
always think that your letters contain so much more 
than mine because they occupy more room. If you 
were to count the words, the difference would not be 
80 gpreat. You must also take in account the unsealed 
communications to periodical works, which I now reckon 
a part of my letter ; and therefore you must excuse mjr 
oondoding on the first sheet, by assuring you that I still 
remain Your friend and brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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P. S. A postscript ia a nmtural ai^ieadiige to al> 
ter. — I onlf have to say, that poati*^ jroa shall i 
oeire a six or eight sheet letter, and that written legiU 
ere long. 






I MOT beg leave to apologize for not having retoi 
ed mj Biocere acknowledgements to yourself and M 
Booth, for your very acceptable presents, at an earii 
period. I now, however, acquit myself of the dut. 
and assure you, that from both of the works I have i 
oeived much gratification and edification, but more pi 
ticularly from one on the Trinity,* a production wbi 
displays much erudition, and a very laudable zeal I 
the true interests of religion. Religious polemics, i 
deed, have seldom formed a part of my studies ; thoug 
whenever I happened accidentally to turn my though 
to the subject of the Protestant doctrine of the Godhea 
and compared it with Arian and Socinian, many doul 
interfered, and I even began to think that the mo 
nicely the subject was investigated, the more perplex 
it would f^pear, and was on the point of forming a ree 
lution to go to heaven in my own way, without meddlii 
or involving myself In the inextricable labyrinth of co 
troversial dispute, when I received and perused this e 
cellent treatise, which finally cleared up the mists whii 
my ignorance hod conjured around me, and cleai 
pointed out the real truth. The intention of the auth 
precluded the possibility of his employing the omamei 
and graces of composition in his work ; for as It w 
meant for all ranks, it must be suited to all capadtie 
but the arguments are drawn up and arrang^ in i 
forcible and perspicuous a manner, and are written 
plainly, yet pleasingly, that 1 was absolutely charm< 
with them. 

The ' Evangelical Clergyman* is a very smart pieei 

•JaaMMUbiTriBiV. 
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dk6 authiir poiiesses a considerable portion of sarcastic 
spirit, and no little acrimony, perhaps not consistent 
wi^ the ohristian meekness which he wishes to incul- 
cate. I consider, however, that London would not 
have many graces, or attractions, if despoiled of all the 
amusements to which, in one part of his pamphlet, he 
olgects. In theory, the destruction of these vicious 
ncreations is very fine : but in practice, I am afraid he 
would find it quite different. * * • The o^er parts 
of this piece are. ve^ just, and such as every person 
must subscribe to. Clergymen, in general, are not 

what they ought to be ; and I think Mr. has 

pointed out their duties very accurately. But I am 
afraid I leball be deemed impertinent and tiresome, in 
troubling you with ill-timed and obtrusive opinions, and 
beg leave, therefore, to conclude, with respects to your^ 
seff and Mrs. Booth, by assuring you that I am, accord- 
ing to custom from time immemorial, and in due form, 
Dear sir, yoiur obliged humble servant, 

HENRY K. WHITE. 



TO MR. CHARLESWORTH. 

NottlnglMin, — 180t. 



niARsni, 



I AM sure you will excuse me for not hav|^ immedi- 
ately answered your letter, when I relate thTcause. — I 
was {Hreparing, at that moment when I received yours, 
a volume of poems for the press, which I shall shortly 
see published. I finished and sent them off for London 
lart night; and I now hasten to acknowledge your 
letter* 

.1 am very happy that any poem of mine should mee^ 
with yoMT approoation. I prefer the cool and dispassion- 
ate fjndse of the discriminate /ew, to the boisterous ap- 
idaiuie of the crtfud. 

Our professions neither of them leave much leisure 
for the study of polite literature, I myself have, however, 
eoimed time, if you will allow the metaphor ; and while I 
have made such a proficiency in the law, as has ensured 
me the regard of my governors^ I have paid my secret 
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dcToin to the ladies or Helicon. My draughts at the 
'fountain Arethuse,' it is true, have been principally 
made at the hour of midnight, when even the guardian 
njrmphB of the well may be supposed to have slept ; they 
are, consequently, stolen and forced. 1 do not see any* 
thing in the confinement of our situations, in the mean- 
time, which should separate congenial minds. A litera- 
ry atauaintance is, to me, always valuable ; and a Jnend, 
whether lettered or unlettered, is highly worth cultiva- 
tion. I hope we shall both of uq have enough leisure to 
keep up an intimacy which began very agreeably for 
me, and has been suffered to decay with regret. 

I am not able to do justice to your unfortunate friend 
Gill ; I knew him only superficially, and yet I saw enoug^i 
of his unassuming modesty, and simplicity of manners, 
to feel a conviction that he had a valuable heart. The 
verses on the other side are perhaps beneath mediocrity ; 
they are, sincerely, the work of thirty minutes this 
morning, and I send them to you with all their imper- 
fections on their head. 

Perhaps they will have sufficient merit for the Not- 
tingham paper ; at least their locality will shield them a 
litUe in that situation, and give them an interest they 
do not otherwise possess. 

Do you think calling the Naiads of the fountains 
' Nymphs of P«on' is an allowable liberty } The allu- 
sion is to their healthy and bracing qualities. 

The la^ine of the seventh stanza contains an appar- 
ent pUowSm, to say no worse of it, and yet it was not 
written as such. The idea was from the shriek of DeaA 
(personified) and the scream of the dying man. 



ELECT 
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« toucb'd the ODTcb of deuh. 
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To HMth dw liMlM Ua lb. Mm w«T?t 
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AImI Iw hie thoa caoi'it to eaimim kit bier, 
Aidl dbek with wmt«r4lap kit early grave. 

TViaH|Amt« ridiag o*er iti tomid prey, 

BoUa tke red ttremm in tenpuowy pride ; 
Wkile ■■riowt crowda, u vain, expectant wfaj, 

Aad aelL tke twofai oocae from tke imirderiqg tide. 

4. 

Tke tteaHiy tear-drop ttagnatea in tke eye, 

Tk^ aodiMi aigk by friendtfaip'a boeoai nrofad, 
I mark tbea rite— Imark the' general sigh ; 



Unkappyyontk! and wert tkoa aobetovedl 

6. 

Ob Aee, aa Vnw I trace tke Trent*a green brink, 
Wken tke dim twilickt tknnbera on tke glade; 

Oi tkee ay tkom|hta ^all dwell, nor Fancy tkriak 
To kold aqfttenooa converse witk thy shade. 

6. 

Of Aee, aa ear^ I, with vagrant feet. 
Hail the gray-aandal'd mom in Cohrick's vale. 

Of tkee ■▼ tylvan reed shall warble sweet, 
Aad wild-wood echoea shall repeat the tale. 

7. 

And, oh I ye nynpht of Paeon ! who preside 
O^er ranning nil and sabtarv stream, 

Gnard ye b fbtore well the halcyon tide 
Fkofli the rade Death-elviek and the dying 



TO MR. M. HARRIS. 

N< 



M^i 






I WAt greatly surprised at your letter of the twenty- 
aereath, for I had in reality given you up for lost. I 
should long since have written to you, in answer to your 
note about the Lexicon, but was perfectly ignorant of 
the plaoe of your abode. For anything I knew to the 
oontrarj, you might have been quaffing the juice of the 
ooooa-nut under the broad bananas of the Indies, breath- 
ing the invi^rating air of liberty in the broad savan- 
nah of America, or sweltering beneath the line. I had, 
however, even then, some sort of a presentiment that 
yoa were not quite so far removed from our foggy atmos- 
phere, but not enough to prevent me from being aston- 
ished at finding you so near us as Leicester, i oa tell 
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me I mii8t not ask you what you are doing ; I am, never- 
theless, very anxious to know ; not so much, I flatter 
myself, from any inquisitiveness of spirit, as from a de- 
sire to hear of your welfare. Why, my friend, did you 
leave us ? possessing, as you did, if not exactly the oHwm 
cum iigfdUUe^ something very like it ; having every com- 
fort and einoyment at your call, which the philosophical 
mind caYi and pleasure in ; and, above all, blessed with 
that easy competence, that sweet independence, which 
renders the fatigues of employment supportable, and 
even agreeable. 

Quod satii eHj ctd conHngUj nihil ampKiu aptet. 
Certainly, to a man of your disposition, no situation 
could have more charms than yours at the Trent-Bridge. 
I regard those hours which I spent with you there, 
while the moon-beam was trembling on the waters, and 
the harp of Eolus was giving us its divine swells and 
dying fdls, as the most sweeUy tranquil of my life. 

• « • • • 

I have applied mvself rather more to Latin than to 
Greek since you left us. I make use of Schrevelius' 
LfCxicon, but shall be obliged to you to buy me the Park- 
hurst, at any decent price, if possible. Can you tell me 
any mode of joining the letters in writing in the Greek 
character ? I find it difficult enough. The following is 
my manner ; is it right ? 

• • * « • 

I can hudlv flatter myself that you will give yourself 
the trouble of corresponding with me, as all the advan- 
tage would be on my side, without anything to compen- 
sate for it on yours ; but — ^but in fact I do not know what 
to say further, — only, that whenever you shall think me 
worthy of a letter, I shall be highly gratified. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVHJJS. 

NattiBclHUB, IQCh FMntfy, UOS. 
DBAK NBVILLB, 

• • • • • 

Now with regard to the subscription, I shall certainly 
i^gree to this mode of publication, and I am very mud^ 



r 
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obliged to you for what you say regarding it. But we 
must wait (except among your private friends) until we 

r!t Lady Derby's answer, and Propo9dl» are printed, 
think we shall readily raise 350, though Nottingham 
is the worst place imaginable for anything of that kind. 
Even envy will interfere. I shall send proposals to 
Chesterfield, to my uncle ; to Sheffield, to Mim Gales', 
(booksellers,) whom I saw at Chesterfield, and who have 
lately sent me a pressing invitation to S , accompa- 
nied with a desire of Montgomery (the Poet Paul Positive) 
to see me ; to Newark — Allen and Wright, my friends 
there, (the latter a bookseller ; ) and I think if they were 
stitched up with all the Monthly Mirrors, it would pro- 
mote the subscription. You are liot to take any money ; 
that would be absolute begging : the subscribers put 
down their names, and pay the tookseller of whom they 
get the copy. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVHXE. 

IfottiBgbam, Mlb Hveb, 1808. 
1«AR If BVHiLE, 

i AM cured of patronage hunting ; I will not expose 
myself to any more similar moi^cations, but shall 
thank you to send the manuscripts to Mr. Hill, with a 
note, stating that I had written to the Dutchess, and re- 
ceiving no answer, you had called, and been informed 
by a servant, that in all probability she never read the 
letter, as she desired to know tohai the book wa kjfi th»o 
for; that you had in consequence, come away with the 
manuscripts, under a conviction that ymu* brother would 

E've Her Grace no further trouble. State also, that yoa 
ive received a letter from me, expressing a desire that 
the publication might be proceeded on without any fur- 
ther solicitation or delay. 

A name of eminence was, nevertheless, a most de- 
sin^le thing to me in Nottingham, as it would atfadi 
more respectability to the sub^ription ; but I see all fur- 
ther efibrta will only be productive of proorastinatioo. 

£0 
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I think you may as well begin to obtain subsoriben 
amonnt friends now, though the proposals may not be 
issued at present. 

I have got twenty-three, without making the affiur 
public at all, among my immediate acquaintance : and 
mind, I neither solicit nor draw the conversation to tiie 
aubjeot, but a rumor has got abroad, and has been re- 
ceived more favorably than I expected. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVUJ^. 

NotttBctam, M liijr, 188S. 
BBAB NBVnJJE, 

I BATB just gained a piece of intelligence which much 
vexes me. Robinson, the bookseller, knows that I have 
written to the Dutchess of Devonshire, and he took the 
liberty (certainly an unwarrantable one) to mention it 
to * • *, whose # # * ^as inscribed to Her 
Grace. Mr. ^^ • • said, that unless I had got a friend 
to deliver the poems, personally^ into the hands of Her 
Grace, it was a hundred to one that they ever reached 
her ; that the porter at the lodge burns scores of letters 
and packets a day, and particularly all letters by the two- 
penny post are consigned to the fire. The rest, if they 
are not particularly excepted, as inscribed with a pan 
name on the back, are thrown into a closet, to be reclaim- 
ed at leisure. He said, the way he proceeded was this: 
— He left his card at her door, and the next day called, 
and was admitted. Her Grace then gave him permis- 
sion, with this proviso, that the dedication was as short 
as possible, and contained no compliments, as the Duke 
had taken ofience at some such compliments. 

Now, as my letter was delivered by you at the door, 
I have scarcely a doubt that it is classed with the pen- 
ny-post letters, and burnt. If my manusmpts are 
destroyed, I am ruined, but I hope it is otherwise. 
However, 1 think you had better call immediately, and 
ask for a parcel of Mr. H. White, of Nottingham. They 
will^ of eourse, say they have no such par^ ; and then, 
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perhaps, you may have aQ opportunity of askiiiff whether 
a packet, left in the manner you left mine, had any pro- 
bid)ility of reaching the Dutchess. If you obtain no sat- 
isfaction, there remains no way of re-obtaining my toI- 
ume but this (and I fear you will never agree to put in 
execution ;) to leave a card, with your name inscribed, 
(Mr. J. N. White,) and call the next day. If you are 
admitted, you will state to Her Grace the purport of your 
errand, ask for a volume of poems in manuscript, sent 
by your brother a fortnight ago, with a letter, (say from 
Nottingham, as a reason why I do not wait on her,) re- 
questing permission of dedication to her ; and that as you 
found Her Grace had not received them, you had taken 
the liberty, after many inquiries at her door, to request 
to see her in person. 

I hope your diffidence will not be put to this test; 
I hope you will get the poems without trouble : as for 
begffinff patronage, I am tired to the soul of it, and 
shall crive it up. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

Nottingbam, MS. 

mAR NEVILLE, 

I WRITE you, with intelligence of a very important 
nature. You some time am had an intimation of my 
wish to enter the church, in case my deafness was not 
removed. — About a week ago I became acquainted with 

the Rev. , late of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

and in consequence of what he has said, I have fimuly 
determined to enter myself of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, with the approbation of all my friends. 

B£. says that it is a shame to keep me away 

£rom the university, and that circumstances are of no 
importance. He says, that if I am entered of Trinity, 
where they are all teUct men^ I must neeetiartiy, with my 
abilities, arrive at preferment. He says he will be aa- 
flweraUe that the first year I shall obtain a scholarship^ 
or an exhibition adequate to my support. That by the 
time I have been of five years' standing, I shall of oooree 
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become a Fellow (2M. a-year ;) that with the Fellow- 
8hip I may hold a Professorship, (5001. per annum,) and 
a livinff or curacy» until better preferments occur. He 
says, that there is no mneeriainiy in the church to a truly 
pious man, and a man of abilities and eloquence. That 
those who are unprovided for, are generally men who, 
having no interest, are idle drones, or dissolute debau- 
chees, and therefore ought not to expect advancement. 
That a poet, in particular, has the means of patronage 
in his pen : and that, in one word, no young man can 
enter the church (except he be of family) with better 
prospects than myself. On the other hand, Mr. Enfield 
has himself often observed, that my deafness will be an 
insuperable obstacle to me as an attorney, and has said 
how unfortunate a thing it was for me not to have known 
of the growing defect, in my oi^ans of hearing, before 
I articled myself. Under these circumstances, I con- 
ceive I should be culpable did I let go so good an oppor^ 

tunity as now occurs. Mr. will write to all his 

university friends, and he says there is so much liberali- 
ty there, that they will never let a young man of talents 
be turned from his studies by want of cash. 

Yesterday I spoke to Mr. Enfield, and he, with unex- 
ampled generosity, said that he saw clearly what an ad- 
vantageous thing it would be for me ; that I must be 
sensible what a great loss he and Mr. Coldham would 
suffer ; but that he was certain neither he, nor Mr. 

C , could oppose themselves to anything which 

was so much to my advantage. When Mr. C re- 
turns from London, the matter will be settled with my 
mother. 

All my mother's friends seem to think this an excel- 
lent thing for me, and will do all in their power to for- 
ward me. 

Now we come to a very important part of the busi- 
ness — the means. I shall go with my friend Robert, in 
the capacity of Sizer^ to whom the expense is not more 
than 601. per annum. Towards this sum my mother 
will contribute 201., being what she allows me now for 
clothes ; (by this means she will save my board :) and, 
for the residue, I must trust to getting a Scholarship, or 
Chapel Clerk's post. But, in o^er to make this residue 
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I shall, at the eziriratioa of twelve months, pub- *> 
liah a second volume of poems by subscription. 

My friend, Mr. ' says, that so far as his means 
will go, I shall never ask assistance in vain. He has 
but a small income, though of great family. He has 
just lost two rectories by scruples of conscience, and 

now preaches at for 801. a-year. The following 

letter he put into my hand as I was leaving him, after 
having breakfasted with him yesterday. He put it into 
my hand, and requested me not to read it until I got 
home. It is a breach of trust letting you see it, but I 
wish you to know his character. 
* My dear Sir, 

' I sincerely wish I had it in my power to render you 
any essential service, to facilitate your passing through 
CoUeg*; : believe me, I have the irt'Z/, but not the meam. 
Shouk the enclosed be of any service, either to purchase 
books, or for other pocket expenses, I request your ac- 
ceptance of it ; but must entreat you not to notice it, 
eiAtr to mytelfy or any living creature. I prav God that 
you may employ those talents that he has given you to 
his s^ory, and to the benefit of his people. 1 have great 
fears for you ; the temptations of College are great. 

Believe me very sincerely yours, 

• • • 

The enclosure was 21. 2s. I could not refuse what 
was so delicately offered, though I was sorry to take it : 
he is truly an amiable character. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVHXE. 

NottinshUR, 1803. 



DBAR NEVILLE, 



You may conceive with what emotions 1 read your 
brotheriy letter ; I feel a very great degree of averakMi 
to burdening my family any more than I have done, and 
now do ; but an offer so delicate and affecti<mate I oaa 
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not refuse, and if I should need pecuniary assistance, 
which I am in hopes I shall not, at least after thtfini year, 
I shall without a moment's hesitation apply to m> 
brother Neville. 

My college schemes yet remain in a considerable de- 
ffree of uncertainty ; I am very uneasy thereabouts. I 
have not heard from Cambridge yet, and it is very 
doubtful whether there be a vacant Sizership in Trinity . 
so that I can write you no further information on this 

head. 

• * • • * 

I suppose you have seen my review in this mondi% 
Mirror, and that I need not comment upon it ; such a 
review I neither expected, nor in fact deserve. 

I shall not send up the Minor, this month, on this ac- 
count, as it is policy to keep it ; and you have, no doubt» 
received one from Mr. Hill. 

The errors in the Greek quotation I perceived the 
moment I got down the first copies, and altered them, 
in most, with the pen ; they are very unlucky ; I have 
sent up the copies for the reviews myself, in order that 
I might make the correction in them. 

I have got now to write letters to all the reviewers, 
and hope you will excuse my abrupt conclusion of this 
letter on that score. 

I am, dear Neville, affectionately yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 

I shall write to Mr. Hill now the first thing ; I owe 
much to him. 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

NoCtingham, 



HY DEAR BEN, 



» » » » » 

Akd now, my dear Ben, I must confess your letter 
gave me much pain ; there is a tone of despondence in 
it which I must condemn, inasmuch as it is occasioned 
by circumstances which do not involve your own exer- 
tionSi but which are utterly independent of yourself : if 
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yoa do your duty, why lament that it is not productive 7 
In whatever situation we may be placed, there is a duty 
we owe to Ood and religion : it is resignation ; — ^nay, I 
may say, contentment. All things are in the hands of 
Ood ; and shall we mortals (if we do not absolutely re- 
pine at his dispensations) be fretful under them f I do 
beseech you, my dear Ben, summon up the Christian 
within vou, and steeled with holy fortitude go on your 
way rcgoicing ! There is a species of morbid sensibility 
to which I myself have often been a victim, which preys 
upon my heart, and, without giving birth to one actively 
useful or benevolent feeling, does but brood on selfish 
sorrows, and magnify its own misfortunes. The evils 
of such a sensibility, I pray to Ood you may never feel ; 
but I would have you beware, for it grows on persons 
of a certain disposition before they are aware of it. 

I am sorry my letter gave you pain, and I trast my 
mwpicions were without foundation. Time, my dear 
Ben, is the discoverer of hearts, and I feel a sweet con- 
fidence that he will knit ours yet more closely together. 

I believe my lot in life is nearly fixed ; a month will 
tell qne whether I am to be a minister of Christ, in the 
established church, or out. One of the two, I am now 
finally resolved, if it please Ood, to be. I know my own 
unworthiness : I feel deeply that I am far from being 
that pure and undefiled temple of the Holy Ohost that a 
minister of the word of life ought to be, yet still I have 
an unaccountable hope that the Lord will sanctify my 
efforts, that he will purify me, and that I shall become 
his devoted servant. 

I am at present under afflictions and contentions of 
spirit, heavier than I have yet ever experienced. I 
think, at times, I am mad, and destitute of religion. My 
pride is not yet subdued : the unfavorable review (in the 
* Monthly ') of my unhappy work, has cut deeper than 
you could have thought ; not in a literary point of view, 
. but as it aflfects my respectability. It represents me ac- 
tually as a be^gar^ going about gathering money to put 
myself at College, wiien my book is worthless ; and this 
with every appearance of candor. They have been sadly 
misinformed respecting riie : this Review goes before me 
wherever I turn my steps ; it haunts me incessantly, and 
I am persuaded it is an instrument in the hands of Satan 
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to drive me to distraction. I mtut leave Nottiofffaam. 
If the answer of the Elland Society be unfavom>le, I 
purpose writing to the Marquis of Welledey, to offer my- 
. self as a student at the academy he has instituted at 
Fort William, in Ben^, and at the proper affe to take 
orders there. The missionaries at that place have done 
wonders already, and I should, I hope, be a valuable 
laborer in the vineyard. If the Marquis take no notice 
of my application, or do not accede to my proposal, I 
shall place myself in some other way of maUng a meet 
preparation for the holy office, either in the Calviniatic 
Academy, or in one of the Scotch Universities, where I 
shall be aJl>le to live at scarcely any expense. 



TO MR. R. A. 



NoltliifhnB, 18lh April, UM. 
MY DEAR ROBERT, 

I HAVE just received your letter. Most fervently do I 
return thanks to God for this providential opening ; it 
has breathed new animation into me, and my breast 
expands with the prospect of becoming the minister of 
Christ where I most desired it ; but where I almost fear- 
ed all probability of success was nearly at an end. In- 
deed, I had begun to turn my thoughts to the dissenters, 
as people of whom I was destined, not by choice, but 
necessity, to become the pastor. Still, although I knew 
I should be happy anywhere, so that I were a profitable 
laborer in the vineyard, I did, by no means, feel that 
calm, that indescribable satisfaction which I do, when I 
look toward that church, which I think, in the main, 
formed on the apostolic model, and from which I am 
decidedly of opinion there is no positive grounds for dis- 
sent. I return thanks to God for keeping me so long in 
suspense, for I know it has been beneficial to my soul, 
and I feel a considerable trust that the way is now about 
to be made clear, and that my doubts and fears on this 
head will, in due time, be removed. 

Could I be admitted to St. John's, I conclude, from 
what I have heard, that my provision would be adequate, 
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Dot otherwise. Prom my mother I could depend on 16 
or SOI. a-yeor, if she live, toward college expenses, and 
I could ipeud the long vacation at home. The 201. per 
annum from my brother would suffice for clothes, &.e. ; 
so that if I could procure 201. a-year more, as you seem 
to think I may, by the kindness of Mr. Martyn, I con- 
ceive I might, with economy, be supported at College ; 
of this, however, you are the heat judve. 

Tou may conceive how much I feel obliged by Mr. 
BlartyD on ^lis head, as well as to you, for your un- 
wearying exertions. Truly, friends have risen up to 
me in quarters where I could not have expected them, 
and they have been raised, as it were, by the finger of 
God. I have reason, above all men, to be grateful to 
the Father of all mercies for his loving-kindness towards 
me ; surely no one can have had more experience of the 
&therly concern with which God watches over, protects, 
and succours his chosen seed, than I have had ; and 
mrely none could have less expected such a manifesta- 
tion of his grace, and none could have less merited its 
continuance. 



In pursuance of your injunction, I shall lay aside Gro- 
tins, and take up Cicero and Livy, or Tacitiu. In Greek 
I must rest contented for the ensuing fourteen days with 
the Testament ; I shall then have conquered the Gospels, 
and, if things go on smoothly, the Acts. I shall then 
read Homer, and perhaps Plato's Phiedon, which I late- 
ly {Mcked up at a stall. My classical knowledge is very 
superficial ; it has very little depth or solidity ; but I 
have really so small a portion of leisure, that I wonder 
at the progress I do make. I believe 1 must copy the 
did divines, in rising at four o'clock : for my evenings 
are so much taken up with visiting the sick, and with 
young men who come for religious conversation, that 
there is but little time for study. 
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TO UK. B. HADDOCK. 

NottinilMn, Mlh ApA, UN. 
MT DEAR BEN, 

Truly I am grieved, that whenever I undertake to be 
the messenger of glad tidings, I should frustrate my own 
design, and communicate to my good intelli^nce a tint 
of sadness, as it were by contagion. Most joyfully did 
I sit down to write my last, as I knew I had wherewith 
to administer comfort to you ; and yet, after all, I find 
that, by gloomy anticipations, I have converted my bal- 
sam into bitterness, and have by no means imparted 
that unmixed pleasure which I wished to do. 

Forebodings and dismal calculations are, I am con- 
vinced, very useless, and I think very pernicious speca- 
lations — ^ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.' — ^And 
yet how apt are we, when imminent trials molest us, to 
increase the burden by melancholy ruminations on fo- 
ture evils !— -evils which exist only in our own imagina- 
tions — and which, should they be realized, will certainly 
arrive in time to oppress us sufficiently without our ad- 
ding to their existence by previous apprehension, and 
' thus volutitarily incurring the penalty of misfortunes ye^ 
in perspective, and tri^s yet unborn. Let us guud, 
then, I beseech you, against these ungrateful divinatioDB 
into the womb of futurity — we know our affiiirs are in 
the hands of one who has wisdom to do for us beyond 
our narrow prudence, and we cannot, by taking thought, 
avoid any afflictive dispensation which God's providence 
may have in store for us. Let us therefore enjoy with 
thankfulness the present sunshine, without adverting to 
the coming storm. Few and transitory are the inte^ 
vals of calm and settled day with which we are cheered 
in the tempestuous voyage of life ; we ought therefore 
to enjoy them, while they last, with unmixed delight, 
and not turn the blessing into a curse by lamenting that 
it cannot endure without interruption. We, my beloved 
friend, are united in our affi^ctions by no common bands 
— ^bands which, I trust, are too strong to be easily dis- 
severed — yet we know not what God may intend with 
.respect to us, nor have we any business to inquire — ^we 
should rely on the mercy of our Father, who it in heBr 
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ven— «nd if we are to anticipate, we should hope the 
best. I sttod seif-accused therefore for my prurient, 
and, I may say, irreligious fears. A prudent foresight, 
as it may guard us from many impending dan^rs, is 
laudable ; but a morbid propensity to seize and brood 
over future ills, is agonizing, whUe it is utterly useless, 
and therefore ought to be repressed. 

I have received intelligence, since writing the above, 
whidi nearly settles my mture destination. A in- 
forms me that Mr. Marty n, a Fellow of St. John's, has 
about sol. a-year to dispose of towards keeping a reli- 
gious man at College — and he seems convinced that if 
my mother allows me 201. a-year more, I may live at St. 
jAn^i provided I could gain admittance, which, at that 
colle^, is difficult, unless you have previously stood in 
the list for a year. Mr. Martyn thinks, if I propose my- 
self immediately, I shall get upon the foundation, and 
bv this day's post I have transmitted testimonials of my 
cunaical acquirements. In a few days, therefore, I hope 
to hear that I am on the boards of St. John's. 

Mr. Dashwood has informed me, that he also has re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman, a magistrate near 
Cambridge, offering me sJl the assistance in his power 
towards getting through the College, so as there be no 
obliffation. My way therefore is now pretty clear. 

I nave just risen from my knees, returning thanks to 
our heavenly Father for this providential opening — ^my 
heart is quite full. Help me to be grateful to him, and 
pray that I may be a faithful minister of his word. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 



MT UBAM NEVILLE, 



I SIT down with unfeigned pleasure to write, in com- 
plianoe with your request, that I would explain to you 
the real doctrines of the Church of England, or, what 
18 the same thing, of the Bible. The subject is most 
important, inasmuch as it affects that part of man whidi 
k inoormptible, and which must exist forever— his soul. 
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When Qod made the brute creation, he merely embodi 
ed the dust of the earth, and gave it the power of loco 
motion, or of moving about, and of existing in a certaii 
sphere. In order to aflbrd mute animals a rule of ac 
tion, by which they might be kept alive, he implante< 
in them certain instmcts, from which they can neve: 
depart. Such is that of self-preservation, and the selec 
tion of proper food. But he not only endued man witi 
these powers, but he gave him mindy or spirit — a fac 
ulty which enables him to ruminate on the objects whici 
he does not see — to compare impressions — ^to invent — am 
to feel pleasure and pain, when their causes are eithe 
gone or past, or lie in the future. This is what consti 
tutes the human soul. It is an immaterial essence — ni 
one knows what it consists of, or where it resides ; th< 
brain and the heart are the organs which it most seem 
to affect ; but it would be absurd to infer therefrom, tha 
the material organs of the heart and the brain consti 
tute the soul, seeing that the impressions of the mini 
sometimes affect one organ and sometimes the othei 
Thus, when any of the passions — ^love, hope, fear, pleaa 
ure, or pain, are excited, we feel them at our heart 
When we discuss a topic of cool reasoning, the proces 
is carried on in the brain ; yet both parts arc in a greal 
er or less degree acted upon on all occasions, and w 
may therefore conclude, that the soul resides in neithe 
individually, but is an immaterial spirit, which occasioc 
ally impresses the one, and occasionally the other. Tha 
the soul is immaterial, has been proved to a mathemati 
cal demonstration. When we strike, we lift up our an 
— when we walk, we protrude our legs alternately — hw 
when we think, we move no organ : the reason depend 
on no action of matter, but seems as it were to hove 
over us, to regfulate the machine of our bodies, and t 
meditate and speculate on things abstract as well as sin 
pie, extraneous as well as connected with our individi 
al welfare, without having any bond which can unite : 
with our gross corporal bodies. The flesh is like th 
temporary tabernacle which the soul inhabits, goverm 
and regulates ; but as it does not consist in any organ 
■ation of matter, our bodies may die, and return to th 
dntt from whence they were taken, while our souls — ii 
ooffporal essences— are incapable of death and annihili 
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tioB. The spirit is that portion of God'a own immortal 
iMture, which he breathed into our clay at our birtb, 
and which therefore cannot be destroyed, but will con" 
tinue to exist when its earthly habitation is mingled 
with its parent dust. We must admit, therefore, what 
all ages and nations, sava^ as well as civilised, havs 
acknowledged, that we have soola, and that, as thej 
are incorporal, they do not die with our bodies, but are 
neceBsarily immortal. The question then naturally ar^ 
es, what becomes of them aher death ? Here man of 
his own wisdom must stop : — but God has thought fit, 
in hie iqercy, to reveal to us in a great measure the M- 
cret of our natures, and in the Holy Scriptures we find 
a plain and intelligible account of the purpoaea of oar 
existence, and the things we have to expect in the waM 
to come. And here I shall juat remark, that the authen- 
ticity and divine inapiration of Mosea are establiehed b^ 
yond a doubt, and that no learned man can possibly denf 
their authority. Over all nationa, even among the 
saTages of America, cut out as it.were from the eastern 
world, there are traditions extant of the flood, of Noah, 
Moaea, and other patriarchs, by names which come W9 
near the proper ones, as to remove all doubt of thek 
identity. You know mankind is continually increasing 
in number ; and consequently, if you make a cfJcuIatioB 
backwards, the numbers muat continue lesaening and 
lessening, until yo\i come to a point where there wnl 
only one man. Well, according to the most probable 
CBlouIation, this point will be found to be about 6,800 
years back, viz. the time of the creation, making allow- 
ance for the flood. Moreover, there are appearance* 
upon the surface of the globe, which denote Uie manner 
in which tt was founded, and the process thus develtqied. 
will be found to agree very exactly with the' figwidat 
aooount of Moses. — f Of this I shall treat in a eubseqoent 
letter.) — Admitting tneii, that the books of the Fenlft- 
tench were written by divine inspiration, we see laid 
before us the whole history of our race, and, including 
the Prophets, and the New Testament, the wh(de schema 
of our future existence : we learn, in the first place, that' 
God created man in a state of perfect happiness, that ho 
waa [daoed in the midst of everything that could deligbt 
the eye, or fascinate the mind, and that he had «d^ 
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one ooDunaod imposed upon him, which he was to keep 
uoder the penalty of death. This command Ood has 
been pleated to cover to our eyes with impenetrable 
obscurity. Hoses, in the figurative laDgueve of the 
East, calli it eating the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 
of Good add Evil. But this we can understand, that 
man rebelled aninst the command of his Maker, and 
plunged himsetf by that crime from a state of bliss to a 
state of sorrow, and iu the end, of death. — By death 
here is meant, the exdusioa of the soul from future hap- 
piness. It followed, that if Adam fell from bliss, his 
posterity must fall, for the fruit must be like the parent 
stock ; and a man made as it were dead, must likewise 
bring forth children under the same curse. — Evil cannot 
becretgood. 

But the benign Father of the universe had pity upon 
Adam and his posterity, and, knowing the frailty of out 
nature, he did not wish to assume the whole terrors ol 
his just vengeance. Still God is a being who is infinitely 
jmK, as well OS infinitely merciful, and therefore his de- 
crees are not to be dispensed with, and his offended jus- 
tice must have expiation. The case of mankind wai 
deplorable ; — myriads yet unborn were implicated by th( 
crime of their common progenitor in general ruin. Bui 
the mercy of God prevailed, and Jesus Christ, the Mes- 
Bias, of whom all ages talked before he came dowi 
amongst men, offered himself up as an atonement foi 
man's crimes. — The Son of God himself, infinite in mer 
cy, offered to take up the human form, to undergo thi 
severest pains of human life, and the severest pangs ol 
death ; he offered to lie under the power of the grav< 
for a certain period, and, in a word, to sustain all thi 
punishment of our primitive disobedience in the steal 
of man. The atonement was infinite ; because God^ 
justice was infinite ; and nothing but such an atonemen 
could have saved the fallen race. 

The death of Christ then takes away the stain 01 
original sin, and gives man at least the power o/odaunf^ 
eternal bliss. Still our salvation is conditional, and w< 
have certaui requisitions to comply with ere we can b 
Moure of heaven. — The next question then is, What ar 
the oonditions on which we are to be saved ? The wor 
of God here oomea in again in elucidation of our duty 
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the chief point insisted upon is, that we should keep 
God^s Law contained in the Ten Commandments ; bat 
as the omission or breach of one article of the twelve ta- 
bles is a crime just of as great magnitude as the original 
sin, and entails the penalty on us as much as if we had 
infringed the whole, Grod, seeing our frailty, provided a 
means of effecting our salvation, in which nothing should 
be required of us but reliance on his truth. — God sent 
the Saviour to bear the weight of our sins ; he, there- 
fore, requires us to believe implicitly, that through his 
blood we shaU be accepted. This is the succedaneum 
which he imposed in lieu of the observance of the moral 
law. Faith ! Believe, and ye shall be saved. — ^He 
requires from us to throw ourselves upon tl\e Redeemer, 
to look for acceptance through him alone, to regard our- 
selves as depraved, debased, fallen creatures, who can 
do nothing worthy in his sight, and who only hope for 
mercy through the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Faith is the foundation-stone ; Faith is the superstruct- 
ure ; Faith is all in all. — ^ By Faith are ye saved ; by 
Faith are ye justified.' 

How easy, my dear Neville, are the conditions Ood 
imposes upon us ! He only commands us to feel the tie 
of common gratitude, to trust in the mediation of his 
Son, and all shall be forgiven us. And shall our pride, 
our deluded imaginations, our false philosophy, interfere 
to blind our eyes to the beauties of so benevolent, so 
benign a system ? — Or shall earthly pleasures engross 
all our thoughts, nor leave space for a care for our 
souls ? — God forbid. As for Faith, if our hearts are 
hardened, and we cannot feel that implicit, that fervent 
belief, which the Scripture requires, let us pray to God, 
that he will send his Holy Spirit down upon us, that he 
will enlighten our understanding with the knowledge of 
that truth which is too vast, too sublime for human un- 
derstandings, unassisted by Divine Grace, to compre- 
hend. 

I have here drawn a hasty outline of the gospel-plan 
of salvation. In a future letter I shall endeavour to fill 
it up. At present I shall only say, think on these things ! 
— ^They are of moment inconceivable. — Read your Bible, 
in order to confirm yourself in these sublime truths, and 
pray to God to sanctify to you the instructions it oontaint. 
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At [Nreieiit I would turn your attention, exduurslf , t« 
die New Teitament. Eead also the book which aceom- 
iwniea thi« letter ^t is by the great Looke, and will 
Mrre to ahow you what so illuatrioui a pliiloaopher 
UkMght of Revdation. 



Xva douH know how I long to hear how your deda- 
Huitiga waa received, and ' all about it,' aa we aay io 
tiieae parte. I hope to see it, when I see its author and 
pronouDcer. Themistoclea, no doubt, received due praiae 
uora you for his valor and juUieiy; but I trust you pour> 
ed down a torrent of eloquent indignation upon the ruling 
principles of his actions and the motive of his conduct, 
while you exalted the inild and unaasuming virtues of 
his more amiable rival. The object of Themistocles 
was the aggraadiaement of himself, that of Ariatides the . 
welfare and prosperity of the state. The one endeav- 
oured to swell the ^ory of his couutry ; the other to 
promote its security, external and internal, foreign and 
domestic. While you estimated ilie services which The- 
mistocles rendered to the state, in opposition to those of 
Aristides, you of course remembered that the former had 
the largest scope for action, and that he influenced his 
Qountrymen to fall into all his plans, while they banished 
(lis competitor, not by his superior wisdom or goodness, 
but by those intrigues and factious artifices which Aristi- 
des would have disdained. Themistocles certainly did 
re bad means to a desirable end : and if we may assume 
as an axiom, that Providence will forward the designs 
of a good sooner than those of a bad man ; whatever in- 
m[aaUty of abilities there may be between the two cbar- 
BOters, it will Ibllow that, had Athens remained under 
the guidance of Ariatides, it would have been better for 
tl€f • The difference between Themistocles and Ariatides 
W9I1U to me to be this : That the form«r waa a wise and 
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* msa ; and that the latter, though he had equal 
wudom, had not equal good fortuoe. We may admire 
the heroic qualities luid the crafty policy of the one, but 
to the temperate and dJBintereBted patriotiam, the good 
and virtuous diapositions of the other, we can ^oae give 
the meed of heart-felt praite. 

I only mean by this, that we must not infer Themis- 
tocles to have been Iht bdUr or the grtater man, because 
he rendered more essential eervioes to the state than 
Aristides, nor even that his system was the most judi- 
ciouB, — but only, that, by decision of character, and by 
good fortune, his measures succeeded best. 

The rules of composition are, in my opinion, very flaw. 
If we have a mature acquaintance with our sutgeot, 
there is little fear of our expressing it as we ongbt, pto- 
vided we have had tome littk experience in writing, llie 
6rBt thing to be aimed at is perspicuity. TAot is the 
great point, which, once attained, will make all other 
obstacles smooth to us. In order to write perspicuously, 
we should have a perfect knowledge of the topic on which 
we are about to treat, In all its bearings and dependen- 
cies. We should think well beforehand what will be 
the clearest method of conveying the drift of our design. 
This is similar to what the painters call the masking, or 
getting the effect of the more prominent lights and shades 
by br^d dashes of the pencil. When our thesis is well 
arranged in our mind,- and we have predisposed our ar- 
guments, reasonings, and illustrations, so as they shall 
all conduce to the object in view, in regular sequence 
and gradation, we may sit down and express our ideas 
in as clear a manner as we can, alwnya using such words 
as are most suited to our purpose ; and when two modes 
of expression, equally luminous, present themselves, se- 
lecting that which is the most harmonious and elegant. 

It sometimes happens that writers, in aiming at per- 
spicuity, overreach themselves, by employing too many 
words, and perplex the mind by a multiplicity of ilhiv- 
trations. This is a very fata) error. Circumlocudon 
seldom conduces to plainness ; and you may take it aa a 
maxim, that, when once an idea is ckarly eamtued, every 
additional stroke will only confuse the mind, and dimin- 
ish the effect. 



S46 COHMBTS WOBKl 

When you have onee leuned to ezprew yoimelf with 
. aleamess and propriety, you will eooa arrive at elegance. 
Everything else, in fact, will follow as of course. But 
I warn you not to invert the ordw of things, and be pay- 
ing your addresses to the Graces, when you ought to be 
studying perspicuity. Young writers, in generu, are too 
•olicitous to round off their periods, and regulate the ca- 
dences of their style. Hence the feeble pleonasms and 
idle repetitions which deform their pages. If yyu wmld 
have your compositions vigorous, and masculine in their 
tone, let every word tell ; and when you detect your- 
self polishing off ■ sentence with expletives, regard 
yourself in exactly the same predicament with a poet 
who should eke out the measure of his verses with ti- 
tmn, titran, tee, sir." 
So much for style 



TO HR-S-A- 



inr DBAS nuBND, 

I HAVE not spoken as yet to Messrs. Coldham and En- 
field. Your injunction to suspend so doing, has ieil me 
in a state of mind, which, I think, I am blamable for 
indulging, but which is indescribably painful. I had no 
sleep last night, partly from anxiety, and partly from 
the effects of a low fever, which has preyed on my 
nerves for the lost six or seven days. I am afraid, 
Robert, my religion is very superficial. I ought not to 
feel this distrust of God's providence. Should I now be 
prevented from going to Collect, I shall r^^rd it as a 
just punishment lor my want of faith. 

I conclude Mr. Martyn has failed in procuring the aid 
he expected ? Is it so } 

Od these contingencies, Robert, you must know from 
my peculiar situation, I shall-never be able to get to col- 
lege. My mother, at all times averse, has lately been 
1 by one of the deacons of Castlegate Meeting, to 
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prerail on me to go to Dr. Williams. This idea now 
nib her head, and she would feel no small degree of 
pleasure in the failure of my resources for College. Be- 
sides this, her natural anxiety for my welfare will never 
allow her to permit me to go to the university depending 
almost entirely on herself, knowing not only the inade- 
quacyy but the great tincertotiUy, of her aid. Coldham 
md Enfield must likewise be satisfied that my way is 
cImt: I tremble, I almost despair. A variety of con- 
tending emotions, which I cannot particularize, agitate 
my mind. I tremble lest I should have mistaken my 
call : these are" solemn warnings : — ^but no— I cannot en- 
tertain the thought. To the ministry I am devoted I 
believe, by God : in what way must be left to his provi- 
dence. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

NottiaghaiBi Jane, vn^. 
DBAR NEVULLB, 

In answer to your question, whether the Sizers have 
any duties to perform, I answer, No. Somebody, per- 
haps, has been hinting that there are servile offices to 
be performed by Sizers. It is a common opinion, but 
perfectly erroneous. The Oxford gervUorsy I believe, 
have many unpleasant duties ; but the Sizers at Cam- 
bridge only diner from the rest in name. 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

NoCtiB|^nt '«M, 151k, 18M. 



MTMARnN, 



I DO not sit down to write you a long letter, for I have 
been too much • exhausted with nutthematics to have 
nmch vigor of mind left ; my lines will therefore b^ 
wider than they are wont to be, and I shall, for oncOi 
be obliged to difiusc a little matter over a broad surfaoe 



IMS cmPLBTK WOEEt 

For a ooDBolatory letter I trust you have little need, a 
by this time you have no doubt learned to meet witi 
calmness, those temporary privations and inconvenien 
ces which, in this life, we must expect, and therefore 
should be prepared to encounter. 

This is true — ^this is Ckrittian philosophy : it is a phi 
losophy in which we must all, sooner or later, be insti 
tuted, and which, if you steadfastly persist in seeking:, 
am sure God will assist you to your manifest comlor 
and peace. 

There are sorrows, and there are misfortunes wliicl 
bow down the spirit beyond the aid of all human oom 
fort. Of these, I know, my dear Ben, you have hai 
more than common experience ; but while the cup oi 
life does overflow with draughts of such extreme aaperi 
ty, we ought to fortify ourselves against ks9tr evils, a 
unimportant to man, who has much heavier woes t 
expect, and to the Christian, whose joys are laid be 
yond the verge of mortal existence. There are afflic 
tions, there are privations, where death and hopes ieeb 
covERABLT blasted leave no prospect of retrieval ; whei 
I would no more say to the mourner, ^ Man, wherefon 
weepest thou ? ' than I would ask the winds why the; 
blew, or the tempest why it raged. Sorrows like thesi 
are sacred ; but the inferior troubles of partial separation 
vexatious occupation, and opposing current of humai 
affairs are such as ought not, at least immoderately, t 
afiect a Christian, but rather ought to be contemplatei 
as the necessary accidents of life, and disregarded whii^ 
their pains are more sensibly felt. 

Do not think, I beseech you, my dear Ben, that I wisl 
to represent vour sorrows as light or trivial ; 1 knov 
they are not light ; I know they are not trivial ; but 
wish to induce you to summon up the man witiiin you 
and while those unhappy troubles, which you canno 
alleviate, must continue to torment you, I would exhor 
you to rise superior to the crosses of life, and shov 
yourself a genuine disciple of Jesus Christ, in the endu 
ranee of evil without repining, or unavailable lamenta 
tions. 

Blessed as you are with the good testimony of approv 
ing conscience, and happy in an intimate communioi 
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villi .the all-pure and alUmerciful Ciod, thsK trifling 
coDoenii ou^t not to molest you ; nay, vere the tide 
of advereitr to turn stiMig agoiiut you, even were your 
faumda to forsake yon, and atyect poverty to store you. 
in the face, you ou^ht to be abundantly thankful to God 
for his mercies to you ; you ought to consider yourself 
still as rich, yea, to look around you, and say, I am fitr 
happier than the sons of men. 

. This is a system of philosophy which, for myself, I 
shall not only preach, but practise. We are here for 
nobler purposes than to waste the fleeting moments of 
QUr Uvea in lamentations and wailings over troubles, 
vhiiCh, in 'their widest extent, do but anect the present 
state, and which, perhaps, only regard our personal ease 
and prosperity. Make me an outcast — a begrar ; place 
me a bare-footed pilgrim on the top of the ^ps or the 
Pjrrenes, and I should have wherewithal to sustain the 
lyirit within me, in the reflection that all this was but 
as lor a moment, and that a period would come when 
wrong, and i^jiuTi &iid trouble should be no more. Are 
ve to be so utterly enslaved by habit and association, . 
that Te shall spend our Uvea in anxiety and bitter care, 
mly that we may find a covering for our bodies, or the 
means of assuagmg hungvr ? for what else is an anxiety 
after the worm? Or are even the followers of Christ 
themselves to be infected with the inane, the diUdish 
desre of heaping together wealth ? Were a man, in the 
way of making a large fortune, to take up his hat and 
ttjek^ and say, ' I am useless here, and unhappy ; I will 

Sand abide with the Gentoo or the Paraguay, where I 
all be happy and useful,' he would be laughed at ; but 
1 say he would prove himself a more reasonable and 
virtuous man, than him who binds himself down to a 
bosiaess which he dislikes, because it would be account- 
ed strange, or foolish, to abandon so good a concern, 
and who heaps up wealth, for which he has little relish, 
because the world accounts it policy. 

I will refrain from pursuing this tone of reasoning. I 
knov the weakness of human nature, and I know that 
we may argae with a deal of force, to show the folly of 
grief, when w^ ourselves are its passive victims. But 
vhe^er strength of mind prevail with you, or whether 
"^tfill indulge in melancholy bodinga and repiningi, 
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I am still your friend, nay, your svmptMamg fiiend 
Hard and culona, and * unfeeling' as I may seem, I hmn 
a heart for my erer dear Benjamin. 

HENRT K. WHITE. 



Toms BBOraCE NKVULE. 



I NOW write to you firom a little oottage at Wilfbid 
where I have taken a room for a fortnight, as well fo; 
the benefit of my health, as for the advantage of anin 
terrupt^ study I live in a homely house, in a homel; 
style, but am wril occupied, and perfectly at my eaae. ' 

And now, my dear brother, I must sincerely beg par 
don for all those manifold neglects of which I canno 
but accuse myself towards you. When I recollect in 
numerable requests in your letters, which I have no 
noticed, and many inquiries I hav^ not satisfied, I almos 
feel afraid that you will imagine I no longer regard jou 
letters with brotherly fondness, and that you will oeasi 
to exercise towards me your wonted ccmfidence ui 
friendship. Indeed, you may take my word, they hmTi 
arisen from my peculiar circumstances, and not fron 
any unconcern or disregard of your wishes. I am no^ 
bringing my affairs (laugh not at the word) into 8om< 
regulanty, after all the hurry and confusion in whici 
they have been plunged, by the distraction of mind at 
tending my publication, and the projected change of m; 
destination in life. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVUXE. 

VmtatA^ mam lU^ttk^lMBa^ ^miL 



DBAE NEVILLE, 



I HAVE run very much on the wrong side of the poe 
here ; for having seyt copies round to such persons a 



had giren me in their names, as subscriben, with com- 
pliments, they have placed them to the account of prefr- 

ents! 



And, now my dear Neville, I most give you the most io- 
genious specimen of the inventicvi of petty envy you 
perhaps ever heard of. When Addison produced ' Cato,* 
It was currently received, that he had bought it of a vi- 
car for 401. The Nottingham gentry, knowing me too 
poor to buy my poems, thought they could do do better 
than place it to the account of family affection, and, lo ! 
Urs. Smith is become the sole author, who has made 
use of her brother's name as a feint ! I heard of this 
report fint covertly : it was said that Mrs. Sroi^ was 
the principal writer : next It was said that I was the 
author of one of the inferior smaller pieces only, (* My 
Study ;*) and, lastly, on mentioning the^urcumstances to 

}ii. A , he confessed that he had heard several 

times that my * sister was the sole quill-driver of the 
fiunily, and that master Henry, in particular, was rather 
sbsllow,' but that he had refrained from telling me, be- 
oaDse he thought it would vex me. Now, as to the 
vexing me, it only has afforded me a hearty laugh. I 
tent my compliments to oaa great lady, whom I heard 
propagating this ridiculous report, and confp^tulated her 
OD her ingenuity, telling her, as a great secret, that 
neither my sister or myself had any claim to any of the 
poems, for the right author was the Great Mogul's 
ooosin-german. The best part of the story is, that my 
good fneod, Be^j Maddock, foimd means to get me to 
write verses extempore, to prove whether I could tag 
rhymes or not, which, it seems he doubted. 



nsn SKFBKKED TO U« THB rOKBOOWO UTTBa. 

WhsHejretni | 
Oh, br awmj ftoa ftMrow BritoM llj. 




COXPLITK WOKKt 

- ^>ty »K »iii » iii 

■ hi>laAckgm,(k«bi>odor>«lN, . 
Y«. bH ■ litd> «Uk, ami »% 6»d. 

I^hurnctia wiM ^n|e Id light; 
Whn oW liia hod ia abaa thu nfHea, 

8^ Uadnd aoal AaU a»i to drop ■ mr; 
Tba «« b hM ooy laUow am to TOM. 

WkM ihcailiiidM pluNd witk tkt thon hiv«i 

TbM Wll dn bwOKM Maid (orfMM. B^ <■ 

Wa (WM tte ^P-nM faM, Am Imh B Pm UL 



f liliht lfcii« Wilt iiltrfc iiTni ii-t^TT nrijl 
Aki I to nUi^ Um lbo« nUi-M da poor. 

Who calf bout what thoa mIdM take aw^ t 
8m the loM Bard u aidoight Madr littiaf , 

0-«r ha nb lianca itreaas hb (Mac laapi 
Who* oV Iwd Faacr'i pak pw^a am Mttiaf , 

Ramiwin iiiM Ihiiii hoM xbaa Man. 
T« Mf , b Mm upon hit farow napnai'il j 

Doaa jocuad Hcahb ia thoa^'i atill laaaana Era 1 
Lo, the cold dcwi that on hi* ^tmf^rm nil. 

That Aon ^idi d|b— their aad napoaM* fiv*. 

Aadcaoai Ihoa nib ■ Poet of hitioag; 

Baatch from Iba bard hia trinal meed of niaet 
i^l an hii (aiaa, nor doaa ke bidd ttwaJgaf j 

l^a teaire,ob, teare bin lo ai;^ hii lap 
mile jK be litca— for to hit laenli jaat, 

noofh iiitarc ana joia, hia Ana W taiae, 
WiB da bad tnaq> iwaka bb eoU Bbeadiaf dMt T 



TO HS. fi. MADDOCX. 



MY OKAS BEN, 



The real waDte of life are few ; the support of the 
body, simply, w no expeoBire matter ; and aa we are not 
made upon silka and Batins, the coveriiif of it will not 
be more costly. The oaly superfluity I should covet 
would be books, but I have learned how to abridge that 
pleasure ; and having sold^ the fiower of my library ftx 
the amazing sum of Six GhBaeas, I mean to try whether 
meditation will not supply tl\e place of eeneral reading, 
Bod p)x>bably, by the time I am poor aad needy, I shdl 
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look upon a lar^ library like a faahioaable wardrobe, 
goodly and pleasant, but aa to the real utility, indifierent. 

So much for Stoicism, and now for Monachiam — I Bball 
never, never marry ! It cannot, must not be. As to a^ 
fections, mine are already enga^d aa much ae they will 
ever be, and this is one reason why I believe my life 
will be a life of celibacy. I pray to Qod that it may be 
BO, and that I may be happy in that state. I love too 
ardently to make love innocent, and therefore I say 
farewell to it. Besides, I have another inducemeDt^I . 
cannot introduce a woman into poverty for my love^ 
sake, nor could I well bear to see such a one as I mast 
marry struggling with narrow circumstances, and sigh- 
ing for the fortunes of her children. No, I say, forb^ * 
and may the example of St. Gregory of Naz. and St. 
Basil, support mc 

All friends are well, except your humble scribe, who 
has got a little too much into his old wpy uuce yoar de- 
parture. Studying and musing, and dreaming of evcry- 
tbiog but his health ; still amid all his studying, musingB, 
and dreams, 

Tour true friend and brother, 

H. K. WHITE 



I CAR iMtB inform you', that I have reason to beUere 
ray way through college is clear before me. From what 
source I know not ; but through the hands of Mr. Sime- 
on I am provided with 301. per annum ; and while things 
go on BO prosperously as they do now, I can command 
SO), or 301. more from my friend, and thi^, in all proba- 
tnlity, until 1 take my degree. The friends to whom I 
aUnde are my mother and broAtr. 

My mother has, for these five years past, kept m 
boarding school in Nottingham : and, so long as her 
school continues in its present state, she can supply me 
with 1 61. or SOI. per annum, without inoonvenience ; but 
aboold she die, (and her health ia, I fear, bat infira,) 
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that resooroe will altogether fafl. Still, I think, my 
fmmfect is so good as to preclude any anxiety on my 
part ; and perhaps my income will be more than adequate 
to my wants, as I shall be a Sixer of St. John's where 
the ocdlege emoluments are more than commonly large. 

In this situation of my aifiiirs, you will perhaps agree 
with me in thinking that a subscription for a volume of 
poems will not be necessary ; and, certainly, that meas- 
ure is one which will be better avoided, if it may be. I 
have lately looked over what poems I have by me in 
manuscript, and find them more numerous than I expect- 
ed ; but many of them would perhaps be styled mopM 
and mawkithy and eveu mifonMroptc, in the language of 
the world ; though, from the latter sentiment, 1 am sure 
I can say, no one is more opposite than I am. These 
poems, therefore, will never see the light, as, from a 
teacher of that word which ^ves all strength to the fee- 
ble, more fortitude and christian philosophy may, with 
justice, be expected than they display. The remainder 
of my verses would not possess any great interest : mere 
description is often mere nonsense : and 1 have acquired 
a strange habit, whenever I do point out a train of mor- 
al sentiment from the contemplation of a picture, to give 
it a gloomy and querulous cast, when there is nothing 
in the occasion but what ought to inspire joy and grati- 
tude. I have one poem, however, of some length, which 
I shall preserve ; and I have another of considerable 
magnitude in design, but of which only a part is written, 
which I am fairly at a loss whether .to commit to the 
flames, or at some future opportunity to finish. The 
subject is the death of Christ. I have no friend whose 
opinion is at all to be relied on, to whom I could submit 
it, and, perhaps, after all, it may be absolutely worth- 
lesif. 

With regard to that part of my provision which is de- 
rived from my unknown friend, it is of course conditional : 
and as it is not a provision for a poet, but for a candidaU 
for orders, I believe it is expected, and indeed it has been 
hinted as a thing advisable, that I should barter the 
Muses for mathematics, and abstain from writing verses 
at least until I take my degree. If I find that all my 
tlmt will be requUte, in order to prepare for the impor- 
tant office I am destined to fill, I shall certainly do my 
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du^, howerer severely it may ooet me : but if I find I 
najr lawfully and consdeDtioudy relax myself at bUcr- 
rals, with those delightful reveriea which have hittierl* 
f<Hined the chief pleasure of my life, I shall, wltliont 
aenii^e, indulge myself in them. 

I know the pursuit of Truth is a much more impotaat 
buBiDess than the exercise of the imagination ; and amid 
all the quaintness and stiff method of the mathemati- 
cians, I can even discover a source of chaste and exalted 
pleasure. To their severe but salutaij discipline, I must 
now ' subdue the vivid shapings of my youth ;' and 
though I shall cast many a fond lingering look to Fancy^ 
more alluring paths, yet I shall be repaid by the antici- 
pation of days, when I may etgoy the sweet satisfactioii 
of being useful, in no ordinary degree, to my feUow- 
mortals. 



I m. BEKiKAMT taoaa. 



I TBiNK Mr. MoonU love poems are infamous, becauM 
they subvert the first great object of poetry — the en- 
couragement of the virtuous and the noble, and meta- 
morphose nutritious aliment into poison. I think the 
Muses are degraded when they are made the handmaidt 
of sensuality, and the bawds of a brothel. 

Perhaps it may be the opinion of a young man, bat I 
think too,'the old system of heroic attachment, with all 
Its attendant notions of honor and apotlesaness, was, in 
the end, calculated to promote the interests of the ho* 
man race ; for though it produced a temporary alienation 
of mind, perhaps bordering on insanity, ^t with the 
very extravagance and madness of the sentiments, there 
were inwoven certain imperious principles of virtue and 
generosity, which would probably remain after time had 
evaporated the heat of passion, and sobered theluxnti- 
ance of a romantic imagination. I think, therefore, a 
nan of song is rendering the community a service whm 
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he diq>lays the ardn- of manlr aBectioD in a pleaan^ 
light ; bat certainly we need no IncentiTea to the irregu- 
lar gntificatioD of our ametites, and 1 ehoold think it a 
proper punishment for the poet who holds forth the al 
lorements of illicit pleamrea in amiable and seductive 
colors, should his wife, his sister, or his child lall a 
▼letim to the licentiousness he has been instrumental ia 



TOm. B. HADDOCK. 



[ AH all anxiety to learn the issue of your proposal to 
your father. Surely it will proceed ; surely a pJan laid 
oat with such fair prospects of happiness to you, as well 
as me, will not be fnistrated. Write to me the moment 
you have any inforaation on the subject. 

I think we shall be happy tocher at Cambridge ; and 
in the ardent pursuit of Christian knowled^, ana OArit- 
fisa virtue, we shall be doubly united. We were before 
friends ; now, I hope, likely to be still more emphatically 
so. But 1 must not anticipate. 

I left Nottin^am without seeing my brother Neville, 
who arrived there two days after me. This is a circuot- 
atance which 1 much regret; but 1 hope he will come 
this way when he mes, according to his intention, to a 
watering place. Neville has been a good brother to me, 
and there are not many things which would give me 
more pleasure than, after so long a separation, to see 
him again. 1 dare not hope that I shall meet you and 
him together in October, at Nottingham. 

My days 6ow on here in an even tenor. They are, 
indeed, studious days, for my studies seem to multiply 
on my hands, and I am so much occupied with them, 
that I am becoming a mere bookworm, running over the 
rulos o{ Urcck versification in my walks, instead of ez- 
uatiatlriif on the beauties of the surrounding scenery. 
Winter! iighani, is, indeed, now a delightful place : the 
(MM MW in full verdure, the crops are browning the 




. K. WHITE. 



Gelds, and my fonner walks are become dry under foot, 
which I have never known them to be before. The 
opening viata, from our churchyard over the Humber, 
to the hillB, and receding vales of Yorkshire, aBBuniea a 
thousand new aspects- I sometimes watch It at eve- 
ning, when the sun is just gilding the summits of the 
hiUa, and the lowlands are beginning to take a browner 
hue. The showers partially falling in the distance, while 
all is serene above me ; the swelling sail rapidly falling 
down the river ; and, not least of all, the villages, woods, 
and villas on the opposite bank, sometimes render this 
scene quite enchanting to me ; and it is no contempti- 
ble relaxation, after a man has been puzzling his brains 
over the intricacies of Greek choruses all the day, to 
come out and unbend his miud with careless thought 
and negligent fancies, while he refreshes his body with 
the fresh air of the country. 

I wish you tp have a taste of these pleasures with me' ; 
and if ever I should live to be blessed with a quiet par- 
sonage, and that great object of my ambition, a garden, 
I have no doubt but we shall be, for some short inter- 
vals, at least, two quiet, contented bodies. These will 
be our relaxations ; our frunnus will be of a nobler kind. 
Let US vigilantly fortify ourselves against the exigences 
of the serious appointment we are, with God's blessing, 
to fulfil ; and if we go into the church prepared to do 
oar duty, there ia every reasonable prospect that our 
labws will be blessed, and that we ehcdl be blessed in 
them. As your habits generally have been averse to- 
what is called close application, it will be too much for 
> your strength, as well as unadvisable in other points of 
view, to study very intensely ; but regularly you may, 
and must read ; and depend upon it, a man will work 
more wonders by stated and constant application, than 
by unnatural and forced endeavours. 



COMFLETI WOKKI 



Bt the time you will open this letter, we Bhall have 
parted, Qod only knows whether ever to meet a^n. 
The chaDces and casualties of human life are such as to 
render it always questionable whether three months 
may not separate us forever from an absent friend. 

For my part, I shall feel a vacuum when yon are 
gone, which will not easily be filled up. I shall miaa 
jny only intimate friend — the companion of my walks — 
the interrupter of my evening studies. I shall retnni, 
in a great measare, to my old solitary habits. I cannot 
associate with * * nor yet with * * * has no place in my 
affections, though he has in my esteem. It was to you 
alone I locked as my adopted brother, and (although, 
for reasons you may hereafter leam, 1 have not made 
you my perfect conndant) my comforter. — Htumihi antu*, 
Fate, bmgvm Vale! I hope you will sometimes think 
of me, and give me a portion in your prayers. 

Perhaps it may be that I am not formed for friendship, 
that I expect more than can ever be found. Time will 
tutor me ; lam a singular being under a common outside: 
I am a profound dissembler of my inward feelings, and 
necessity has taught me the art. I am long before I 
can unbosom to a friend, yet, I think, I am sincere in 
my friendship : you must not attribute this to any sus- 
piciousness of nature, but must consider that I lived sev- 
enteen years my own confidant, my own friend, full of 
projects and strange thoughts, and confiding them to no 
one. I am habitually reserved, and habitually cautious 
in letting it be seen that I hide anything. Towards you 
I would fain conquer these habits, and this is one step 
towards effecting the conquest. 

1 am not well, Ben, tO'night, as my hand-writing and 
style will show ; I have rambled on, however, to some 
length ; my letter may serve to beguile a few moments 
on your way. I must say good-by to you, and may 
God bless you, and preserve you, and be your guide and 
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director forever ! Remember he is always with you ; 
remember that in him you have a comforter in every 
gloom. Iq your wakeful nights, when you have not 
me to talk to, his ear will be bent down on your pillow ; 
what better bosom friend has a man than the merciful 
and benignant Father of all ? Happy, thrice happy, 
are you in the privil^e of his grace and acceptance. 
. Dear Bea, I am your true friend, 

H. K. WHIT£. 



TO MR. K. SWANN. 



Fob your kind and very valuable present, I know 
not how to thuik you. The Archbishop* has long been 
one of my most favorite divines ; and a complete set of 
his sermons really ^»ettme up.' I hope I am able to ap- 
preciate the merits of such a collection, and I shall id- 
ways value them apart from their merit, as a memento 
of friendship. 

I hope that, when our correspondence begins, it will 
neither be lax nor uninteresting ; ant) that, on both sides, 
it may be productive of aoniething more than mere 



While we each strive to become wiser in those things 
wherein tnit wisdom is alone to be found, we may mu- 
tually contribute to each other's success, by the commu- 
nication of our thoughts : and that we may both become 
prdScdents in that amiable philosophy which makes us 
nappier by rendering us better ; that philosophy whidl 
akme makes us wise unto salvation, is the prayer of. 
Dear Kirke, your sincere friend, 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO ■■. JOHN CHAILSSWOKTH. 



PuDBBBT me infrequentiie nostramm Uteranun, nisi 
hoc ex te pendere sentirem. EpiBtolas a te misBaa dod 
prioB aooepi qoam kalendis Decembria — res mihi aoerba, 
nihilominiiB ad ferendum levior, dum me non tibi ex ani- 
mo prorauB excidisse satis exploratum est. 

GaviBus sum, ^ litteris tuis, amioo Roberto dicatis, 
cam aodirem te operam et dedisse et daturum ad Gn»- 
cam liogoam etiamnum excolendam cum yiro omni doc- 
trinsi emdito. — Satis scio te, illo duce, virum doctisBi- 
mum el in optimarum artium studiis exquiaitiBBimom 
futurum esse : baud tamen his facultatibuB oonteotom, 
sed altiora petentem, nempe salutem humani generis 
el Bancta verbi divini arcana. 

Vix jam, amice! recreor d morbo, A qa6 grsviter 
sBgrotavi : vix jam incipio membra languore oonfeeta in 
diem apertam trahere. Tact us arida manu fehria, spa- 
tiosas trivi noctes lacrymis et gemitii. Yjdi, cdm in 
conspectu mortis collocatus fuerim, vidi omnia clariora 
facta, intellexi me non fidem Christi satis servasse, non, 
ut famulum Dei, fideliter vitam egisse. .£gritudo mul- 
ta prius celata patefacit. Hoc ipse sensi et omnes, sint 
sane r^ligiosi, sint boni, idem sentient. Sed ego pr»ci- 
pud causam habui cur me afBixerim et summisso aniroo 
ad pedem crucis abjecerim. Imo vero et lacrymas 
copiose effudi et interdum consolatio Sancti Spiritus tur- 
binem animi placavit. Utinam vestigium hujus periculi 
semper in animo retineam ! 

Non dubito quin tibi gratum erit audire de moribus et 
studiis nostris. Preceptor nobis, nomine Grainger, non 
e collegio educatus fuit, attamen doctrina baud mediocris 
est, pietate eximius. Hypodidascalus fuit in schola viri 
iHtiuB docti et admodum venerandi Josephi Milner, qui 
eum dilexit atque honoravit. Mores jucundi et faciles 
sunt, urbanitate ac lepore suaviter conditi, quanquam 
Interdum in vultu tristis severitas inest. Erga bonus 
mnuNUOtuB, malis se durior gerit. — Mqui ferd est Pastor 
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diligene, vir egre^us, et pmceptor boaua. Cum isthoo 
le^mua apiid GrHJcos, Homerum et Domofithenem et 
Sanctaa Scripturas, apud Latinos, Virgilium, Ciceronem 
et aliquando in luiio Terentium. Scribimue etiam La- 
find, et constructionis et elegantise gratia; nihilominua 
(hac epistola teste) noD opus est dicendi tibi quam pau- 
lulum ego ipee proficio. In scribendo Latind, pneter coo- 
Buetudinem in lingua Anglicana, aum lentua, piger* in- 
eptua. Verba atillant heu quam otioae, et quum tandem 
visa sint quam inelegantia ! Spero tamen uau atque an- 
imo diligenter adhibeudo deinde Latiuia eemumwai ali- 
quam ampisci facilitatem, nunc ferd oportet iQe«Otttontum 
esse cupire et laborar e, paululum potiimdo, magna moli- 
eodo. 

IntelligiB, procul dubio, nos vicum incolere Wintering- 
bamieDBia, ripia situm Humberi fliiminia, sed oondum 
fonao MDtias locum esse agrestem, fluviu), collibua, ar- 
▼is, omni deoore perrenuBtum. Comua nostra Templo 
Dei .Kc(jacet ; A tergo aunt dulces horti et temnut aggtr 
arbamoa crebrd septus, quo deambuiare solemua. Cir> 
cumcirca sunt ruralea pagi quibus sropA cum otium aga- 
mua, poet prandium imua. Sat villa, nomine Whittoma, 
dbi k celsa rape videre potes Sumen Trentii vaato Hmo- 
bero influens, et paulo altids Oosem flumen. 

Infra sub opaca aaxa fona est, cui poteataa ineat in 
lapidem materiaa alienaa convertendi ; ab altissiroa rupe 
labitur in littus, museum, conchas et fragili'ores ramos 
arborum in lapidem transmutans. In proBpectu domus 
monies Eboracenaes aurgunt trana Humberum aiti, sylvis 
et villia stipati, nunc soils radiia rideutes, nunc horridi 
nimbia ac procellis. Vela navium ventis impleta ante 
fenestraa aatis longo intervallo prolabuntur : dum auprA 
in aere procelao greges anserum vastn longo damore vo- 
Utsot. Sffip in dnimo revolvo verba ista Hoiuri : 

^aug n iiifigtn KmaniKni i^ifi f"^f"< 

Still ui »dci naiBnai trfailtitttet nTifv)>M«n, 

Dt Txr >A»a nalia rtur an* »i alinHir 
E( niAn n^^am Jn^at^ar Me. 

Vale. Dum vitales auras cai^Kun, 



TO ■■. K. Sir Aim. 



Wb we safely arriTed, and oomfortably settled, ia die 
parsooage of Winteringham. The bouse is most delight- 
fully situated dose by the church, at a distaaoe from the 
Tillage, and with delightful gardens behind, and the 
Huraber before. The family is very agreeable, and the 
stjrie in which we live is very superior. Our tutor Is 
not only a learned man, but the best pastor, and most 
pleasing domestic man, I ever met with. Tou will be 
glad to bear we are thus charmingly situated. I hare 
reason to thank God for his goodness in leading me to 
so peaceful and happy a situation. 

The year which now lies before me, I shaD, witli Ae 
Messing of Ood, if I am spared, employ in very impor 
tant pursuits ; and I trust that I shall come away not 
only a wiser, but a better man. I have here nothing to 
interrupt me — no noise — no society to disturb, or ayoca> 
tions to call me off, and if I do not make considerable 
improTements, I do not know when I shall. 

We have each our several duties to perform; and 
though God has been pleased to place us in very differ^ 
ent walks of life, yet we may mutually assist each other 
by counsel, by admonition, and by prayer. My calling 
is of a nature the most arduous and awml ; / need ereiy 
assistance from above, and from my companions in the 
flesh ; and no advice will ever be esteemed lightly by 
me, which proceeds from a servant of God, however 
trifling, or however ill expressed. If four immediate 
avocations be less momentous, and less connected with 
the wori4 to come, your duty is not the less certain, or 
the more lightly to be attended to — yoa are placed in a 
situation wherein God expects from you according to 
your powers, as well as from me in mine : and there are 
various dark and occult temptations, of which you are 
little aware, but into which you may easily and imper- 
ceptibly fall, unless upheld by the arm of Almighty God. 
You gtaiid in need, therefore, to exercise a constant re- 
lianoe on the Holy S(Hrit, and its influences, and to 
watoh imrrowly your own heart, that it conceive no se- 
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oret sin : for althou^ your situation be not ao danger- 
ous, nor your duties bo difficult, yet, as the masks wuch 
Satan aasumes are variouH, you may still find cause for 
spiritual fear and sorrow, and occasion for trembling, 
lest you should not have exercised your talents in pro- 
portion to their extent. It is a valuable observation, 
that there ia no resting-place in the spiritual pr«p*e89 — 
we must either go bacKward or forward, and when we 
are at a loss to know whether our motion be onward or 
retn^rade, we may rest assured, that there ia some- 
thing wanting which must be supplied — some evil yet 
lurking in the heart, or some duty slightly performed. 

You remember I heard Mr. ' ', on the night previous 
to my departure ; I did not say much on his manner, but 
I thought it neat, and the sermon far better than I ex- 
pected: but I must not be understood to approve al- 
together of Mr. • "s preaching. I think, in particular, 
he has one great fault, that is elegtmce — he is not suffi- 
ciently plain. Remember, we do not mount the pulpit to 
say fine things, or eloquent things ; we have there to 
proclaim the good tidings of salvation to fallen man ; to 
point out the way of eternal life ; to exhort, to cheer, 
and to support the suffering ainner : theae are the glori- 
ous topics upon which we have to enlarge — and will 
these permit the tricks of oratory, or the studied beau- 
ties of^ eloquence .' Shall truths and counsels like these 
be coached in terms which the poor and ignorant can- 
not comprehend .' — Let all eloquent preachers beware, 
lest they fill any man's ear with sounding words, when 
they should be feeding his soul with the oread of ever- 
lastkig life ! Let them fear, leat, instead of honoring 
God, they honor themselves ! If any man ascend the 
pul[Ht with the intention of uttering a Jme thit^, he is 
committing a deadly sin. Remember, however, that 
there is a medium, and that vulgarity and meanness are 
cautionsly to be shunned ; but while we speak with pro- 
{Miety and chastity, we cannot be too familiar or too 
idaia. I do not intend to apply these remarks to Mr. * * 
iDdividually, but to the manner of preaching here allud- 
ed to. If his manner be such as I have here described, 
the observations will also fit ; but, if it be otherwise, the 
' B refer not to bim, but to the style reprobated. 
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I recommeod to you, always before you begin to study, 
to pray to God to enlighteo your understandiog, and 
give you grace to behold all things through the medium 
of retigioa. This was always the practice in the old 
univerBitiea, and, I believe, is the only way to pro&t by 
learoing. 

I can now only say a few worda to you, since our 
r^ular hour of retiring fast approaches. I hope you 
are making progress in spiritual things, proportionably 
to your opportunities, and that you are sedulously eo- 
deavouring, not only to secure your own acceptation, 
but to impart the light of truth to those around you who 
still remain Id darkness. 

Pray let me hear from you at your convenience, and 
my brother will forward the letter ; and believe me, 
My dear Kirke, your friend, and fellow-travelter 
in the tearful sojourn of life, 

H. K. WHITE. 



SincK I wrote to you last I have been rather ill, 
having caught cold, which brought on a slight fever. 
Thanks to excellent nursing, I am now pretty mn<M 
recovered, and only want strength to be perfectly re- 
established. Mr. Grainger is himself a very good phy- 
sician, but when I grew worse, he deemed it necessary 
to send for a medical gentleman froni Barton ; so that, 
in addition to my illness, I expect an apothecary's bill. 
This, hollrever, will not be a very long one, as Mr. 
Grainger has chiefly supplied me with drugs. It is 
judged absolutely necessary that I should take wine, and 
that I should ride. It is with very great reluctance that 
I agree to incur these additional expenses, and I shall 
endeavour to cut them off as soon as possible. Mr. and 
Mrs. Grainger have behaved like parents to me aince I 
have been ul : four and five times in the night hu Mr. G. 
come to see me ; and had I been at home, I oould not 
have been treateid with more tenderness and oare. Mn. 
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Grainger has insisted on my drinking their wine, and 
was very angiy when I made scruples ; but I cannot let 
them be at cul this additional expense — ^in some way or 
other I must pay them, as the sum I now give, consid- 
ering the mode in whieh we are accommodated, is very 
trifling. Mr. Grainger does not keep a horse, so that I 
shall be obliged to hire one ; but there will be no occa- 
sion for this for any length of time, as my strength seems 
to return as rapidly as it was rapidly reduced. Don't 
make yourself in the least uneasy about this, I pray, as 
I am quite recovered, and not at all apprehensive of any 
consequences. I have no cough, nor any symptom 
whidi might indicate an affection of the lungs. I read 
very little at present. 

I thought it necessary to write to you on this subject 
now, as I feared you might have an exaggerated account 
from Mr.AImona's friends, and alarm yourself. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVHXE. 

Wlntttrhifliim, Dec 17, 1804. 
KY DBAB BROTHER, 

I HAVE been very much distressed at the receipt of 
your letter, accompanied with one from my mother, one 
from my sister, and from Mr. Dashwood, and Kirke 
Swann, all on the same subject ; and greatly as I feel 
for all the kindness and affection which has prompted 
these remonstrances, I am quite harassed with the idea 
that you 'should not have taken my letter as a idain ac- 
count of my illness, without any wish to hide m>m you 
that I had been ill somewhat seriously, but that I was 
indeed better. 

I can now assure you, that I am perfectly recovered, 
and am as well as I have been for some time past. My 
sieknesa was merely a slight fever, rather of a nervous 
Idhd, bron^t on by a cold, and soon yielded to the prop- 
er tveatment. I do assure you, simply and plainly, that 
I am dew as well as ever. 

With regard to study, I do assure you that Mr. Grain- 
ger will not suffer us to study at all hard ; our work at 

23 
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present is mere pley. I am always in bed at ten o'clock^ 
and take two walks in the day, beaidea riding, when the 
weather will permit. 

Under these circumstances, my dear fatother may set 
his mind perfectly at ease. Even change of ur some- 
timea occaaiona violent attacks, but they leave the pa* 
tient better than they found him. 

I etill contluue to drink wine, though 1 am convinced 
there is no necessity for it. My iu>petite a ama^n^y 
large — much laiger than when at Nottingham. 

r shall come to an arrangemeut with Mr. (xrainger 
immediately, and 1 hope you will not write to him about 
it. If Mr. Eddy, the suTgeon, thinks it at all necessary 
for me to do this constantly, I declare to you that I will ; 
but remember, if I should form a habit of this now, it 
may be a disadvantage to me when possibly circumatan- 
cea may render it inconvenient — as when I am at col- 
leffe. 

My spirits are completely knocked up by the receipt 
of all the letters I have at one moment received. My 
mother got a gentleman to mention it to Mr. Dashwood, 
and atill representing that my illness was occasioned by 
study — a thing than which nothing can be more remote 
from the truth, as I have, from conscientious motives, 
given up hard study until I shall 6nd my health better. 

I cannot write more, as I have the other letters to 
answer. I am going to write to Barton, expressly tO' 
get advantage of the post for this day, in order that you 
may no longer give yourself a moment's uneasiness, 
where there is in reality no occasion. 

Qive ray affectionate love to James, and believe me, 
my dear Neville, your truly affectionate brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 

One tiling I had forgot — you mention my pecuniary 
matters — you make me blush when you do so. Tou may 
rest assured that I have no wants of that kind, nor am 
likely to have at present. Your brotherly love and anx- 
iety towards me have sunk deep into my heart ; and you 
may satisfy yourself with this, that whatever is necessa- 
ry for my health shall not be spared, and that when I 
want the means of procuring these, I shall think it my 
daty to telt you so. 
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TO HIS BROTHER JAlfES. 

ktHTMn Winteriogham Mid Hull, Jan. llth, 1805 



DRABJAMBB, 

Tou will not be surprised at the style of this letter, 
when I tell you it is written in the Winteringham Packet, 
on a heap of flour bags surrounded by a drove of 14 pigs, 
who raise the most hideous roar every time the boat 
rolls. I write with a silver pen, and with a good deal 
of shaking, so you may expect very bad scribbling. I 
am now going to Hull, where I have a parcel to send to 
my mother, and I would not lose the opportunity of 
writing. 

I am extremely glad that you are attentive to matters 
of such moment as are those of religion ; and I hope yoa 
do not relax in your seriousness, but continue to pray 
that God will enable you to walk in the paths of right- 
eousness, which alone lead to peace. He alone, my 
dear James, is able to give you a heart to delight in his 
service, and to set at nought the temptations of the 
world. It may seem to you, in the first beginning of 
your christian progress, that religion wears a very unr 
promising aspect, and that the gayeties, of the world are 
indeed very delicious; but I assure you, from what I 
have myself experienced, that the pleasures of piety are 
infinitely more exquisite than those of fashion and of 
sensual pursuits. It is true, they are not so violent, or 
so intoxicating, (for they consist in one even tenor of 
mind^ a lightness of heart, and sober cheerfulness, which 
none but those who have experienced can conceive ;) 
but they leave no stin^ behind them ; they give pleasure 
on reflection, and will soothe the mind in the distant 
prospect. And who can say this of the world, or its en- 
joyments } 

Even those who seem to enter with the most spirit 
into the riotous and gaudy diversions of the world, are 
often known to confess that there is no real satisfaction 
in them. ; that their gayety is often forced, when their 
hearts are heavy ; and that they envy those who have 
chosen the more humble but pleasant paths of religion 
and virtue. 

I am not at all particular as to the place of worship. 
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you may attend, bo aa it be under a serious preacher, 
and so as you attand regularly. I should think it a very 
good exercise for you, if you were to get a blank paper 
book, and were to write down in it anything which may 
strike you in the eermons you hear OD s niodky ; thia 
would improve your style of writing, and teaoh you to 
think on what you hear. Pray endeavour to carry this 
plan into execution : I am sure you will find it worth the 
trouble. You attend the church now and then, I con- 
clude, and if you do, I should wish to direct your atten- 
tion to our admirable liturgy, and avoid, if possible, 
remarking wh&t may seem absurd in the maoaer it is 
repeated. 

I must not conceal from you that I am very sorry you 
do not attend some eminent minister in the church, such 
as Mr. Cecil, or Mr. Pratt, or Mr. Growther, in prefer- 
ence to the meeting : since I am convinced a man runs 
less danger of being miBled, or of building on false foun- 
dations, in the establishment, than out, and this too for 
plain - reasons : — Dissenters are apt to think they are 
religious, becauK they are dissenters — ' for,' argue they, 
' if we had not a regard for religion, why should we 
leave the establishment at all ? The very act of leavii^ 
it shows we have a regard for religion, because we mam- 
fest an aversion to its abuses.' Besides this, at the 
meeting-house you are not likely to hear plain and un- 
welcome truths so honestly told as in the church, where 
the minister is not so dependent on his flock, and the 
prayers are so properly selected, that you will meet with 
petitions calculated for all your wants, bodily and spirit- 
ual, without being left at the mercy of the minister to 
pray for what and in what manner he likes. Remember 
these are not offered as reasons why you should always 
attend the church, but to put you in mind that there 
are advantages there which you should avail yourself 
of, instead of making invidious comparisons between the 
two institutions. 
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lt> MR. B. MADDOCK. 

WinteriDiham, Jan 3Ut, 1805. 
BEN, 

I HAVE long been convinced of the truth of what you 
say, respecting the effects of close reading on a man's 
mind, in a religious point of view, and I am more and 
more convinced that literature is very rarely the source 
of satisfaction of mind to a Christian. I would wish 
you to steer clear of too abstracted and subtile a mode 
of thinking and reasoning, and you will so be happier 
than your friend. A relish for books will be a sweet 
source of amusement, and a salutary relaxation to you 
throughout life ; but let it not be more than a reKAy if 
you value your own peace. I think, however, that you 
ought to strengthen your mind a little with logic, and 
for this purpose I would advise you to go through Euclid 
with sedulous and serious attention, and likewise to 
read Duncan through. You are too desultory a reader, 
and regard aiMuement too much : if you wish your read- 
ing in good earnest to amuse you when you are old, as 
well as now in your youth, you will take care to form a 
taste for substantial and sound authors, and will not be 
the less eager to study a work because it requires a lit- 
tle labor to understand it. 

After you have read Euclid, and amused yourself 
with Locke's sublime speculations, you will derive much 
pleasure from Butler's Analogy, without exception the 
most unanswerable demonstration of the folly of infideli- 
ty that the world ever saw. 

Books like these will give you more strength of mind, 
and consistent firmness, than either you or I now pos** 
sess ; while on the other hand, the effeminate Panada 
of Magazines, Tales, and the tribe of penny-catching 
pamphlets, of which desultory readers are so fond, only 
tend to enervate the mind, and incapacitate it for every 
species of manly exertion. 

• •♦ • ♦ II 

I continue to be better in health, although the leath- 
er is a great obstacle to my taking a proper proportion 
of exercise. I have had a trip to Hull of late, and saw 

the famous painter R there, with whom I had a 

23*^ 
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good deal of talk. He is a pious man, and a great aa- 
tronomer ; but in manners and appearance, a complete 
artist. I rather think he is inclined to Hutchin oniaa 
principles, and entertains no great reverence for Sir 
Isaac Newton. 



TO BTE. B. MADDOCK 



lit 



MTINBAKBElf, 



I HOPE and trust that you have at length arrived at 
that happy temperament of disposition, that although 
you have much cause of sadness within, you are yet 
willing to be^ amused with the variegated scenes around 
^ou, and to join, when occasions present themselves, in 
innocent mirth. Thus, in the course of your per^rina- 
tions, occurrences must continually arise, whiob, to a 
mind willing to make the best of everytiiing, vnh affi»4 
amusement of the chastest kind. Men cmd manners we 
a never-failing source of wonder and surprise, as tbey 
present themselves in their various phases. We may 
very innocently laugh at the brogue of a Somerset peas- 
ant — and I should think that person both cynical and 
surly, who could pass by a group of laughing children, 
without participating in their delight, and joining in their 
laugh. It is a truth most undeniable, and most melan- 
choly, that there is too much in human life which extorts 
tears and groans, rather than smiles. This, however, 
is equally certain, that our giving way to unremitting 
sadness on these accounts, so far from ameliorating the 
condition of mortality, only adds to the aggregate of hu- 
man misery, and throws a gloom over those moments 
when a ray of light is permitted to visit the dark valley 
of life, and the heart ought to be making the best of its 
fleeting Imppiness. Landscape, too, ought to be a source 
of delight to you ; fine buildings, objects of nature, and 
a thousand tilings which it would be tedious to name. 
I should call the man, who could survey such things as 
these without being affected with pleasure, either a very 
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weak-minded and foolish person, or one of no mind at 
all. To be always sad, and always pondering on inter- 
nal griefs, is what I call utter selfishness : I would not 
give two-pence for a being who is locked up in his own 
sufferings, and whose heart cannot respond to the exhil- 
arating cry of nature, or rejoice because he sees others 
rejoice. The loud and imanimous chirping of the birds 
on a fine sunny morning pleases me, because I see they 
are happy ; and I should be very selfish, did I not partici- 
pate in their seeming joy. Do not, however, suppose 
that I mean to exclude a man's own sorrows from his 
thoughts, since that is an impossibility, and, were it 
possible, would be prejudicial to the human heart. I 
only mean that the whole mind is not to be incessantly 
engrossed with its cares, but with cheerful elasticity to 
bend itself occasionally to circumstances, and give way 
without hesitation to pleasing emotions. To be pleased 
with little, is one of the greatest blessings. 

Sadness is itself sometimes infinitely more pleasing 
than joy ; but this sadness must be of the expansive and 

S»nerous kind, rather referring to mankind at large,, 
an the individual ; and this is a feeling not incompati- 
ble with cheerfulness and a contented spirit. There is 
diffieulty, however, in setting bounds to a pensive dispo- 
siHon ; I have felt it, and I have felt that I am not al- 
ways adequate to the task. I sailed from Hull to Bar- 
ton the day before yesterday, on a rough and windy 
day, in a vessel filled with a marching regiment of sol- 
diers ; the band played finely, and I was enjoying the 
many pleasing emotions, which the water, sky, winds, 
and musical instruments excited, when my thoughts 
were suddenly called away to more melancholy subjects. 
A girl, genteelly dressed, and with a countenance which, 
for its loveliness, a painter might have copied for Hebe, 
with a loud laugh seized me by the great coat, and ask- 
ed me to lend it her : she was one of those unhappy 
creatures who depend on the brutal and licentiotis for a 
bitter livelihood, and was now following in the train of one 
of the officers. I was greatly affected by her appearance 
CLud situation, and more so by that of another female 
^who was with her, and who, with less beauty, had a 
^vrild sorrowfulness in her face, which showed she knew 
lier situation. This incident, apparently trifling, induced 
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a train of reflections, which occupied me fully during a 
walk of six or seven miles to our parsonage. At first I 
wished that I had fortune to erect an asylum for all the 
miserable and destitute : — and there was a soldier's wife 
with a wan and haggard face, and a little infant in her 
arms, whom I would also have wished to place in it : — 1 
then erew out of humor with the world, because it was 
so unfeeling and so miserable, and because there was no 
cure for its miseries ; and I wished for a lodging in the 
wilderness where I might hear no more of wrongs, af- 
fliction, or vice : but, after all my speculations, I found 
there was a reason for these things in the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ, and that to those who sought it there was 
also a cure. So I banished my vain meditations, and, 
knowing that God^s providence is better able to direct 
the afifurs of men than our wisdom, I leave them in his 
hands. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 



Winteringbtai, Sth Feb. 1815. 



DIAR MOTHER, 



The spectacles for my father are, I hope, such as will 
enable him to read with ease, aUhaugh they are noi mtim 
silref. If they hurt him through stifihess, I think the 
better way will be to wear them with the two end JoMtt 
shut toj and with a piece of ribbon to go round the backi>f 
the head, &c. The Romaine's Sermons, and the Cheap 
Tracts, are books which I thought might be useful. Too 
may think I am not privileged to make presents, since 
they will in the end come out of your pocket ; but I am 
not in want of cash at present, and have reason to be- 
lieve, from my own calculations, I shall not have ooca- 
sion to call upon you for what I know you can so ill spare. 
I was quite vexed afterwards that 1 did not send you all 
the volumes of the Cheap Repository, as the others, 
which are the general tracts^ and such as are more enter- 
taining, would have l>een well ^apted to your library. 
When I next go to Hull, I purpose buying the remaining 
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TolumeB ; and when I next have occasion to send a par- 
cel, you will receive them. The volume you have got 
contains all the Sunden/ reading tracts, and on that ac- 
count I send it separately. As I have many things to 
remind me of my sister Smith, I thought (though we 
neither of as need such mementos) that she womd not 
be averse to receive the sermons of the great and good, 
though in some respects singular, Romaine, at my 
hands, as what old-fashioned people call a token of a 
brothtr^s love, but what in more courtly phrase is denomi- 
nated a memento of affection. 



TO MR. SERJEANT ROUGH. 

Wlmerlnfhain. ITth Feb. 1805. 
MY DEAR Sm, 

I BLUSH when I look back to the date of your too long 
Boanswered letter, and were I not satisfied that the con- 
tents of my sheet of post must always be too unimpor- 
tant to need apolo^, I should now make one. 

The fine and spuited song (song in the noblest sense 
of the word) which you sent me, on the projected inva- 
sion, demands my best thanks. The fervid patriotism 
which animates it would, I think, find an echo in every 
boflcon in England ; and I hope and trust the world has 
not been deprived of so appropriate an exhortation. I 
pteoeive, however, one thing, which is, that your fire has 
seeH cramped by the ' crambo ' of the rhyme, at all times 
H grievous shackle to poets, and yet capable of such 
^#iaet and expressive modulation, as makes us hug our 
'ChaiiWi and exult in the hard servitude. My poor neg- 
IjpOMd muse has lain absolutely unnoticed by me for the 
lait ibor months, during which period I have been dig- 
g&ff^in the mines of Scapula for Greek roots ; and instead 
of linking, with eager delight, the beauties of Virgil, 
Jipve been cutting and drying his phrases for future use. 
^Rm place where I live is on the banks of the Humber : 
tmre no Sieittan river, but rough with cold winds, and 
bordered with killing swamps. What with neglect, and 
what with the climate, so congenial to rural meditation, I 
Aar my good Genius, who was wont to visit me with 
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nightly visioos ^ in woods and brakes, and by the river^ 
marge/ is now dying of a fen-ague ; and I shall thos 
probably emerge from my retreat, not a hair-brained son 
of imagination, but a sedate black-lettered book-wonui 
with a head like an etymologioon magnum. 

Forgive me this flippancy, in which I am not very apt 
to indulge, and let me offer my best wishes that it is not 
with your muse as with mine. Eloquence has always 
been thought akin to poetry : though her eflbrts are not 
so effectu^Iy perpetuated, she is not the less honored, or 
her memory the less carefully preserved. Many very 
plausible hypotheses are contradicted by facts, yet I 
should imagine that the genius which prompted your 
^Cofuptroey' would be no common basis on which to 
erect a superstructure of oratorical fame. ^Est enim 
oratori miitimus Poeta, numeris adstrictior paulo, ver- 
borum autem licentia liberior, multis vero ornandi gene- 
ribus socius, ac pene par,' &c. You no doubt, are well 
acquainted with this passage, in the Ist Dial, de Orat. so 
I shall not go on with it ; but 1 encourage a hope, that I 
shall one day see a living proof of the truth of this posi- 
tion in yott. Do not quite exclude me from a kind of 
fellow-feeling with you in your oratorical pursuits, for 
you know 1 must make myself a fit herald for the impor- 
tant message I am ordained to deliver, and I shall be- 
stow some pains to this end. No inducement whatever 
should prevail on me to enter into orders, if I were not 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of the religion I pro- 
fess, as contained in the New Testament ; and I hope 
that whatever 1 know to be the truth, 1 shall not hesitate 
to proclaim, however much it may be disliked or despised. 
The discovery of Truth, it is notorious, ought to be the 
object of all true philosophy ; and the attainment of this 
end must, to a philosopher, be the greatest of all possi- 
ble blessings. If then a man be satisfied that he has 
arrived at the fountain-head of pure Truth, and yeti be- 
cause the generality of men hold diflferent sentiments, 
dares not avow it, but tacitly gives assent to fahehoodj 
he withholds from men what, according to his principles, 
it is for their good to know — he prefers his personal good 
to Truth — and he proves that, whatever he may profess, 
he is not imbued with the spirit of true philosophy. 

I have some intention of becoming a candidate for Sir 
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William Brown's medals this year ; and if I 8hou]4) it 
would be a great satisfaction to me to subject my attempts 
to so good a classic as I understand you to be. In the 
mean time, you will confer a real favor on me, if you will 
transcribe some of your Latin verses for me, as I am anx- 
ious to see the general character of modern Latin as it is 
received at Cambridge : and elegant verses always give 
me great pleasure, in whatever language I read them. 
Such I know yours will be. 

4 # # # # • 

In this remote comer of the world, where we have 
neither books nor booksellers, I am as ignorant of the 
afiairs of the literary world as an inhabitant of Siberia. 
Sometimes the newspaper gives me some scanty hints ; 
but, as I do not see a review, I cannot be said to hold 
converse with the Republic. Pray, is the voice of tfae^ 
Muses quite suspended in the dang of arms, or do they 
yet sing, though unheeded ? Ml literary information 
will be to me quite new and interesting ; but do not sup- 
pose I hope to intrude on your more valuable time with 
these things. When you shall have leisure, I hope to 
hear from you ; and whatever you say, coming from you, 
it cannot fail to interest. 

Believe me, dear sir, very sincerely yours. 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO MR. K. SWANN. 

Wlateringlini, lath Ifncli, 1806 



IH5ARKI&KS» 



I WAS affected by the death of young B . He onoe 

odled upon me with Mr. H , when I was very ill, and 

on that occasion Mr. H said to us both, ^Youmg meuj 

IwuM haiot you bath pack off to lisbony for you wnU buf long 

tfym 9tav Am.' Mr. H was then about to set out 

vat Hamburgh ; and he told me afterwards that he never 
expected to see me again) for that he thought I was more 

deeperately gone in consimiption than B . Tet you 

'm>w tho good providence of God has spared me, and 
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I am yet living, as I trust, to serve him with all my 
strength. Had I died then, I should have perished for- 
ever ; but I have now hope, through the Lord Jesus, that 
I shall see the day of death with joy, and possibly be the 
means of rescuing others from a similar situation. I cer- 
tainly thought of the ministry at first with improper mo- 
tives, and my views of Christianity were for a long time 
very obscure ; but I have, I trust, gradually been grow- 
ing out of darkness into lip^bt, and I feel a well grounded 
hope, that Grod has sanctified my heart for great and valu- 
able purposes. Wo unto me if I frustrate his designs ! 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVHJLE. 

WinteriiifhuB, AprO, ISOS. 



DKAR NEVILLE, 



You wrote me a long sheet this last time, and I have 
every reason to be satisfied with it, yet I sometimes wish 
I could make you write closer and smaller. Since your 
mind must necessarily be now much taken up with other 
things, I dare not press m^ former inquiries on subjects 
of reading. When your leisure season comes, I shall be 
happy to hear from you on these topics. 

It is a remark of an ancient philosophical poet, 
(Horace,) that every man thinks his neighbour's condi- 
tion happier than his own ; and, indeed, common expe- 
rience shows, that we are too apt to entertain romantic 
notions of absent, and to think meanly of present things ; 
to extol what we have had no experience of; and to be 
discontented with what we possess. The man of busi- 
ness sighs for the sweets of leisure : the person who, 
with a taste for reading, has few opportunities for it, 
thinks that man's life the sum of bliss, who has nothing 
to do but to study. Yet it often happens that the condi- 
tion of the envier is happier than that of the envied. 
You have read Dr. Johnson's tale of the poor Tallow- 
ehancllcr, who, after sighing for the quiet of country 
Ufe, at length scraped money enough to retire, but found 
his long-mMight-for leisure so insupportable, that he 
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made a voluntary offer to his successor to come up to 
town every Friday, and melt tallow for him gratis. It 
would be so with half the men of business, who sigh so 
earnestly for the sweets of retirement ; and you may re- 
ceive it as one of the maturcst observations I have been 
able to make on Hm^an life, that there is no condition 
so happy as that of him who leads a life of full and con- 
stant employment. His amusements have a zest which 
men of pleasure would gladly undergo all his drudgery 
to experience : and the regular succession of business, 
provided his situation be not too anxious, drives away 
from his brain those harassing speculations which are 
continually assaulting the man of leisure, and the man 
of reading. The studious man, though his pleasures are 
of the most refined species, finds cares and disturbing 
thoughts in study. To think much and deeply will soon 
make a man sad. His thoughts, ever on the wing, often 
carry him where he shudders to be even in imagination. 
He is like a man in sleep — sometimes his dreams are 
pleasing, but at others, horror itself takes possession of 
hia imagination ; and this inequality of mind is almost 
inseparable from much meditation and mental exercise. 
From this cause it often happens, that lettered and phi- 
losophical men are peevish in their tempers, and austere 
in their manners. The inference I would draw from 
these remarks is generally this, that although every man 
carries about him the seeds of happiness or misery in his 
own bosom, yet it is a truth not liable to many excep- 
tions, that men are more equally free from anxiety and 
care, in proportion as they recede from the more refined 
and mental, to the CTosser and bodily employments and 
modes of life, but that the happiest condition is placed 
in the middle, between the extremes of both. Thus a 
person with a moderate love of reading, and few oppor- • 
tunities of indulging it, would be inclined to envy one 
in my situation, because such a one has nothing to do 
but to read : but I could tell him, that though my studi- 
ous pleasures are more comprehensive than his, they 
are not more exquisite, and that an occasional banauet 
gives more delight than a continual feast. Reading 
should be dearer to you than to me, because I always 
read, and you but seldom. 

24 
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Almond and I took a small boat on Blonday, and set 
out for Hull, a diatanoe of thirteen miles, as some com- 
pute it, though others make it less. We went very 
menily with a good pair of oars, until we came within 
four miles of Hull, when, owing to some hard working, 
we were quite exhausted ; but as the tide was nearly 
down, and the shore soft, we oould not get to any villa- 
ges on the banks. At length we made Hull, and just 
arrived in time to be grounded in the middle of the har- 
bour, without any possible means of setting ashore till 
the flux or flood. As we were half tamished, I deter- 
mined to wade ashore for provisions, and had the satis- 
faction of getting above the knees in mud almost every 
step I made, when I got ashore, I recollected I had 
given Almond all my cash. This was a terrible dilemma 
— to return back was too laborious, and I expected the 
tide flowing every minute. At lost I determined to go 
to the inn where we usutdly dine when we go to Hml, 
and try how much credit I possessed there, and I hap- 
pily found no difficulty in procuring refreshments, which 
I carried ofi* in triumph to the boat. Here new difficul- 
ties occiured ; for the tide had flowed in considerably 
during my absence, although not sufficiently to move the 
ooat, ao that my wade was much worse back than it 
nad been before. On our return, a most placid and 
calm day was converted into a cloudy one, and we had 
a brisk gale in our teeth. Knowing we were quite safe, 
we struck across from Hull to Barton ; and. when we 
were ofi* Hazel Whelps, a place which is always rough, 
we had some tremendous swells, which we weathered 
admirably, and (bating our getting on the wrong side of 
a bank, owing to the deceitlul appearance of the coast] 
we had a prosperous voyage home, having rowed twenty- 
' six miles in less than five hours. 
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TO MR. K. SWANN. 



MY DEAR KIRKB, 

• • • « • 

• • • • * 

Your complaint of the lukewarmness of your affections 
towards spiritual things, is a very common one widi 
Christians. We all feel it ; and if it be attended with an 
earnest desire to acquit ourselves in this respect, and to 
recover our wonted fervor, it is'a complaint mdicative 
of our faithfulness. In cases of Christian experience, I 
submit my own opinion to any body's, and have too se- 
rious a distrust of it myself, to offer it as a rule or maxim 
of unquestionable authority ; but I have found, and ftiink, 
that the best remedy against lukewarnmess, is an obsti- 
nate persisting in prayer, until our affections be moved ; 
and a regular habit of going to religious duties with a 
prepared and meek he£u*t, thinking more of obtaining 
communion with Grod, than of spending so many minutes 
in seeking it. Thus, when we pray, we must not kneel 
down with the idea that we are to spend so many min 
utes in supplication, and after the usual time has elapsed, 
go about our regular business ; we must remind ourselves 
that we have an object in prayer, and that until that ob- 
ject be attained, that is, until we are satisfied that our 
Father hears us, we are not to conceive that our duty is 
performed, although we may be in the posture of prayer 
for an hour. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

WlnteriBghftm, IMh April, 1805. 
MT DEAR MOTHER, 

• • • • • 

I HAVE constructed a planetarium, or orrery^ of a very 
simple kind, which cannot fail to give even children an 
idea of the order and course of the heavenly bodies. I 
shall write a few plain and simple lectures upon it, with 
lessons to be got off by heart by the children, so that you 
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will be able, without aoy dtfBculty, to teach them the 
rudimenta nf astronomy. The machine, simple as it may 
■eem, ia such that you cannot fail to understand the plaa> 
etary syBtem by it ; and were it not that I cannot afford 
the additional expense, I could make it much more com- 
plete and interesting. You must not expect anything 
striking in the instrument itself, as it only consists of an 
index -plate, with rods and balls. — It will explain the situ- 
ation of the planets, their courses, the motion of the earth 
and moon, the causes of the teatoni, the different lengths 
of day and night, the reason of eclipses, transits, &c. 
When you have seen it, and read the explanatory lec- 
tures, you will be able to judge of its plainness ; and if 
you find you understand it, you may teach geography 
scholars its use. Should it foil in other points of view, it 
will be useful to Maria and Catharine. 

Remember to keep up the plan of family worship on 
Sundays with strictness until 1 come, and it will probably 
pave the way for still further improvements, which I may, 
perhaps, have an opportunity of making while I stay with 
you. Let Marin and Catharine be more particularly 
taught to regard Sunday as a day set apart from all world- 
ly occupations. — Let them have everything prepared for 
the Sabbath on the preceding day ; and be carefully 
warned, on that day in particular, to avoid paying too 
great an attention to dress. I know how important 
habits like these will be to their future happiness even in 
this world) and I therefore press this with earnestness 



TO 1118 BROTHER NEVILLE. 



UEAE NEVILLE, 



Mt first business must be to thank you for the • • * •, 
which I received by Mr. K. Swann ; you must not sup- 
pose that I feel reluctance to lie under obligations to so 
affectionate a brother, when I say, that I have felt un- 
easy ever since on more accounts than one. I am con- 
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vinoed, in the first place, that you have little to spore ; 
and I fear, in the second, that I shall prove a hinderance 
to a measure which I know to be necessary for your 
health : I mean your going to some watering-place for the 
benefit of sea-bathing. I am aware of the nature of in- 
juries received at the joints, especially the knee ; and I 
am sure nothing will strengthen your knee more for the 
present, and prevent the recurrence of disease in it for 
the future. I would have you, therefore, if by any means 
you can be spared in London, go to one of the neigh- 
bouring coasts, and take sufficient time to recover your 
strength. You mlBiy pitch upon some pleasant place, 
where there will be sufficient company to amuse you, 
and not so much as to create bustle, and make a to3 of 
reflection, and turn retirement into riot. Since you 
must be as sensible as I am, that this is necessary for 
your health, I shall feel assured, if you do not go, that I 
am the cause, a consideration I would gladly spare my- 
self. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

NottinghaB, JmM, 1805 
MY DBAR BIOTHER, 

I WROTE you a long letter from Winteringham some 
time ago, which I now apprehend you have never re- 
ceived, or, if you have, some more important concerns 
have occupied your time than writing to me on general 
subjects. Feeling, however, rather weary to-night, I 
have determined to send this sheet to you, as a proof 
that, if I am not a punctual^ I am certainly far from a 
ceremonious correspondent. 

Our adventure on the Humber you should have learn- 
ed from K. Swann, who, with much minuteness, filled 
up three sides of a letter to his friend with the account. 
The matter was simply this : He, Almond, and mywelf, 
made an excursion about twelve or fourteen miles up 
the Humber ; on our return ran aground, were left by 
the tide on a sand-bank, and were obliged to remain six 
hours in an open boat exposed to a heavy rain, high 

24* 
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wind, and piercing cold, until the tide rose, when two 
men brought a boat to our assistance. We got home 
about twelve o'clock at night : no evil consequences 
ensued, owing to our using every exertion we could 
think of to keep warmth in our bodies. 



TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 

NottiBflMD. tTlh Svme 180ft. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 

It is sometime since I wrote to you, and still longer 
since I heard from you ; but you are acquainted with my 
unceremonious disposition, and will, I hope, pardon me 
for obtruding an unbidden guest on your notice. I have 
a question to ask of you in the first place, and I shall 
then fill up my letter with all the familiarity of a man 
talking by your side, and saying anything, rather than 
be accused of saying nothing. My leisure will scarcely 
permit me to write to you again while I am here, and I 
shall therefore make the best use of the present occa- 
sion. 

• • • « » 

We have been fagging through Rollings Ancient His- 
tory, and some other historical books, as I believe, to no 
great purpose. Rollin is a valuable and truly pious 
writer, but so crammed and garnished with reflections, 
that you lose the thread of the story, while the poor man 
is prosing about the morality of it ; when, too, after all, 
the moral is so obvious as not to need insisting upon. 
You may give my compliments to your good friends 
Galen, Hippocrates, and Paracelsus, and tell them I 
had much rather pay them my. devoirs at a distance, 
than come into close contact with them or their cathar- 
tics. Medical Greek, and Medical Latin, would act as a 
sudori|ic upon any man, who should hear their tremen- 
dous technicals pronounced with the true ore rotunda of 
a Scotch physician. 

And now, my dear sir, we will cry a truce to flippan- 
cy — 1 have neither time nor inclination to indulge in it 
to excess. You and I have been sometime asunder in 
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the pursuit of our several studies ; you to the lively and 
busy seat of gayety, fashion, and folly ; — I to the retired 
haunts of a secluded village, and the studious walls of a 
filent and ancient parsonage. At first sight one would 
think that my lot had been most profitable, as undoubt- 
edly it is most secure ; but when we come to consider 
the present state of things in the capital, the boundless 
opportunities of spiritual improvement which offer them- 
selves, and the very superior society which every seri- 
ous man may there join with, the tables seem turned in 
your favor. I hope and trust this is really the case, and 
that, with philosophical strength of mind, you have turn- 
ed an unregarding ear to the voice of folly, and contin- 
ued fixed upon the serener and far more exquisite occu- 
pations of a religious life. I have been cultivating in 
retirement by slow and imperceptible degrees, a closer 
communion with God ; but you have been led, as it were, 
in triumph by the energetic discourses of the many good 
men whom you have had the opportunity of hearing, to 
heights of religious satisfaction, which I can at present 
only sigh for at a distance. I appeal to you whether 
the grace of God is not the source of exquisite enjoy- 
ments ? What can be more delightful than that sweet 
and placid calm which it casts over one's mind ; or than 
the tenderness it sheds abroad in our hearts, both with 
regard to God, and onr poor felloW-laborers ? Even 
worldly-minded men confess that this life is, at best, but 
a scene of anxiety, and disappointment, and distress. 
How absurd then, and inconsistent must be their con- 
duct, when, in spite of this so general and confirmed an 
experience, they neglect what can alone alleviate the 
sorrows of this life, and provide for the happiness of the 
next f How much more is he to be envied, who can 
exclaim with St. Paul, ^ The world is crucified unto ?ne, and 
I uiUo the world, ' ^ / have learned^ in whatever state I am^ 
therewith to he content.'^ ^ The world passeth away and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.^ 
There is, in truth, an indescribable satisfaction in the 
service of God ; his grace imparts such composure in 
time of trouble, and such fortitude in the anticipation of 
it, at the same time that it increases our pleasures by 
making them innocent, that the Christian, viewed either 
militant in this troublesome scene, or as a traveller 
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who is hastening, by a difficult, but short joumey* to a 
better country, is a most enviable and happy character. 
The man who lives without Grod in the world, on the 
other hand, has neither rest here, nor certainty or hope 
for the future. His reflections must, at all times, be 
dubious and dark, not to say distressing ; and his most 
exquisite enjoyments must have a sting of fear and ap- 
prehension in them, which is felt when the gay hour is 
over, and its joys no more remembered. Many wicked 
and dissipated men sigh in secret for the state of the 
righteous, but they conceive there are insuperable 
pMtades in the way of religion, and that they must 
amend their lives before they can hope for acceptance, 
or even dare to seek acceptance with (Sod. But what a 
miserable delusion is this ! If this were truly the case, 
how awful would be the condition of the sinner ! for we 
know that our hearts are so depraved, and so obstinate- 
ly addicted to sin, that they cannot forsake it without 
some more than mortal power to cut asunder the bonds 
of innate corruption, and loosen the affections from this 
sinful bondage. 1 was talking a fe^v days ago with a 
young surgeon who is just returned from the East-Indies, 
and was expostulating with him on his dissolute habits : 
' Sir,' said he, ' I know you are happy, and I would 
give worlds to be able to subdue my passions ; but it is 
impossible, it never can be done : I have made resolution 
upon resolution, and the only eiTect has been that I have 
plunged the deeper into vice than ever.' What could be 
a stronger illustration of the Scripture truth. That man's 
heart is naturally corrupt, and desperately wicked ? 
Since wickedness is misery, can we conceive that an all- 
good and benevolent God would have originally created 
man with sudh a disposition ? It is sin which hath made 
the world a vale of tears. It is the power of the cross 
of Jesus Christ alone that can redeem us from our natu- 
ral depravity : — Yes, my friend, ' We know on tokom we 
have belieued ; and we are persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which we have committed unto him against 
the great day.' When I occasionally reflecton the his- 
tory of the times when the great Redeemer appeared, 
behold God preparing his way before him, uniting all 
the civilized world in one language, (Greek,) for the 
speedier disseminating of the blessed Gospel ; and then, 
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when I compare his precepts with those of the most 
famous of ancient sages, and meditate on his life, his 
manners, his sufferings, and cruel death, I am lost in 
wonder, love, and gratitude. Such a host of evidence 
attended him, as no power "but that of the devil could 
withstand. His doctrines, compared with the moraliiy 
of the then world, seem indeed to have dropped down 
from heaven. His meekness, his divine compassion and 
pity for, and forgiveness of, his bitterest enemies, con- 
vinces me that he was indeed the Word ; that be ww 
what he professed to be, God, in his Son, recondling 
the world to himself. These thoughts open my eyes to 
jny own wretched ingratitude and disregard of so merci- 
ful and compassionate a master ; under such impressions, 
I could ardently long to be separated altogether from 
the affairs of this life, and live alone to my Redeemer. 
3ut, alas ! this does not last long — the pleasing outside 
of the delusive world entices my heart awfjy ; beauty 
smiles me into a disgust of religion, and the fear of sin- 
gidarity frowns me into the concealment of it. How 
artfully does the arch-deceiver insinuate himself into 
our hearts ! He. tells us, that there is a deal of unneces- 
sary moroseness in religion, a deal too many humiliat- 
ing conditions in the Grospel, and many ignorant absur- 
dities in its professors ; while, on the other h&nd, the 
polite world is so cheerful and pleasing, so full of 
harmless gayety and refined elegance, that we cannot 
bat love it. This is an insidious species of reasoning. 
Could we but see things in their true colors, were bui 
the false varnish off^ the society of the Gospel would seem 
an assembly of angelsy and that of the world a congrega- 
tion of devils : but it is the best way not to reason with 
the Tempter. I have a Talisman, which at once puts 
to flight b1\ his arguments ; it is the name of my Saviour, 
and against that the gates of hell shall twt prevail. That 
is my anchor and my confidence ; I can ^o with that to 
the bed of death, and lift up the eyes of the dying and 
despairing wretch to the great Intercessor ; I can go 
with this into the society of the cheerful, and come 
away with lightness of heart and entertainment of spirit. 
In every circumstance of life I can join with Job, who, 
above fourteen hundred years before Jesus Christ, ex- 
claims, in the fervor of holy anticipation, ' I know that 
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my Redeemer fiveth, mod thmt he shall stend at the 
latter day upon the earth : and though after my akin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.' 

The power of the Gospel was never more strouply il- 
lustrated than in the late mission to Greenland. These 
poor and unlettered tribes, who inhabit neariy the ex- 
tremest veige of animal existenoe, heard the disooorses 
of the Danish missionaries on the being of a God with 
stupid unconcern, expressed their assent to everything 
that was proposed to them, and then hoped to extort 
some present for their complacency. For ten years did 
a very learned and pious man labor among them with- 
out the conversion of a single soul. He thought that he 
must prove to them the existence of a (3od, and the 
original stain of our natures, before he could preach the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, and he could never get 
over this first step ; for they either could not understand 
it, or would not, and when no presents were to be had, 
turned away in disgust. At length he saw his error, 
and the plan of operations was altered. Jesus Christ 
was preached in simplicity, without any preparation. 
The Greenlanders seemed thou^tful, amazed, and con- 
founded ; their eyes were opened to their depraved and 
Inst state. The Gospel was received everywhere widi 
ardent attention. The flame spread like wildfire ovei 
the icy wastes of Greenland ; numbers came from the re- 
motest recesses of the Northern Ocean to hear the word 
of life ; and the greater part of the population of that 
extensive country has in time been baptized in the name 
of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

I have now filled my sheet. — Pardon my prolixity, and 
believe me, my prayers are offered up, frequently, for 
your continuance of the path you have chosen. For 
myself, I need your prayers — may we be a mutual as- 
sistance to each other, and to all our fellow laborers in 
the Lord Jesus. 

Believe me your sincere friend, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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TO MR. JCmN CHARLESWCHiTH. 

Nottincham, 6Ui Jvly, I80S. 
OBAE CHARLE8WORTH, 

• • • • « 

I BEQ you will admire the elegance of texture and 
shape of the sheet on which I have the honor to write 
to you, and beware lest, in drawing your conclusions, 
you conceive that I am turned exciseman ; — for I assure 
you I write altogether in character ; — a poor Cambridge 
sdioiar, with a patrimony of a few old books, an ink- 
horn, and some sundry quires of paper, manufactured 
as the envelopes of pounds of tea, but converted into 
repositories of learning and taste. 

fhe classics are certainly in disrepute. The ladies 
hare no more reverence for Greek and Latin, than they 
have for an old peruke, or the ruffles of Queen Anne. 
I verily believe that they would hear Home^*'s Greek 
without evidencing one mark of terror and awe, even 
though spouted by a university orator, or a Westmin- 
ster Stentor. O tempora ! o marts! the rural elegance of 
the twanging French Aom, and the vile squeak of the 
Mtatianfiddk are more preferred than all the energy, and 
all the sublimity of all the Greek and Roman orators, 
historians, poets, and philosophers^ put together. Now, 
sir, as a classic, I cannot bear to have the honorable 
fame of the ancients thus despised and contemned, and 
therefore I have a controversy with all the beaux and 
belles. Frenchmen and Italians. When they tell me 
that I walk by rule and compass, that I balance my body 
with strict regard to the centre of gravity, and that I 
have more Greek in my pate than grace in my limbs, I 
can bear it all in sullen silence, for you know it must be 
a libel, since I am no mathematician, and therefore can- 
not have learned to walk ill by system. As for grace, 
I do believe, since I read Xenophon, I am become a very 
elegant man, and in due time shall be able to spout 
Findar, dancing in due gradation the advancing, ret^ 
rograde, and medium steps, according to the regular pro- 

rress of the strophe, antistrophe, and epode. You and 
will be very fashionable men, after the manner of the 
Oreeks : we will institute an orchestra for the exercise of 
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the an saUandi^ and will recline at our meals on the leffiti- 
mate Triclinium of the anciento— only banish all modem 
beaux and belles, to whom I am a professed and declared 
enemy. 

So much for flippancy — 

Vale ! S. R. V. B. E. E. Q. V. 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO MR. SERJEANT HOUGH. 

Brigg, B6W WimeriaflinA, lily, UOS. 
MTDKARSUl, 

I HAVE just missed you at Lincoln, where I had some 
expectations of seeing you, and had not circumstances 
prevented, I had certainly waited there till to-morrow 
morning for that purpose. This letter, which I wrote 
at Brigg, I shall convey to you at Kirton, by some per- 
son going to the session ; many of whom, I have no 
doubt, are to be found in this litigious little town. 

Your mis-directed epistle, to my great sorrow, never 
reached my hands. As I was very anxious to get it, I 
made many inquiries at the post-offices round ; but they 
were all in vain. I consider this as a real loss, and I 
hope vou will regard me as still under the pressure of 
vexation, until I receive some substitute from your 
hands. 

Had I any certain expectation of hearing you address 
the Court or Jury mom at Kirton, no circumstances should 
prevent me from being present ; so do I long to mark the 
dawnings of that eloquence which will one day ring 
through every court in the Midland Circuit. I think the 
noise of • * *, the overbearing petulance of ♦ * *, and 
the decent assurance of * * *, will readily yield to that 
pure, chaste, and manly eloquence, which, I have no 
doubt, you chiefly cultivate. It seems to me, who am 
certainly no very competent judge, that there is a uniform 
modcj or art^ of pleading in our courts, which is in itself 
faulty, and is, moreover, a bar to the higher excellences. 
You know, before a barrister begins, in what manner he 
will treat the subject ; you anticipaite his posUwenesSy his 
complete confidence in the stability of his case, his con- 
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tempt of his opponent, his voluble exaggeration, and the 
vehemence of *his indignation. All these are as of course. 
It is no matter what sort of a face the business assume . 
if Mt. be all impetuosity, astonishment, and indig- 
nation on one side, we know he would not have been a 
whit less impetuous, less astonished, or less indignant, 
on the other, had he happened to have been retained. 
It is true, this assurance of success, this contempt of an 
opponent, and dictatorial decision in speaking, are calcu- 
lated to have effect on the minds of a jury ; and if it be 
the business of a counsel to obtain his ends by any means, 
he is right to adopt them ; but the misfortune is, that all 
these things are mechanical, and as much in the power 
of the opposite counsel as in your own ; so that it is not 
80 much who argues best, as who speaks last, loudest, 
or longest. True eloquence, on the other hand, is 
confident only where there is real ground for confidence, 
trusts more to reason and facts than to imposing decla- 
mation, and seeks rather to convince than dazzle. The 
obstreperous rant of a pleader may, for a while, intimi- 
date a jury ; but plain and manly argument, delivered in 
a candid and ingenuous manner, will more efiectually 
work upon their understanding, and will make an im- 
pression on which the froth of declamation will be lost 
I think a man who would plead in this manner, woula 
gain the confidence of a jury, and would find the avenues 
of their hearts much more open, than a man of more as- 
surance, who, by too much confidence where there is 
much doubt, and too much vehemence where there is 
greater need of coolness, puts his hearers continually in 
mind that he is pleading for hire. There seems to me 
so much beauty in truth, that I could wish our barristers 
would make a distinction between cases, in their opinion 
well or ill-founded, embarking their whole heart and 
soul in the one, and contenting themselves with a per 
spicuous and forcible statement of their client's case in 
the other. 

Pardon my rambling. The caeoeAes seribendi can only 
be used by indulgence, and we have all a propensity to 
talk about things we do not understand. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVHXE. 



DRAR NKVILLB, 

• • • • • 

I AM very seDuble of all your affection, in your anxie- 
ty that I should not diminiBh my books ; but I am by no 
means relieved from the anxiety which, on more ac- 
counts than one, I am under, as to my present situation, 
so great a burden to the family, when I ought to be a 
support. My father made some heavy complaints when 
I was at home ; and though I am induced to believe that 
be is enough harassed to render it very excusable, yet I 
cannot but feel strongly the peculiarity of my situation ; 
and, at my age, feel ashamed that I should add to his 
burdens. At present I have my hands completely tied 
behind me. When I get to college, I hope to have more 
opportunities of advantage, and, if I am fortunate, I shall 
lirobably relieve my father and mother from the weight 
which I now lay upon them. I wish you, if you read 
this letter to my mother, to omit this part. 



TO CAPEL LOFFT, ESQ. 

Wlnterinf ham, BepC 10th, 180S. 



DEARSnU 



Your letter has at length reached me at this place, 
where I have been for the last ten months employed in 
classical reading with Mr. Grainger. It gives me plea- 
sure to hear of you, and of poetry : for, since I came 
here, I have not only been utterly shut out from all in- 
tercourse with the lettered world, but have totally laid 
aside the pen of inspiration. I have been actuated to 
this by a sense of duty ; for I wish to prove that I have 
not coveted the ministerial office through the desire of 
learned leisure, but with an ardent wish to do my duty 
Ri a teacher of the truth. I should- blush to present 
myself as a candidate for that office in an unqualified 
and unprepared state ; and as I have placed my idea 
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of the necessary qualifications very high, all the time 
between now and my taking my degree will be little 
enough for these purposes alone. I often, however, cast 
a look of fond regret to the darling occupations of my 
younger hours, and the tears rush into my eyes, as I 
fancy I see the few wild flowers of poetic genius, with 
which I have been blessed, withering with neglect. 
Poetry has been to me something more than amuse- 
ment ; it has been a cheerful companion when I have 
had no other to fly to, and a delightful solace when con-, 
eolation has been in some measure needful. I cannot, 
therefore, discard so old and faithful a friend without 
deep regret, especially when I reflect that, stung by my 
ingratitude, he may desert me forever ! 

• • • • • 

With regard to your intended publication, you do me 
too much honor by inserting my puerilities along with 
such good company as I know I shall meet there. I 
wish I could present you with some sonnets worthy of 
your work. I have looked back amongst my old papers, 
and find a. few verses under that name, which were 
written between the time when . ' Clifton Grove ' was 
sent to the press, and its final appearance. The look- 
ing over these papers has recalled a little of my old 
warmth, and I have scribbled some lines, which, as they 
owe their rise to your letter, I may fairly (if I have 
room) present you. I cannot read the sonnets which I 
have found amongst my papers with pleasure, and there- 
fore I shall not presume to show them to you. I shall 
anxiously expect the publication of your work. 

I shall be in Cambridge next month, being admitted a 
Sizer at St. John's. Trinity would have suited my 
plans better, but the expenses of that college are ^eater. 

With thanks for your kind remembrance of me, I 
remain, dear sir, very respectfully and thankfully yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 

Yes, my stray steps ba^e wanderM, wander 'd fiur 
From tfaiee, and long, beart-soothing Poesy ! 
And many a flower, wbicb in the passing time 
M V heart bath registered, nipp'd by the chill 
Or undeserved neglect, hath snnink and died. 
Heart-soothing Poesy ! — Tboi^h thou hast ceased 
To hover o*er the many-voiced strings 
Of my long silent lyre, yet thou canst still 
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CUl the wmrm tear from iu thrioe-hmllowM ceU, 

Ami witb recalled imagee of bliiH 

Worm my rekictaat iMwrt. — Yes, I would tbrow, 

Once more woukl throw, a quick and hurried hand 

0*er the responding chords. — It hath not ceased — 

It cannot, will not cease ; the bea\-en]Y \rarmth 

I'lays round my heart, and mantles oer my cheek ; 

Stifl, tlkj^gh unbidden, pla^-s. — Pair Poesy ! 

The flununer and the spring, the wind and rain. 

Sunshine, and storm, with various iaterchange, 

Hav« msirk'd lull many a day, and week, and monlhy 

Since by dark wood, or hamlet far retired, 

Spell-atnick, with thee I loiter'd. — S«)roeresi ! 

1 cunnot borat thy bonds ! — It is but lift 

1 hy blue eyes to that deep-bespai^led vault, 

\\ I Kitli thy enchanted tresses round thine arm, 

And mutter some ubscure and charmed rli^me. 

And I could follow thee, on thy night's work. 

Up to the regions of thricc-chasteMd fire. 

Or in the caverns of the ocean Hood, 

'I l.rid the light mazes of tliy volant foot. 

Y( t other duties call uie, and mine ear 

Must turn aviray fmm die higli minstrelsy 

Of thy soul-truncing harp, unwillingly 

Must turn awaj ; tlicre are severer strains, 

(And surely they are sweet as ever smote 

The ear of spirit, from this mortal coil 

Releiised and disembodied,) tliere are strains. 

Forbid to all, save those whom solemn thought, 

Throu|[h the probation of revolving years. 

And mighty converse with the spirit of truth, 

Have purged and p«irified. — ^To these my soul 

Aspireth ; and to this siiblimer end 

I gird myself, and climb the toilsome steep 

with patient expectation. — Yea, sometimes 

Foretaitte of bliss reu-nrds me ; and sometimes 

Spirits unseen upon my fbutatepe wait. 

And minister strange niiisir, which doth wcm 

Now near, now di^tiint, now on high, now low, 

Tkrn swelling from all Hitleii, with bliss complete. 

And full fruition filling iill the soul. 

Sorely such ministry-, though rare, may soothe 

The steep ascent, und cheat tlie latitude 

Of toil ; anJ but that my fun:l heart 

Reverts to 'lay-dreams of the summer gone. 

When by riear fiaintain, or emltowered In^ke 

I lay a fistlezu nraser, prizing, far 

Above all orlier lore, the poet*s theme ; 

But for such recollectii>ns 1 c«>uld brace 

Mv stulilwm spirit for the arduous path 

of scieuce unregretting ; eye afar 

Philosophy up)n her steept'st height. 

And vfith l)old tftep, and resoluto attempt. 

Pursue lier to the innermost recess. 

Where tlironed in light she sits, the Queen of Truth. 

These verses form nearly the only poetical effort ( 
this year. Pardon their imperfections. 



TO MR. B. HADDOCK. 

» luhB'i.Oci. II 



1 AM at len^h finally settled in my rooms, and, accor- 
ding to my proniiae, I write to you to tell you so. I did 
not feel quite comfortable at first here ; but I now begin 
to feel at home, and relish my eilent and thoughtful cup 
of tea more than ever. Amongst our various occupations, 
that of attending chapel is to me not the least irksome, 
for the service is read in general below the span of mj ' 
auditory nerve ; but when they chant, I am quite chann* 
ed, for our organ is fine, and the voices are good. Thii 
is, however, only on high days and festivals, in which 
number the present day is to be reckoned (St. LukeV) 

My mathematical studies do not agree with me, and 
you may satisfy yourself I shall never-be a senior wrang- 
ler. Many men come up with knowledge enough for the 
highest honors, and how can a man be expected to keep 
up with them who starts without any previous fund ? 
Our lectures begin on Monday, and then I shall know 
more of college difficulties. 

My rooms are in the top story of the farthest court of 
St. John's (which you perhaps remember) near the clois- 
ters. They arc light, and tolerably pleasant ; thougfi, as 
there was no furniture in them, and I have not yet bought 
many necessary articles, they look very bare. Tour phiz 
over the chimney-piece has been recognised by two of my 
fellow students ; the one recollected its likeness to Mr. 
Maddock of Magdalene ; and the other said it was like a 
young man whom he had seen with Mr. Maddock, and 
whom he supposed to be his brother. 

Of my new acquaintances, 1 have become intimate with 
a Mr. ■ • •, who, I hope, will be senior wrangler. He 
is a very serious and friendly man, and a man of no com^ 
moQ mathtmatical talents. He lives in tho same court 
with me. Besides hini, I know of none whose friendship 
I should value; Btidineluding him, no one whose hand 1 
would take in preference to that of my old friend, so long 
as I see my old friend with his old face. When you have 
learned to be other than what you are, I shall not regret 
25» • 
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that B. M. is no longer my friend, but tnat my former 
(riend is now no more. 



I walked through Magdalene the other day, and I 
could not help anticipating the time when I should come 
to drink your tea, and swallow your bread and butter, 
within the sacred walls. You must know our coUege was 
originally a convent for Black Friars ; and if a man of 
the reign of Henry the Sixth were to peep out of his 
grave, in the adjoining church-yard, and look into our 
portals, judging by our dress and appearance, he might 
deem us a convent of Black Friars still. Some of our 
brethren, it is true, would seem of very unsightly bulk ; 
but many of them, with eyes sunk into their heads, from 
poring over the mathematics, might pass very well for 
the fasting and mortified shadows of penitent monks. 

With regard to the expenses of our college, I can now 
speak decisively ; and I can tell you, that I shall be here 
an independent man. I am a Senior Sizer, under very 
favorable circumstances, and, I believe, the profits of my 
situation will nearly equal the actual expenses of the 
college. But this is no rule for other colleges. I am 
on the best side (there are two divisions) of St. John's, 
and the expenses here are less than anywhere else in 
the universitv. 

I have this week written some very elaborate verses 
for a college prize, aryi I have at length learned that I 
am not qualified for a competitor, not being a Lady Mar- 
garet's scholar : so that I have lost my labor. — Compar- 
ed with the other men of this large college, I find I am 
a respectable classic and if I had time to give to tho 
languages, I think I should ultimately succeed in them 
in no small degree ; but the fates forbid ; mathematics I 
must read, and in mathematics I know I never shall ex- 
cel. These are harassing reflections for a poor young 
man gaping for a fellowship ! 

If i chose I could find a good deal of religious society 
here, but I must not indulge myself with it too much. 
Mr. Simeon's preaching strikes me much. 

4 • • «- • 

I beg you will answer a thousand such questions as 
these without my asking them. 
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This is a letter of intelligence : — next shall be senti- 
ment, (or Gothic arch, for they are synonymous ac- 
cording to Mr. M.) 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

St. Jobn>i, October 96Ui, 1805. 



DBAE MOTHER, 



You seem to repose so little confidence in what I say 
with regard to my college expenses, that I am not en- 
couraged to hope you will give mc much credit for what 
I am about to say, namely, that had I no money at all, 
either from my friends or Mr. Simeon, I could manage 
to live here. My situation is so very favorable, and the 
neoessary expenses so very few, that I shall want very 
little more than will suffice for clothes and books. J 
have got the bills of Mr. * *, a Sizer of this college, now 
before me, and from them, and his own account, I will 
gfyier you a statement of what my college bills will 

amouDt to. 

« • • « « 

Thus my college expenses will not be more than 12/. 
or 151. a year at the most. I shall not have any occa- 
ftioa for the whole sum I have a claim upon Mr. Simeon 
for ; and if things go well, I shall be able to live without 
being dependent on any one. The Mr. * *, whose bills I 
have borrowed, has been at college three years. He 
came over from ^ *, with 101. in his pocket, and has no 
friends, or any income or emolument whatever, except 
what he receives for his Sizership ; yet he does support 
himself, and that, too, very genteelly. It is only men's 
extravagance that makes college life so expensive. There 
are Sizers at St. John's who spend 150/. a-year: but 
they are gay, dissipated men, who choose to be Sizers 
in order that they may have more money to lavish on 
their pleasures. Our dinners and suppers cost us noth- 
ing ; and if a man choose to eat milk-breakfasts, and go 
without tea, he may live absolutely for nothing ; for his 
college emoluments will cover the rest of his expenses. 
Tea is indeed almost superfluous, since we do not rise 
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from dinner till half past three, and the supper bell rings 
a quarter before nine. Our mode of living is not to 5e 
complained of, for the table is covered with all possible 
variety ; and on feast-days, which our fellows take care 
are pretty frequent, we have wine. 

You will now, I trust, feel satisfied on this subject, 
and will no longer give yourself unnecessary uneasiness 
on my account. 

• • • « • 

I was unfortunate enough to be put into unfumished 
rooms, so that my furniture will cost me a little mote 
than I expected; I suppose about 151., or perhaps aol 
quite so much. I sleep on a hair mattrass, which I find 
just as comfortable as a bed ; it only cost me 41., along 
with blankets, counterpane, and pillows, &c. I have 
three rooms — a sitting-room, a bed-room, and a kind of 
scullery or pantry. My sitting-room is very light and 
pleasant, and what does not often happen, the walls arc 
in good case, having been lately stained green. 

I must commission my sister to make me a pair of 
letter racks, but they must not be fine, because my 
furniture is not very fine. I think the old shape (or 
octagons, one upon another) is the neatest, and white 
the best color. I wish Maria would paint vignettes in 
the squares, because then I should see how her draw- 
ing proceeds. You must know that these are not intend- 
ed as mere matters of show, but are intended to answer 
some purpose ; there are so many particular places to 
attend on particular days, that unless a man is very 
cautious, he has nothing else to do than to pay forfeits 
for non-attendance. A few cards, and a little rack, will 
be a short way of helping the memory. 

I think I must get a supply of sugar from London ; for 
if I buy it here, it will cost me Is. 6d. per pound, which 
is rather too much. I have got tea enougli to last the 

term out. 

• • • • • 

Although you may be quite easy on the subject of my 
ftiture support, yet you must not form splendid ideas of 
my success at the university, for the lecturers all speak 
so low, and we sit at such a disjtance, that I cannot hear 
a syllable. I have, therefore, no more advantage than 
if I were studying at home. 
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I beg we may have no more doubts and fears, at least 
on my score. I think I am now very near being off 
your hands ; and, since my education at the university 
is quite secure, you need not entertain gloomy appre- 
hensions for the future ; my maintenance will, at all 
events, be decent and respectable : and you must not 
grieve yourself because I cannot be as rich as an alder- 
man. 

• • • • • 

Do not show this letter to all comers^ nor leave it about, 
fiv peqple will have a very mean idea of university edu- 
4Mltioii, when they find it costs so little ; but if they are 
wmxff on the subject, tell them — I have a lord just un 
der me. 



TO THE REV. JOHN DASHWOOD. 

St. John's, Oct. 96th, 1805. 
DEAftSlR, 

It is now many months since I wrote to you, and 
I hftve not received any answer. I should not have 
troubled you with this letter, but that, considering how 
much I owe to you, I thought the rules and observances 
of strict etiquette might with moral propriety be dispen- 
sed with. 

Suffer me therefore to tell you, that I am quietly and 
comfortably settled at St. John's, silently conforming my- 
self to the habits of college life, and pursuing my studies 
with such moderation as I think necessary for my health. 
I feel very much at home, and tolerably happy ; although 
the peculiar advantages of university education .jMrill in 
a great measure be lost to me, since there is not one of 
the lecturers whom I am able to hear. 

My literary ambition is, I think, now fast subsiding, 
and a better emulation springing up in its room. I con 
ceive that, considering the disadvantages under which I 
labor, very little can be expected from me in the Senate 
House. I shall not, however, remit my exertions, but 
shall at least strive to acquit myself with credit, though 
I cannot hope for the more splendid honors. 
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With regard to my college expenses, I have the pleas- 
ure to inform you, that my situation is so favorable, that 
I shall be obliged, in strict rectitude, to wave the offers 
of many of my friends. I shall not even need the sum 
Mr. Simeon mentioned, after the first year ; and it Is not 
impossible that I may be able to live without any assist- 
ance at all. I confess I feel pleasure in the thought of 
this, not through any vain pride of independence, but 
because I shall then give a more unbiassed testimony to 
the Truth, than if I were supposed to be bound to it by 
any ties of obligation or gratitude. I shall always fed 
as much indebted for intended, as for actually afforded 
assistance ; and though I should never think a sense of 
thankfulness an oppressive burden, yet I shall be haj^y 
to evince it, when, in ike eyes of the toorldj the obligation 
ta it has been discharged. 

• • • • • 

I hope you will ere long relieve me from the painful 
thought that I lie under your displeasure ; and believe 
me^ dear sir, most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO MR. CHARLESWORTH. 



Cum diutius k te frustra litteras expectassem memet, 
in animum tuum revocare aut itcrum otio obtrudere no- 
lebam. 

Penes te erat aut nobiscum denuo per litter-as colloqui 
aut familiaritatem et necessitatem nostram silentio dim- 
ittere. Hoc te prcstulisse jam diu putaveram, ciim epi»- 
tola tua mihi in manus venit. 

• • • • • 

Has litteras scribebam intra sanctos Sanctissimi Johan- 
nis CoUegii muros, in celeberrima hac nostra academia 
CantnbrigiGe. 

Hie tranquillitate denique litterarum propria, summa 
cum voluptate conjunct^ fruor. Hie omnes discendi 
vias, omncH sciential rationes indago et perseqnor : nes- 
cio quid tnndem evasurus. Certe si parum proficio, mi 
hi culpo jure datum erit ; modo valetudo me sinat. 
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Haud tamen vereor, si verum dicere cogor, ut satis 
proficiam : quanquani iniirinis auribus aliorum lecturas 
vix unquam audire queam. In Mathematicis param 
adhuc profeci : utpote qui perarduum certamen cum 
eruditissimis quibusque in veterum Unguis et moribus 
versatis jamjam sini initurus. 

His in studiis pro mea perbrevi sane et tanquam hes- 
terna consuetudine haud niediocriter sum versatus. 

Latine minus eleganter scribere videor quam Greece r 
neque yer6 eadem voluptate scriptores Latinos lectito 
quam Grsecos : cum autem omnem industrice mesB vim 
Romanis litteris contulerim, haud dubito quiu faciles 
mihi et propitias eas faciam. 

Te etiam revocatum velim ad hcec elegantia delicias- 
qae litteranim. Quid enim accommodatius videri potest 
aut ad animum quotidianis curis laboribusque oppressum 
reficiendum et recreandum, aut ad mentem et facultates 
ingenii acuendas, quam exquisita et expolita summaque 
vi et acumine ingenii elaborata veterum scriptorum 
opera ? 



TO HIS BROTHER JABfES. 

St. John*!, Vof, 1805. 
MY DEAR JAMES, 

You do not know how anxious I am to hear how you 
go on in all things ; and whether you still persist in 
steadfastness and seriousness. I know, my dear lad, 
that your heart is too good to run into actual vice, yet I 
fear the example of gay and wicked persons may lead 
, you to think lightly of religion, and then who knows 
where it may end ? Neville, however, will always be 
your director, and I trust you conceal none, even o( 
your very thoughts, from him. Continue, James, to 
solicit the fatherly superintendence of your Maker, night 
and morning. I shall not fear for you, while I am a»* 
sored you do this fervently, and not in a hurried or 
slovenly manner. With constant prayer, we have noth- 
iog to fear from the temptations of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil : God will bring us through it, and will 
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eave us in the midst of peril. If we consider the com- 
mon condition of man's life, and the evils and misfor- 
tunes to which we are daily exposed, we have need to 
bless God every moment for sparing us, and to beg of 
him, that when the day of misfortune comes, (and 
come it must, sooner or later, to all,) we may be pre- 
pared with christian fortitude to endure the shodL. 
What a treasure does the reli^ous man possess in this, 
that when everything else fails, he has God for his 
refuge ; and can look to a world where he is sure, through 
Christ Jesus, that he will not be disappointed ! 

I do not much heed to what place of worship you may 
go, so as you are but a serious and regular attendant. 
Permit me, however, to explain the true nature of the 
question with regard to the church liturgy, in order that 
you may be the belter able to judge. 

You know from the epistles of St. Paul, that soon after 
the death of Jesus Christ, there were regular churches 
established in various places, as at Corinth, Galatia, 
Thessalonica, &c., &c. Now, we are not certain that 
they used forms of prayer at all in these churches, much 
more that any part of ours was used in their time ; but 
it is certain, that in the year of our Lord 286 there was 
a general liturgy in use throughout all the churches of 
Christ. Now, if in that early time, when Christians 
were much more like the apostles than they are now, 
they used a form of prayer in the churches, it is fair to 
conclude that the practice was not unscriptural ; besides^ 
at this very time, St. John the Evangelist had not been 
'dead above 100 years, and one of his disciples, though at 
a very great age, was actually living. St. Chrysostom, 
who lived above 354 years after Christ, wrote some of 
our prayers, and the greater part of them have been in 
general use for a thousand years. About the year 286, 
about one thousand five hundred years ago, immense 
multitudes of savages, the Goths and Vandals, being 
onticed, by the fertility of the Italian country, and the 
riclioH of its possessors, came down from Germany, 
lluiig.'iry, and all the northern parts of Europe, upon 
, tho llotnan empire, then enfeebled with luxury, and 
«ndt«avoiin»cl to gain possession of the south. They 
wt^re^ at lirnt rrpulsed ; but as fast as they were defeated 
or nIuIUi lu^w hordes, allured by the accounts which 
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their oountrynieD gave of its opulence and abundance, 
succeeded in their stead, till the forces of the Romans 
grew unequal to the contest, and gradually gave way to 
the invaders, who, wherever they came, reduced every- 
thing to a Rtate of barbarism. The Chrietions, about 
this time, were beginning to prevail in the Roman terri- 
tories, and under the emperor Constantine, who was 
the first christian king, were giving the blow to idolatry. 
But the savage intolerance of the invaders, who reduced 
the conquered to abject slavery, burned books wherever 
they found them, and even forbade the cultivation of 
learning, reduced them to the utmost distress. At this 
time they wrote, and used in their churches, all that 
part of the Litany which begins with the Lord's prayer, 
and ends with the prayer of St. Chrysostom. Thus yoa 
see how venerabiy ancient are many of our forms, and 
how little they merit that contempt which ignorant 
people pour upon them. Very holy men (men now, we 
have every reason to believe, in heaven] composed them, 
and they have been used from age to age ever sinoe, ia 
oiir churches, with but few alterations. But yoa will 
say they were used by the Roman Catholics, who are a 
very superstitious and bigoted set of people. This Is 
no objection at all, because the Roman Catholics were 
not always so bad, and what is a proof of this is, that 
there once was no other religion in the world ; and we 
cannot think that church very wicked, which <xod 
chose, once, to make the sole guardian of his truth. 
There have been many excellent and pious men among 
the Roman Catholics, even at the time then* public faith 
was corrupted. 

You may have heard of the Reformation ; you know it 
was brought about by Luther and Calvin, in the sixteenth 
century, about 1536. Now, Calviii is the founder of the 
sect of Independents, such as those who meet at Castle* 
gate, yet he had a hand in framing the liturgy, which, 
with alterations, we now use, and he selected it in part 
from the liturgy of the Roman Church ; because they 
had received it from the primitive Christians, who were 
more immediately taught by the apostles. The Re/or- 
Motion means that change in religion, which was brought 
•bout, as said before, by Luther and Calvin, in conse- 
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quence of the abuses and errors which had crept into 
the Romish Church. 

You may possibly think the responses, or answers of 
the clerk and people, rather ridiculous. — This absurdity, 
however, generally consists more in the manner than in 
the thing. They were intended to be pronounced aloud 
by the people, and were used as a means to keep their 
attention awake, and show their sincerity. At the time 
this form was invented, not one man in five or six hun- 
dred could read ; and these repetitions answered another 
purpose, of fixing important ejaculations and sentences in 
their minds. In these days the same necessity does not 
exist ; but we still retain the form on account of its other 
* advantages, and through reverence of such an antiquity, 
as almost vouches for its being acceptable to (Sod, who 
has permitted it to be used by the wisest and best of 
men for so long a period. 

I think I have now nearly tired you. Pray write to 
me soon, and believe me, my dear James, your verv 
affectionate brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO ME. B. MADDOCK. 

St. Mui*i Collcfe,OHiMdf0, Nor. 10. nos. 

MTDBAEBBN, 

« • • » 

The reasons why I said mathematical studies did not 
agree with me, were these — that I am more inclined to 
classical pursuits, and that, considering what disadvan- 
tages I lie under in being deaf, I am afraid I cannot excel 
in them. I have at present entirely laid them aside, as 
I am reading for the university scholarship, which will 
soon be vacant : there are expected to be 13 or 14 can- 
didates, some of whom are of great note from EUtm ; and 
I have as much expectation of gaining it, as of being 
elected supreme msj^us over the mysteries of Mithra. 
The scholarship is of no value in itself adequate to the 
labor of reading for it, but it is the greatest classical honor 
in the university, and is a pretty sure road to a felluwahip. 
My eUuNiical abilities here have attracted some attention, 
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and my Latin Themes, in particular, have drawn forth 
inquiries from the tutors as to the place of mv education. 
The reason why I have determined to ^t for the scho- 
larship is this, that to have simply been a candidate for 
it establishes a man's character, as many of the first 
classics in the university have failed of it. 

« « « « • 

I begin now to feel at home in my little room, and I 
wish you were here to see how snugly I sit by my bla- 
zing fire in the cold evenings. College certainly has 
channs, though I have a few things ranlding at my heart 
which will not let me be quite happy. — Oro, Oraj pro me. 

This last sentence of mine is of a very curious tenden- 
cy, to be sure : for who is there of mortals who has nai 
something rankling at his heart, which will not let him 
be happy ^ 

It is curious to observe the different estimations two 
men make of one another^s happiness. Each of them 
surveys the external appearances of the other's situation, 
and, comparing them with the secret disquieting circum^ 
stances of his own, thinks him happier ; and so it is that 
all the world over, be we favored as we mav, there is 
always something which others have, and which we our- 
selves have not, necessary to the completion of our fe- 
licity. I think therefore, upon the whole, there is no 
such thing as positive happiness in this world ; and a man 
can only be deemed felicitous, as he is in comparison less 
affected with positive evil. It is our business, therefore, 
to support ourselves under existing ills, with the antici- 
pation of future blessings. Life, with all its bitters, is 
a draught soon drunk ; and though we have many'chan- 
ges to fear on this side the grave, beyond it we know 
of none. 

Tour life and mine are now marked out ; and our call- 
ing is of such a nature, that it ill becomes us to be too 
much affected with circumstances of an external nature. 
It is our duty to bear our evils with dignified silence. 
Considering our superior consolations, they are small in 
comparison with those of others ; and though they may 
cast a sadness both over our hearts and countenances, 
which time may not easily remove^ yet they must not 
interfere with our active duties, nor afiect our condubt 
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towards others, except by opening our heart with warmer 
sympathy to their woes, their wants, and miseries. 

As you have begun in your religious path, my beloved 
friend, persevere. Let your love to the Crucified con- 
tinue as pure as it was at first, while your zeal is more 
tempered, and your piety more rational and mature. I 
hope yet to live to see you a pious and respected parish 
priest ; as for me — I hope I shall do my duty as I have 
strength and ability, and I hope I shall always continue, 
what I now profess myself, your friend and brother. 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. Jobn'i, Ounbridfe, lOth Dec. 180S. 
OXAB MXVILLB, 

I AM SO truly hurt that you should again complain of 
my long silence, that I cannot refrain from sending this 
by the post, although I shall send you a parcel to- 
morrow. The reason of my not having sent you the 
cravats sooner, is the difficulty I have found in getting 
them together, since part were in the hands of my laun- 
dress, and part dirty. I do not know whether you will 
find them right, as my linen is in other respects deficient, 
and I have a cause at issue with my washerwoman on 
that score. This place is literally a den of thieves ; my 
bed-maker, whom we call a gyp^ from a Greek word sig- 
nifying a vulture, runs away with everything he can lay 
his hands on, and when he is caught, says he only bor- 
rows them. He stole a sack of coals a- week, as regular- 
ly as the week came, when first I had fires ; but I have 
stopped the run of this business, by a monstrous large 
padlock, which is hung to the staple of the bin. His 
next trick was to bring me four candles for a pound in- 
stead of six ; and this trade he carried on for some time, 
until I accidentally discovered the trick : he then said he 
had always brought me ri^ht until that time, and that 
then he had brought me fives j but had given Mr. H. (a 
man on the same staircase) one, because he thought he 
onderstood I had borrowed one of him ; on inquiring of 
4Mr. H. he had not given him one accordinfir to his pre- 
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tence : but the gentleman was not caught yet, for he 
declared he had lerU one to the bed-maker of Lord B. in 
the rooms below. His neatest trick is going to the gro- 
cer every now and then for articles in your name, which 
he converts to his own use. I have stopped him here 
too, by keeping a checkbook. Tea, sugar, and pocket- 
handkerchiefs, are his natural perquisites, and I verily 
believe he will soon be filling his canister out of mine be- 
fore my face. There is no redress for all this ; for if you 
change, you are no better off: they are all alike. Thev 
know you regard them as a pack of thieves, and their 
only concern is to steal so dexterously that they may not 
be confronted with direct proof 

• • • • ' • 

Do not be surprised at any apparent neg^iffence in my 
letters : my time has so many calls for it, that half my 
duties are neglected. Our college examination comes 
on next Tuesday, and it is of the utmost moment that 1 
acquit myself well there. A month after will follow the 
scholarship examination. My time, therefore, at pre- 
sent, will scarcely permit the performance of my promise 
with respect to the historical papers, but I have them in 
mind, and I am much bent on perfecting them in a man- 
ner superior to their commencement. 

I would fain write to my brother James, who must by 
no means think I forget him ; but I fear I shall see him 
before I write to him on the accounts above stated. 
The examination for the scholarship is distinct from 
that of our college, which is a very important one ; and 
while I am preparing for the one, I necessarily neglect 
the other. 

I wish very much to hear from you on.religious topics ; 
and remember, that although my leisure at present will 
not allow me to write to you all I wish, yet it will be 
the highest gratification to me to read your letters, es- 
pecially when they relate to your Christian progress. I 
beseech you not to relax, as you value your peace of 
mind, and the repose of a dying bed. I wish you wonid 
take in the Christian Observer, which is a cheap work, 
and will yield you much profitable amusemeift. I hsva 
it here for nothing, and can send you up some of tte 
numbers if you like. 

26* ^ 
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Remember, and let my mother know, that I have no 
chance for the university scholarship, and that I only 
sit for the purpose of letting the university know that I 
am a decent proficient in the languages. 

There is one just vacant which I can certainly get, but 
I should be obliged to go to Peter-house in consequence, 
which will not be advisable, — ^but I must make inquiries 
about it. I speak with certainty on this subject,, because 
it is restricted to candidates who are in their first year, 
amongst whom I should probably be equal to any. The 
others are ooen to bachelors. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

8L Joins, DMMiiber lOlh, 18». 
DBAS NEVILLE, 

Iir consequence of an alteration in my plans, I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you at the latter end of this 
week, and I wish you so to inform my aunt. The rea- 
son of this change is this, that I have over-read myself, 
and I find it absolutely necessary to take some relaxation^ 
and to give up study entirely, for a short time, in order 
that I may go on better hereafter. 

This has been occasioned by oar college lectures, 
which I had driven too late, on account of my being 
occupied in preparations for the university scholarship 
examination, and then I was obliged to fag so hard for 
the college lectures, as the time drew on, that I could 
take no exercise. Thus I soon knocked myself up, and I 
now labor under a great general relaxation, and much 
nervous weakness. 

Change of air and place will speedily remove these 
symptoms, and I shall certainly give up the university 
scholarship rather than injure my health. 

Do not mention these things to my mother, as she 
will make it a cause of unnecessary uneasiness. 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEITILLE. 

81. John's, Daeemter IMi, 1806. 
DBAR NBVILLE, 

I WA8 sorry to receive your letter,- aesiring me to defer 
my journey ; and I am sorry to be forced to tell, you the 
reason of my coming to town sooner than you wish me. 
I have had an attack of my old nervous complaint, and 
my spirits have been so wretchedly shattered, that my 
surgeon says I shall never be well till I have removed 
somewhere, where I can have society and amusement. 
It is a very distressing thing to be ill in college, where 
you have no attendance, and very little society. Mr. 
Catton, my tutor, has prevailed upon me, by pressing 
wishes, to go into the hall to be examined with the men 
of my year : — I have gone through two examinations, 
and I have one to come ; after that is over, he told me I 
had better go to my friends directly, and relieve myself 
with complete relaxation from study. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the object of my journey to London will be 
answered, by the mere residence in my aunt's family, 
and by a cessation from reading. While I am here, I 
am wretched ; I cannot read, the slightest application 
makes me faint ; I have very little society, and that is 
quite a force upon my friends. I am determined, there- 
fore, to leave this place on Saturday morning, and you 
may rest satisfied that the purpose of my journey will be 
fully accomplished by the prattle of my aunt's little oncR, 
and her care. I am not an invalid, since I have no sick- 
ness or ailment, but I am weak and low-spirited, and 
unable to read. The last is the greatest calamity I can 
experience of a worldly nature. My mind preys upon it- 
self. Had it not been for Leeson^ of Clare Hall, I could 
not have gone through this week. I have been exam- 
ined twice, and almost without looking over the sub- 
jects, and I have given satisfaction ; but I am obliged to 
be kept up by strong medicines to endure this exertion, 
which is very great. 

I am happy, however, to tell you, I am better ; a&d Blr. 
Parish, the surgeon, says, a few days will reestablish 
me when I get into another scene, and into society. 
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TO HIS MOTHER. 



MT DSAK MOTHD, 

Tou willy no doubt, have been surprised at not haTing 
heard from me for so long a time, and yod will be no less 
so to find that I am writing this at my aunt% in this far- 
famed city. I have been so much taken up with our 
college examinations of late, that I could not find time 
to write even to you, and I am now come to town, in 
order to give myself every relaxation and amusement I 
can; fori had read so much at Cambridge, that idy 
health was rather affected, and I was advised to give 
myself the respite of a week or a fortnight, in order to 
recover strength. I arrived in town on Saturday night, 
and should have written yesterday, in order to remove 
any uneasiness you might feel on my account, but there 
.s no post on Sunday. 

I have now to communicate some agreeable intelli- 
gence to you. Last week being the close of the Mich- 
aelmas term, and our college examination, our tutor, 
who is a very great man, sent for me, and told me he 
was sorry to hear I had been ill : he understood I was 
low-spirited, and wished to know whether I frightened 
myself about college expenses. I told him, that they 
did contribute some little to harass me, because I was 
as yet uncertain what the bills of my first year woul^ 
amount to. His answer was to this purpose : — * Mr. 
White, I beg you will not trouble yourself on this sub- 
ject : your emoluments will be very great, very great 
indeed, and I will take care your expenses are not very 
burdensome. — Leave that to me !' He advised me to go 
to my friends, and amuse myself with a total cessation 
from reading. After our college examination (which 
lasted six days) was over, he sent for me again, and 
repeated what he had said before about the expenses 
of the college ; and he added, that if I went on as I 
had begiui, and made myself a good scholar, I might 
rely on being provided for by the college ; for if the county 
dkoM be fuil^ and they could not elect me a fellow, they 
would recommend me to another college, where they 
would be glad to receive a clever man from their hands ; 
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or, at all erents, they could always get a young man a 
situation as a private tutor in a nobleman ^s family : or 
could put him in some handsome way of preferment. 
^ We make it a rule (he said) of providing for a clever 
man, whose fortune is small ; and you may therefore rest 
assured,. Mr. White, that, after you have taken your 
degree, you will be provided with a genteel competency 
by Ae eoUege.' He begged I would be under no appre- 
hensions on these accounts : he shook hands with me 
very affectionately, and wished me a speedy recovery. 
These attentions from a man like the tutor of St. John's 
are very marked ; and Mr. Catton is well known for doing 
more than he says. I am sure, after these assurances 
from a principal of so respectable a society as St. John's, 
I have nothing more to fear ; and I hope you will never 
repine on my account again : — according to every apr 
pearance, my lot in life is certain. 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

London, XinM,180S. 



MT DEAR BEN, 

Tou would have had no reason to complain of my long 
silence, had I preferred my self-justification to your ease. 
I wrote you a letter, which now lies in my drawer at St. 
John's, but in such a weak state of body, and in so de- 
sponding and comfortless a tone of mind, that I knew it 
would give you pain, and therefore I chose not to send 
it. I have indeed been ill ; but, thanks to Ood, I am 
recovered. My nerves were miserably shattered by over- 
application, and the absence of all that could amuse, and 
the presence of many things which weighed heavy upon 
my spirits. When I found myself too ill to read, and too 
desponding to endure my own reflections, I discovered 
that it is really a miserable thing to be destitute of the 
soothing and supporting hand when nature most needs 
it. I wandered up and down from one man's room to 
another, and from one college to another, imploring 
society, a little conversation, and a little relief of the 
burden which pressed upon my spirits ; and I am sorry 
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to say, that those who, when I was cheerful and livelj, 
sought my society with avidity, now, when I actually 
needed conversation, were too busy to grant it. Our 
college exanunation was then approachioffi and I per- 
ceived with anguish that I had read for the university 
scholarship, until I had barely time to get up our private 
subjects, and that as I was now too ill to read, all hope 
of getting through the examination with decent respect- 
ability was at an end. This was an additional grief. I 
went to our tutor, with tears in my eyes, and told him I 
must absent myself from the examination, — a step which 
would have precluded me from a station amongst the 
prize-men until the second year. He earnestly entreat- 
ed me to run the risk. My surgeon gave me strong 
stimulants and supporting medicines during the exami- 
nation week, and 1 passed, 1 believe, one of the most 
respectable examinations amongst them. As soon as 
ever it was over, I left Cambridge, by the advice of my 
surgeon and tutor, and 1 feel myself now pretty strong. 
I have given up the thought of sitting for the university 
scholarship in consequence of my illness, as the course 
of my reading was effectually broken. In this place 1 
have been much amused, and have been received with 
an attention in the literary circles which I neither 
expected nor deserved. But this does not affect me as 
it once would have done : my views are widely altered ; 
and 1 hope that I shall in time learn to lay my whole 
heart at the foot of the cross. 

I have only one thing more to tell you of about my 
illness ; it is, that 1 have found in a young man, with 
whom I hnd a little acquaintance, that kind care and at- 
tention, which 1 looked for in vain from those who pro- 
fessed themselves mv nearest friends. At a time when 
* * * could not find leisure to devote a single eve- 
ning to his sick friend, even when he earnestly implored 
it, William Leeson constantly, and even against my 
wishes, devoted every evening to the relieving of my mel- 
ancholy, and the enlivening of my solitary hours. With 
the most constant and affectionate assiduity, he gave me 
my medicines, administered consolation to my spirits, 
and even put me to bed. 
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TO MR. P. THOMPSON. 

London, I«t Janmrjr, 1806. 

I OWE it both to my feelings and my duty, that I 8houId 
thank you for the kind inquiries you have thought it 
worth while to make concerning me and my affairs. I 
have just learned the purport of a letter received from 
you by Mr. Robinson, the bookseller ; and it is a plead- 
ing task to me, at the same time that I express my sense 
of your benevolent concern in my behalf, to give you, 
myself, the information you require. 

The little volume which, considered as the production 
of a very young man, nmy have interested you, has not 
had a very great sale, although it may have had as much 
countenance as it deserved. The last report I received 
from the publishers, was 450 sold. So far it has answer- 
ed the expectations I had formed from it, that it has pro- 
cured me the acquaintance, and, perhaps, I may say, 
the friendship of men equally estimable for their talents 
and their virtues. Rewarded by their countenance, I 
am by no means dissatisfied with my little book ; indeed 
I think its merits have, on the whole, rather been over- 
rated than otherwise, which I attribute to the lenity so 
readily afforded to the faults of youth, and to the promp- 
titude with which benevolent minds give encouragement 
where encouragement seems to be wanted. 

With regard to my personal concerns, I have succeed- 
ed in placing myself at Cambridge, and have already 
kept one term. My college is St. John's, where, in the 
rank of Sizer, I shall probably be enabled to live almost 
independently of external support : but should I need that 
support, I have it in my power to draw on a friend, whose 
name I am not permitted to mention, for any sum not 
exceeding 30/. per annum. With habits of frugality, I 
shall never need this sum : so that I am quite at ease 
with respect to my college expenses, and am at full leis- 
ure to pursue my studies with a free and vacant mind. 

I am at present in the great city, where I have come, 
in consequence of a little injudicious application, a suitor 
to health, variety, and amusement. In a few days I 
shall return to Cambridge, where (should you ever pass 
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that way) 1 hope you will not forget that I reside there 
three-fourths of the year. It would, indeed, give me 
pleasure to say personally how much I am obliged by 
your inquiries. 

I hope you will put a favorable construction both on 
the minuteness and the length of this letter, and permit 
me to subscribe myself, sir, very thankfully and obe- 
diently yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 



TO HIS AUNT. 

St. JohB*>, CuibcMfi, Jw. mk. ]8Mb 



MY DEAR AU!fT, 



I AM at length once more settled in my rooms at Can- 
bridge ; but I am grown so idle, and so luxurioua, sinoe 
I have been under your hands, that I cannot read with 
half my usual diligence. 

I hope you concluded the Christmas holydays on Mon- 
'day evening with the customary glee; and I hope my 
uncle was well enough to partake of your merriment. 
You must now begin your penitential days, after so much 
riot and feasting ; and, with your three little prattlers 
around you, I am sure your evenings will flow pleasantlv 
by your own fire-side. Visiting and gayety are very well 
by way of change ; but there is no enjoyment so lasting 
as that of one's own family. Elizabeth will soon be 
old enough to amuse you with her conversation ; and, I 
trust, you will take every opportunity of teaching her 
to put the right value on things, and to exercise her own 
good sense. It is amazing how soon a child may become 
a real comfort to its mother, and how much even young 
minds will form habits of aflection towards those who 
treat them like reasonable beings, capable of seeing the 
right and the wrong of themselves. A very little girl 
may be made to understand that there are some things 
which are pleasant and amusing, which are still less 
worthy of attention than others more disagreeable and 
painful. Children are, in general, fond of little orna- 
ments of dress, especially feninles ; and though we may 
allow them to be elevated wiih their trifling splendors, 
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yet we shuuld not forget to remind them, that, although 
people may admire their dress, yet they will admire 
them much more for their good sense, sweetness of 
temper, and generosity of disposition. Children are 
very quick-sighted to discern whether you approve of 
them, and they are very proud of your approhation when 
they think you bestow it : we should therefore be care- 
ful how we praise them, and for what. If we praise 
their dress it should be slightly, and as if it were a mat- 
ter of very small importance ; but we should never let 
any mark of consideration, or goodness of heart, in a 
ohdd, pass by, without some token of approbation. Still 
we must never praise a child too much, nor too warmly, 
for that would beget vanity : and when praise is moder- 
ately yet judiciously bestowed, a child values it more, 
beoaiue it feels that it is juat. I don't like punishments. 
You will never torture a child into duty ; but a sensible 
child will dread the frown of a judicious mother, mora 
thao all the rods, dark rooms, and scolding school 
mistreBHes in the universe. We should teafdi our child- 
ren to make friends of us, to communicate all theii . 
thoughts to us ; and while their innocent prattle will 
amuse us, we shall find many opportunities of teaching 
them important truths, almost without knowing it. 

I admire all your little ones, and I hope to see Eliz- 
abeth one day an accomplished and sensible girl. Oive 
my love to them, and tell them not to foif^t their cousin 
Henry, who wants a housekeeper at collie I 

'Hiough I have written so long a letter, I am, indeed, 
ofiended with you, and I dare aay you know the reason 
very well. 

P. S. Whenever you are disposed to write a letter, 
think of me. 
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TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

8L John*!, Fcbrawy 17th, 180ft. 



DBAEBBN, 



• # • # • 

* • • • • 

Do not think I am reading hard : I believe it is all 
over with that. I have had a recurrence of my old 
complaint within this last four or five days, which Jias 
half unnerved me for everything. The state of my health 
is really miserable ; I am well and lively in the morning, 
and overwhelmed with nervous horrors in the evening. 
I do not know how to proceed with regard to my 
studies : — a very slight over-stretch of the mind in the 
day-time occasions me not only a sleepless night, but a 
ni^t of gloom and horror. The systole and diastole of 
my' heart seem to be playing at ball — the stake, my life. 
I can only say the game is not yet decided : — I allude to 
the violence of the palpitation. 

I am going to mount the Gog-magog hills this morn- 
ing, in qubst of a good night^s sleep. The Gog-magog 
hills for my body, and the Bible for my mind, are my 
only medicines. I am sorry to say, that neither are 
quite adequate. Cuij igitur ; dandum est viHo 9 Mihi 

Cronus. I hope, as the summer comes, my spirits (which 
ave been with the swallows a winter's journey) will 
come with it. When my spirits are restored, my health 
will be restored : — the fons mali lies there. Give me 
serenity and equability of mind, and all will be well 

there. 

• • • • • 



» • • • • 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE. 

St. John*!, lim March, 1806 



D£AR NEVILLE, 



I HOPE you read Mason on Self-knowledge now and 
then. It is a useful book ; and it will help you greatly 
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in framing your spirit to the ways of humility, piety, and 
peace. Reading, occasional meditation, and constant 
prayer, will infallibly guide you to happiness, as far as 
we can be happy here ; and will help you on your way to 
that blessed abode, where I. hope, ardently hope, we 
shall all meet hereafter in the assembly of the saints. 
60 coolly and deliberately, but determinately, to the 
work of your salvation. Do nothing here in a hurry ; 
deliberate upon everything ; take your steps cautiously^ 
yet with a simple reliance on the mercy of your God and 
Saviour ; and wherever you see your duty lie, lose no 
time in acting up to it. This is the only way to arrive 
at comfort in your christian career ; and the constcmt 
observance of this maxim will, with the assistance of God, 
smooth your way with quietness and repose, even to the 
brink of eternity, and beyond the gulf that bounds it. 
I had almost dropped the idea of seeing Notting^iam 
next long vacation, as my stay in Cambridge may 
be importantly useful ; but I think now, I shall go down 
for my health's, and more particularly for my mother's 
sake, whom my presence will comfort, and perhaps help. 
I shfldl be glad to moor all my family in the harbour of 
religious trust, and in the calm seas of religious peace. 
These concerns are apt, at times, to escape me; but. 
they now press much upon my heart ; and I think it 10 
my first duty to see that my family are safe in the most 
important of all affairs. 



TO THE REV. J. PLUMBTRE. 

St. John*!, March 19Ui, 180& 
DEAR SIR, 

I HOPE you will excuse the long delay which I have 
made in sending the song. I am afraid I have trespass- 
ed on your patience, if indeed so unimportant a subject 
can have given you any thought at all. If you think it 
worth while to send the song to your publisher, I should 
prefer the omission of the writer's name, as the insertion 
of it would only be a piece of idle ostentation, and answer 
110 end. My name will neither give credit to the verses, 
nor the verses confer honor on my name. 
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It will give me great pleasure to hear that your labors 
have been successful in the town of * * *, where, I 
fear, much is to be done. I am one of those who think 
that the love of virtue is not Sufficient to make a virtu- 
ous man ; for the love of virtue is a mere mental prefer- 
ence of the beautiful to the deformed ; and we see but 
too often that immediate gratification outweighs the dic- 
tates of our judgment. If men could always perform 
their duty as well as they can discern it, or if they 
would attend to their real interests as well as they can see 
them, there would be little occasion for moral instruction. 
Sir Richard Steele, who wrote like a saint, and who, in 
his Christian Hero, shows the strongest marks of a 
religious and devout heart, lived, notwithstanding aU 
this, a drunkard and a debauchee. And what can be 
the cause of this apparent contradiction ? Was it that 
he had not strength of mind to act up to his views ? 
Then a man's salvation may depend on strength of intel- 
lect ! ! Or does not this rather show that superior 
motives are wanting ? That assistance is yet necessary, 
when the ablest of men has done his utmost ? If then 
such aid be necessary, how can it be obtained ? — by a 
virtuous life ? — Surely not : because, to live really a 
virtuous life, implies this aid to have been first given. 
We are told in Scripture how it may be attained, name- 
ly, by humble trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, as our 
atoning sacrifice. This, therefore, is the foundation of 
religious life, and as such, ought to be the fundamental 
principle of religious instruction. This is the test of 
our obedience, the indispensable preliminary before we 
can enjoy the favor of God. What, therefore, can we 
urge with more propriety from the pulpit than faith ?— 
to preach morality does not include the principle of 
faith — to preach faith includes every branch of morality, 
at the same time that it affords it its present sanctions 
and its strongest incitements. 

I am afraid I have trespassed on your patience, and I 
must beg of you to excuse the badness of the writing, 
for which I have the plea of illness. I hope your health 
is yet firm, and that God will in mercy prosper your 
endeavours for the good of your flock. I am, dear sir, 
very respectfully yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 



■r 
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t6 his mother. 

St JohQ*S| Cambridge, April, 1806 



DEAR MOTHER, 



I AM quite unhappy to see you bo anxious on my ac- 
count, and also that you should think me neglectful of 
you. Believe me, my dear mother, my thoughts are 
often with you. Never do I lay myself on my bed, be- 
fore you have all passed before me in my prayers ; and 
one of my first earthly wishes is to make you comforta- 
ble, and provide that rest and quiet for your mind which 
you so much need : and never fear but I shall have it 
in my power Sometime or other. My prospects wear a 
flattering appearance. I shall be almost sure of a fel- 
lowship somewhere or other, and then, if I get a curacy 
in Cambridge, I shall have a clear income of 170/. per 
annum, besides my board and lodging, perhaps more. 
If I do not reside in Cambridge, I shall have some quiet 
parsonage, where you may come and spend the summer 
months. Maria and Kate will then be older, and you 
will be less missed. On all accounts you have much 
reason to indulge happier dreams. My health is con- 
siderably better. Only do you take as much care of 
yours as I do of mine, and all will be well. I exhort, 
and entreat, and beseech you, as you love me, and all 
your children, that you will take your bitters without 
ceating. As you wish me to pay regard to your exhor- 
tations, attend to this. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

St. John*!, April, 1806. 
DEAR MOTHER, 

I AM a good deal surprised at not having heard from 
you in answer to my last. You will be surprised to 
hear the purport of my present letter, which is no less 
than that I shall spend the ensuing Easter vacation in 
Nottingham. The reasons which have induced me to 

27» 
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make this bo wide an alteration in my plan, are these: 
I have had some symptoms of the return of my old com- 
olaint, and both my doctor and tutor think I had better 
take a fortnight's relaxation at home. I hope you will 
not think I have neglected exercise, since I have taken 
more this term than I ever did before ; but I shall enlarge 
my hours of recreation still more, since I find it neces- 
sary, for my health's sake, so to do. 

You need not give yourself any uneasiness as to my 
health, for I am quite recovered. I was chiefly afflicted 
with sleeplessness and palpitations of the heart, which 
symptoms have now disappeared, and I am quite restor 
ed to my former good health. My journey will reestab- 
lish me completely, and it will give me no small pleasure 
to see you after so long an abmnce from home. I shall 
be very idle white I am at Nottingham ; I shall only 
amuse myself with teaching Maria and Kate. 



( SITPPOSED TO BE ADDRESSED ) 
TO MRS. WEST. 

I HAVE Stolen your first volume of Letters from the 
chimney-piece of a college friend, and I have been so 
much pleased both with the spirit, conduct, and style of 
the work, that I cannot refrain from writing to tell you 
so. I shall read the remaining volumes immediately; 
but as I am at this moment just in that desultory rnood 
when a man can best write a letter, I have determined 
not to delay what, if I defer at all, I shall probably not 
do at all. 

Well, then, my dear Madam, although I have insidi- 
ously given you to understand, that I write to tell yon 
how nnich I approve your work, I will be frank enoiV» 
to tell you likewise, that I think, in one i>oint, it i> 
faulty : and that, if I had not discovered what I consider 
to be a defect in the book, I should probably not have 
written for the mere purpose of declaiming on its excel- 
lences. 

Start not, Madam ; it is in that very point whereon 
you have bestowed most pains, that I think the work is 
faulty — Religion. If I mistake not, there will be some 
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little confusion of idea detected, if we examine this part 
narrowly ; and as I am not quite idle enough to write 
my opinions without giving the reasons for them, 1 will 
endeavour to explain why I think so. 

Religion, then. Madam, I conceive to be the service a 
creature owes to his Creator ; and 1 take it for granted, 
thai servioe implies some self-denial, and some labor ; for 
if it did not involve something unpleasing to ourselves, 
itj^ouldbe a duty we should all of necessity perform. 
Well, then, if religion call for self-denial, there must be 
some motive to induce men voluntarily to undergo such 
privations as moy be consequent on a religious life, and 
those motives must be such as affect either the present 
state of existence, or some future state of existence. 
Certainly, then, those motiyes which arise from the ex- 
pectation of a future state of existence, must, in reality, 
be infinitely more important than those which are found- 
ed in temporal concerns, although, to mankind, the im- 
mediate presence of temporal things may outweigh the 
distant apprehension of the future. Granting, therefore, 
that the future world is the main object of our religious 
exercises, it will follow that they are the most impor- 
tant concerns of a man^s life, and that every other con- 
sideration is light and trifling in the comparison. For 
the world to conic is everlasting, while the present world 
is but very short. Foolish, then, indeed, and short- 
sighted must that creature be, which can prefer the 
conveniences and accommodations of the present to the 
happiness of the eternal future. 

All Christians, therefore, who undertake to lay down 
a chart for the young and inexperienced, by which they 
may steer with security through the ocean of life, will 
be expected to make religion a prominent feature on the 
canvass; and that, too, not only by giving it a larger 
space, but by enforcing the superiority of this consider- 
ation to every other. Now this is what I humbly con- 
ceive you have not altogether done ; and I think, indeed, 
if I be competent to judge, you have failed in two 
points ; — in making religion only a subordinate consider- 
ation to a young man, and in not defining distinctly the 
essentials of religion. 

I would ask you, then, in what way you so impress 
religion on the mind of your son, as one would expect 
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that p(erson would impress it who was conscious that it 
was of the first importance. Do you instruct him to 
turn occasionally, when his leisure may permit, to pious 
and devout meditation ? Do you direct him to make 
religion the one great aim and end of his being ? Do 
you exhort him to frequent, private, and earnest prayer 
to the Spirit of Holiness, that he would sanctify all his 
doings ? Do you teach him that the praise or the cen- 
sure, the admiration or the contempt of the world, is of 
little importance, so as his heart be right before the 
Great Judge ? Do you tell him that, as his reason now 
opens, he should gradually withdraw from the ffayer 
and occasionally more unlicensed diversions of the 
world — the ball-room, the theatre, and the public con- 
cert, in order that he may abstract his mind more from 
the too-fascinating delights of life, and fit himself for the 
new scene of existence, which will, sooner or later, open 
upon his view ? No, Madam, I think you do not do this. 
You tell him there is a deal of enthusiasm in persons 
whoy though they mean well, are over-strict in their 
religious performances. You tell him, that assemblies, 
dances, theatres, are elegajit amusements, though you 
couple the fine arts with them, which I am sorry to see 
in such company. I, too, am enthusiastically attached to 
the fine arts. Poetry, painting, and music, are amongst 
my most delicious and chastest pleasures ; and happy 
indeed do I feel when I can make even these contribute 
to the great end, and draw my soul from its sphere, to 
fix it on its Maker and Redeemer. I am fond, too, ol 
tragedy, ^nd though 1 do not find it with so much purity 
and chastity in Shakspeare as in the old Greek drama- 
tists, yet I know how to appreciate its beauties in hii" 
too. Besides these, I have a thousand other amuse- 
ments of the most refined nature, without either theatres* 
balls, or card-tables. The theatre is not in itself an 
immoral institution, but in its present state it is : and 1 
feel much for an uncorrupted, frank lad of fourteen, who 
is permitted to visit this stew of licentiousness, impu- 
dence and vice. Your plan seems to me this : — Teach a 
boy to lead an honest, upright life, and to do his dutVt 
and he will gain the good will of God by the very tenor 
of his actions. This is, indeed, an easy kind of religion* 
for it inpoltes no self-denial ; but true religion does involve 
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self-denial. The inference is obvious. I say it involves 
no self-denial ; becaase a well-educated sensible lad will 
see so many inconveniences in vicious indulgences, that 
he will choose the virtuous by a natural effort of the 
understanding ; and so, according to this system, he will 
ensure heaven by the soundness of his policy and the 
rectitude of his understanding. 

Admitting this to be a true doctrine, Christianity hfts 
been of no material service to mankind ; and the Son 
of Gk>d might have spared his blood ; for the heathens 
knew all this, and not only knew it, but many of them 
put it into practice. What then has Christianity done ? 
— But the Scripture teaches us the reverse of this : it 
teaches us to give Grod our whole heart, to live to him, 
to pray continually, and to fix our affections, not on 
things temporal, but on things eternal. Now, I ask you^ 
whether, withou!t any sophistry, or any perversion of 
the meaning of words, you can reconcile this with your 
religious instruction to your son ? 

I think, likewise, that you do not define the essentials 
of religion distinctly. We are either saved by the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, or we are not ; and if we are^ then 
all men are necessarily saved, or some are necessarily 
not saved ; and if some are not saved, it must be from 
causes either existing in the individuals themselves, or 
from causes existing in the economy of God's dispensa- 
tions. Now, Madam, we are told that Jesus Christ died 
for all ; but we grant that all are not saved. Why then 
are some not saved ? It is because they do not act in a 
manner worthy of Grod's favor ! Then a man's salvation 
depends upon his actions. But we are told in Scripture, 
that it does not depend on his actions — ' By faith are ye 
saved, without the works of the law ;' — therefore it 
either must depend on some other effort of the creature, 
or on the will of the Creator. I will not dispute the 
question of Calvinism with you ; I will grant that Cal- 
vinism is indefensible ; but this all must concede who 
believe the Scriptures, that we are to be saved by faith 
only through Jesus Christ, i ask, therefore, whether 
you have taught this to your son ; and I ask whether 
there is one trait in your instructions, in common with 
the humbling, self-denying religion taught by the Apos- 
tles, by the homilies of our church, and by all the re- 
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formers ? The chief argument of the latter against the 
Romish church, was their asserting the validity of works. 
Now, what ideas must your son have of christian faith ? 
You say, that even Shakspeare^s debauchees were believers; and 
he is given to understand, that he is a good Christian, 
if he do his duty to his master and fellows, go to church 
every Sunday, and keep clear of enthusiasm. And what 
has Jesus Christ to do with your system ; and where is 
that faith banished, of which every page of Scripture is 
full ? — Can this be right ? ^Closet devotion^ is the means 
of attaining faith ; and humble prayer is the true means 
of arriving at fervency in religion, without enthusiasm. 
You condemn Socinianism ; but I ask you where Jesufi 
Christ appears in your scheme, and where the influen- 
ces of the Holy Ghost, and even his names, are' banished 
from it .^ 



TO MR. p. THOMPSON. 

Nottingbmin, April 8th, 1806. 
DEAA SIB| 

I SINCERELY bcg your pardon for my ungrateful disre- 
gard of your polite letter. The intervening period has 
been so much taken up, on the one hand, by ill health, 
and on the other by occupations of the most indispensa- 
ble kind, that I have neglected almost all my friends, 
and you amongst the rest. I am now at Nottm^am, a 
truant from study, and a rejected votary at the shrine 
of Health ; a few days will bring me back to the margin 
of the Cam, and bury me once more in the busy routine 
of college exercises. Before, however, I am again a 
man of bustle and occupation, I snatch a few moments 
to tell you how much I shall be gratified by your correfl' 
pondence, and how greatly I think myself flattered by 
your esteeming mine worth asking for. 

The little sketch of your past occupations and present 
pursuits interested me. Cultivate, with all assiduity? 
the taste for letters which you possess. It will be a 
source pf exquisite gratification to you : and if directed 
as it ought to be, and I hope as it will be directed, i^ 
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will be more than gratification, (if we understand pleas- 
ure alone by that word,) since it will combine with it 
Qtitity of the highest kind. If polite letters were merely 
instrumental in cheering the hours of elegant leisure, in 
affording refined and polished pleasures, uncontaminated 
with gross and sensual gratifications, they would still be 
valuable ; but in a degree infinitely less than when they 
are considered as the handmaids of the virtues, the cor- 
rectors as well as the adorners of society. But litera- 
ture has, of late yoar^, been prostituted to all the pur- 
poses of the bagnio. Poetry, in particular, arrayed in 
her most bewitching colors, has beeii taught to exercise 
the arts of the Leno, and to charm only that she may 
destroy. The Muse, who once dipped her hardy wing 
in the chastest dews of Castalia, and spoke nothing but 
what had a tendency to confirm and invigorate the man- 
ly ardor of a virtuous mind, now breathes only the vo- 
luptuous languishings of the harlot, and, like the brood 
of Circe, touches her charmed chords with a grace, that 
while it ravishes the ear^ deludes and beguiles the sense. 
I call to witness Mr. Moore, and the tribe of imitators 
which his success has called forth, that my statement 
is true. Lord Strangford has trodden faithfully in the 
steps of his pattern. 

« • # « • 

I hope, for the credit of poetry, that the good sense, of 
the age will scout this insidious school ; and what may 
we not expect, if Moore and Lord Strangford apply them- 
selves to a chaster muse ? — They are both men of un- 
ooromon powers. You may remember the reign of Dar- 
winian poetry, and the fopperies of Delia Crusca. To 
these succeeded the school of Simplicityy in which Words- 
worth, Southey, and Coleridge, are so deservedly emi- 
nent. I think that the new tribe of poets endeavour to 
combine these two opposite sects, and to unite richness 
of language, and warmth of coloring, with simplicity 
and pathos. They have certainly succeeded ; but Moore 
unhappily wished to be a Catullus, and from him has 
spnmg the licentiousness of the new school. Moore's 
poems and his translations will, I think, have more in- 
fluence on the female society of this kingdom, than the 
stage has had in its toont period^ the reign of Charles IL 
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Ladies are aot ashamed of having- the delectable Mr. 
Little on their toilet, which is a pretty good proof that 
his voluptuousness is considered as quite veiled by the 
sentimental garb in which it is clad. But voluptuous- 
ness is not the less dangerous for having some slight 
resemblance of the veil of modesty. ' On the contrary, 
her fascinations are infinitely more powerful in this 
retiring habit, than when she boldly protrudes herself 
oo the gazer's eye, and openly solicits his attention. 
The htodid indecency of Wycherly, and his contempora- 
ries, was not half so dangerous as this insinuating and half- 
covered f»ocA:-deUcacy, which makes use of the blush of 
modesty in order to heighten the charms of vice. 

I must conclude somewhat abruptly, by begging you 
will not punish my negligence towards yofU by retar^ng 
the pleasure I shall receive from your answer. I am, 
very truly yours. 

H. K. WHITE. 

Address to me, St. John's College, Cambridge. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVHXE. 

St. John**, May, 1806 
MY DBAR NEVILLE 

• « • • « 

Mr long delayed and very anciently-promised letter 
to Charlesworth will reach him shortly. Tell him that 
I have written once to him in Latin ; but that having 
torn the paper in two by a mistake, I could not summon 
resolution to copy it. 

I was glad to hear of the eclat with which he disputed 
and came off on so difficult a subject as the Nerves ; and 
I beg him, if he have made any discoveries, to commu- 
nicate them to me, who, being persecuted by these 
same nerves, should be glad to have some better ac- 
quaintance with my invisible enemies. 
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The intelligence you gave me of Mr. Forest's iUiifM, 
&c. &c. cannot affect me in any way whatever, 'rae 
mastership of the school must be held by a clergjpAn ; 
and I very well recollect that he is restrained from holding 
any curacy, cr other ministerial office. The salary is not 
so large as you mention : and if it were, the place would 
scarcely be an object to me : for I am very certain that 
if I choose, when I have taken my degree, I may have 
hdlf-a-dozen pupils to prepare for the university, with a 
salary of 100/. per annum, which would be more respect- 
able, and more consonant to my habits and studies, than 
drilling the fry of a trading town, in learning which 
they do not know how to value. Latin and Greek are 
nothing like so much respected in Nottingham as Win- 
gate's Arithmetic. 

« « « • • 

It is well for you that you can still enjoy the privilege 
3f sitting under the sound of the Gospel ; and the wants 
jf others, in these respects, will, perhaps, teach you 
how to value the blessing. All our comforts, and almost 
dl our hopes here, lie at the mercy of every succeeding 
lour. Death is always at hand to bereave us of some 
lear connexion, or to snatch us away from those who 
nay need our counsel and protection. I do not see how 
my person, capable of reflection, can live easily and 
earlessly in these circumstances, unless he have a well^ 
grounded confidence in the providing care of the Almigh- 
y, and a strong belief that his hand is in every event, 
ind that it is a hand of mercy. The chances and chan- 
jpes of mortal life are so many and various, that a persoA 
sannot possibly fortify himself against the contingencies' 
df futurity without some such hold as this, on which to 
repose amidst the contending gales of doubt and appr&- 
hension. This I say as affecting the present life : — our 
views of the future can never be securtj they can nevev 
be comfortable or calm, without a solid faith in the Re- 
deemer. Men mav reason about the divine benevoleoce,, 
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the certainty of a future state, and the probable means 
of propitiating the Great Judge, but their speculations 
will only entangle them in the mazes of doubt, perplexi- 
ty, and alarm, unless they found their hopes on that 
liasis which shall outstand the tide of ages. If we take 
this away, the poor bark of mortality loses its only stay, 
and we steer at random, we know not how, we know not 
whijiher. Th6 ircligion of Jesus Christ is strength to the 
weak, and wisdom to the unwise. It requires no pre- 
parative of learning nor study, but is, if possible, more 
obvious and easy to the illiterate than to the erudite. 
No man, therefore, has any excuse if he neglect it. 
The way is plain before him, and he is invited to enter. 
He has only to kneel at the foot of the cross, and cry, 
with the poor publican, ' Lord have mercy upon me, a 
miserable sinner.' If he do this, and examine his own 
heart, and mortify the body of sin within him, as far as 
he is able, humbly and earnestly imploring the assist- 
ance of God's holy Spirit, we cannot doubt but he will 
meet with the approbation and assistance of the Almigh- 
ty. In this path we must all tread. In this path I hope 
that you, my dear sister, are now proceeding. You 
have children ; to whom can you commit them, should 
Providence call you hence, with more confidence than 
the meek and benevolent Jesus ? What legacy can you 
. leave them more certainly profitable, than the prayers 
of a pious mother ^ And if, taught by your example, as 
well as by your instructions, they should become them- 
selves patterns of a holy and religious life, how sweetly 
will the evening of your days shine upon your head, as 
you behold them treading in those ways which you 
know, by experience, to be ways of pleasantness and 
peace ! I need not press this subject. I know you feel 
all that I say, and more than I can express. I only fear 
that the bustle of family cares, as well as umny anxieties 
of mind on other accoimts, should too much divert you 
from these important objects. Let me only remind you, 
that the prayers of the afflicted are particularly accept- 
able to God. The sigh of the penitent is not too light to 
reach his ear. The eye of God is fixed as intently npoa 
your soul at all times, as it is upon the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies and the regulation of systems. God 
surveys all things, and he contemplates them with pe^ 
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feet attention ; and, consequently, he is as intently con- 
versant about the smallest as about the greatest things. 
For if he were not as perfectly intent oa the soul of an 
individual being as he is about the general concerns of 
the universe, then he would do one thing less perfectly 
than another : which is impossible in God. 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVILX.E. 

SI. John'i, June aotta, 180C 
DEAR NEVILLE, 

1 RECEIVED your letter yesterday ; and I hope you will 
not think my past silence at all in need of apology, when 
you know that our examination only closed on Saturday. 

I have the satisfaction of informing you, that after a 
week's scrutiny, 1 was deemed to be the first man. I 
had very little hopes of arriving at so distinguishing a 
station, on account of ray many checks and interruptions. 
It gave me great pleasure to observe how all the men 
rejoiced in my success. It was on Monday that the 
classes were published. I am a prize-man both in the 
mathematical and logical, or general examination, and 
in Latin composition. 

• Mr. Catton has expressed his great satisfaction at my 
progress : and he has offered to supply me with a private 
tutor for the four months of the vacation, free of any ex- 
pense. This will cost the college twelve or fifteen guin^ 
eas at least. My last term bill amounts only to 41. Ss. 
3d. after my exhibitions are deducted. 

I had engaged to take charge of a few classical pupils, 
for a clergyman in Warwickshire, during one month of 
the vacation, for which I was to receive, besides my 
board, &c. &.c. ten cruineas ; but Mr. Catton says this is 
a piece of extreme folly, as it will consume time, and do 
me no good. He told me, therefore, positively, that he 
would not give me an exeatj without which no man can 
leave his college for the night. 

I cannot, therefore, at all events, visit Nottingham 
with my. aunt, nor meet her there. 

I couid now, if I chose, leave St. John's College, and 
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go to another with great eclat ; but it would be an unad- 
yisable step. I believe, however, it will be impossible 
tor them to elect me a fellow at St. John's, as my county 
i0 under particular restrictions. They can give me a 
fellowship of smaller value, but I had rather get one at 
another college : at all events, the smaller colleges will 
be glad to elect me from St. John's. 

V « • • • 

With regard to cash, I manage pretty well, though 
my fund id at present at its lowest ebb. My bills, how- 
ever, afe paid ; and I have no occasion for money, ex- 
cept ••r4i,private convenience. The question therefore 
is, whether it will be more inconvenient to you than 
convenient to me for you to replenish my purse. Decide 
impartially. I have not drawn upon my mother since 
Christmas, except for the expense of my journey ujp 
from Nottingham to Cambridge ; nor do I mean to do it 
till next Christmas, when, as I have ordered a suit of 
clothes, I shall have a good many calls for money. 

Let me have a long letter from you soon. 



TO HIS MOTHER. 

St. John's, July 9th, )806. 
MY DEAB MOTHER, 

I HAVE scarcely time to write you a long letter ; but 
the pleasing nature of my intelligence will, I hope, make 
up for its shortness. 

After a week's exjimination, I am decided to be the 
first man of my year at St. John's : an honor I had 
scarcely hoped for, since niy reading has been so very 
broken and interrupted. The contest was very stiff, 
and the men all acquitted themselves very well. We 
kad thirteen men in the first classj though there are sel- 
dom more than six or eight who attain that rank in 
oommon . 

' I have learned also, that I am a prize-man in classical 
eomposition, though I do not yet know whereabouts I 
stand. It is reported that here too I am first. 

Before it was known that I was the first man, Mr. 
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Cation, our college tutor, told me that he was so satis- 
fied with the manner in which I had passed through the 
examination, that if I chose to stay up during the sum- 
mer, I should have a private tutor in the mathematics, 
and that it should be no expense to me. I could not hesi- 
tate at such a proposal, especially as he did not limit the 
time for my keeping the private tutor, but will probably 
continue it as long as I like. You may estimate the val- 
ue of this favor, when I tell you that a private tutor, 
for the whole vacation, will cost the college at least 
twelve or fourteen guineas, and that during tefm time 
they receive ten guineas the term. 

I cannot of course leave the college this summer even 
for a week, and shall therefore miss the pleasure of see- 
ing my auiit G at Nottingham. I have written to 

her. 

It gave me much pleasure to observe the joy all the 
men seemed to feel at mv success. I had been on a 
water excursion, with a clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood, and some ladies, and just got home as the men 
were assembling for snpper ; you can hardly conceive 
with what pleasure they air flocked round me, with the 
most hearty congratulations, and I found that many of 
them had been seeking me all over the college, in order 
to be the first to communicate the good tidings. 



TO MR. B. HADDOCK. 

St. John*!; Jaly, 1806. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 

I HAVE good and very bad news to communicate to 
you. Gk)od, that Mr. Catton has given me an exhibition, 
which makes me up a clear income of 63/. per annum, 
and that I am consequently more than independent ; 
bad, that I have been very ill, notwithstanding regular 
dnd steady exercise. Last Saturday morning I rose ear- 
ly, and got up some rather abstruse problems in mechan- 
ics for my tutor, spent an hour with him, between eight 
and nine got my breakfast, and. read the Greek History 
{at breakfast) till ten, then sat down to decipher some 
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logarithm tables. I think I had ^ot doi>e anything at 
them, when I lost myself. At a quarter past eleven my 
laundress found me bleeding in four different places io 
iny face and head, and insensible. I got up, and stag- 
gered about the room, and she, being frightened, ran 
away, and told my Gyp to fetch a surgeon. Before he 
came, I was sallyixig out with my flannel gown on, and 
my academical gown over it : he made me put on my 
coat, and then I went to Mr. Parishes : he opened a vein, 
and my recollection returned. My own idea was, that I 
had fallen out of bed, and so I told Mr. Parish at first ; 
but I afterwards remembered that I had been to Mr. 
Fiske, and breakfasted. 

Mr. Catton ];i2is insisted on my^ consulting Sir Isaac 
Pennington, and the consequence is, that I am to go 
through a course of blistering, &c. which, after the 
bleeding, will leave me weak enough. 

I am, however, very well, except as regards the doc- 
tors ; and yesterday I drove into the country to Saffron 
Walden in a gig. My tongue is in a bad condition, from 
a bite which I gave it either ia my fall, or in the mo- 
ments of convulsion. My nose has also come badly off. 
I believe I fell against my reading desk. My other 
wounds are only rubs and scratches on the carpet. 

I am ordered to remit my studies for awhile, by the 
common advice both of doctors and tutors. Dr. Pen 
nington hopes to prevent any recurrence of the fit. He 
thinks it looks towards epilepsy, of the horrors of which 
malady I have a very full and precise idea ; and I only 
pray that God will «pare me as respects my faculties. 
however else it may seem good to him to afflict me. 
Were I my own master, I know how I should act ; but 1 
am tied here by bnnds which I cannot burst. I knou 
that change of plaoo is needful ; but I must not indulg*' 
in the idea. The college must not pay my tutor for 
nothing. Dr. Pennington and Mr. Parish attribute th^ 
attack to a too continued, tension of the faculties. As I 
am much alone now, I never get quite off study, and 1 
think incessantly. I know nature will not endure this. 
They both proposed my going home, but Mr. * * did not 
hint at it, although nuich concerned ; and, indeed, I know 
home would be a bad place for me in my present situa- 
tion. I look round for a resting place, and I find none- 
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Tet there is one, which I have long too, too much dis- 
reg^arded, and thither I must now betake myself. There 
are mauy situations worse than mine, and I have no 
business to complain. If these afflictions should draw 
the bonds tighter which hold me to my Redeemer, it 
will be well. 

You may be assured that you have here a plain state- 
ment of my case, in its true colors, without any pallia- 
tion. I'ltm now well again, and have only to fear a 
relapse, which I shall do all I can to prevent, by a re- 
laxation in study. I have now written too much. I am 
very sincerely yours, H. K. WHITE. 

P. S. I charge you, as you value my peace, not to let 
my friends hear, either directly or indirectly of my ill- 
ness. 



TO HIS BROTHER 'NEVILLE. 

SL Jolm'i, 30th July, 1806. 
MY DEAR NEVILLE, 

I HAD deferred sitting down to write to you until I 
should have leisure to send you a very long letter ; but 
as that time seems every day farther off, I shall beg 
your patience no longer, but fill my sheet as well as I 
can. 

I must first reply to your queries. I beg pardon for 
having omitted to mention the receipt of the * * *, but, 
as I acknowledged the receipt of the parcel, I concluded 
that you would understand me to mean its contents as 
specified in your letter. But I know the accuracy of a 
man of business too well to think your caution strange. 
As to the college prizes, I have the satisfaction of telling 
you that I am entitled to two, viz. the first for the gene- 
ral examination, and one of the first for the classical 
composition. I say one of the first on this account — I 
am jpui eqiml with two others at the top of the list. In 
this contest I had all the men of the three years to 
contend with, and, as both my equals are my seniors 
in standing, i have no reason to be dissatisfied. 
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The Rhetoric Lecturer sent me one of my Latin E«- 
BayB to copy, J'or the purpose of inspection ; a compli- 
ment which was paid to none of the rest. 

We three are the only men who are honored with 
prizes, 8o that we have cut four or five Eton men, who 
■re always boasting of their classical ability. 

With regard to your visit here, I think you had better 
come in term time, as the university is quite empty, and 
tba^n have nothing bnt the buildings lo gsze at. If, 
however, you can come more conveniently now than 
hereafter, I would advise you not to let this circum- 
stance (Ksrent you, 1 shall be glad to see Mr. • • • 
with yoa. Tfou may spend a few days very pleasantly 
here, eren in vacation time, thou^ you will scarcelf 
meet a gownsman in the streets. 

I thought the matter over about * • • •, bnt I do not 
think I have any influence here. Being myself a young 
man, 1 cannot with any chance of sticcess, attempt to 
Urtct even that interest which I may claim with uthen. 

The university is the worst place in the world fw 
making interest. The great mass of men are them- 
selves busily employed in wrig^ing themselves into 
places and livings: and there is, in general, too mucli 
anxiety for No. I , to permit any interference for ■ 
neighbour, No. 2 



Mr DEAS itom&s, 
I HAVE no hesitation in declining the free school, on 
the ground of its precluding the exercise of the ministe- 
rial duties. I shall take tlie liberty uf writing Mr. 

to thank him for having thought of me, and to recom- 
mend to his notice Mr. . 

But do not fret yotimelf. my dear mother; io a few 
years we shall, I hope, be in happier circumstances. 1 
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am not too sanguine in my expectations, but I shall cer- 
tainly be able to assist you, and my sisters, in a few 
years. » * ♦ ♦. As for Maria and Kate, if they suc- 
ceed well in their education, they may, perhaps, be able 
to keep a school of a superior kind, where the profits 
will be greater, and the labor less. I even hope that 
this may not b^ necessary, and that you, my father and 
they, may come and live with me when I get a parson- 
age. You would be pleased to see how comfortably Mr. 

lives with his mother and sisters, at a snug little 

rectory about ten miles from Cambridge. So much for 
eaatle-building. 



TO MR. • • ♦ 

St. John*!, Aof . 15, 1606 
MT GOOD FRIEND, 

I HAvjs deferred writing to you until my return from 

jMr. 's, knowing how much you would like to hear 

from me in respect to that dear family. I am afraid 
your patience has been tried by this delay, and I trust 
to this circumstance alone as my excuse. 

My hours have seldom flowed so agreeably as they 

did at S , nor perhaps have I made many visits 

which have been more profitlible to me in a religious 

sense. The example of Mr. will, I hope, stimulate 

me to a faithful preparation for the sacred office to which 
I am destined. I say a faithful preparation, because I 
fear I am apt to deceive myself with respect to my 
present pursuits, and to think I am only laboring for the 
honor of God, when I am urging literary labors to a de- 
gree inconsistent with duty and my real interests. Mr. 

is a good and careful pastor ; my heart has seldom 

been so full as when I have accompanied him to the 
chambers of the sicky or have heard his affectionate ad* 
dresses to the attentive crowd, which fills his school- 
room on Simday evening. — He is so earnest, and yet 
so sober, so wise, and yet so simple ! You, my dear 

R , are now very nearly approaching to the sacred 

office, and I sincerely pray that you may be stimulated 
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to follow after the pattern of our excellent friend. You 
may have Mr. — — 's zeal, but you will need his learn- 
ing and his judgment to temper it. Remember, that it 
is a work of much n)ore self-denial, for a man of active 
habits to submit to a course of patient study, than to 
suffer many privations for Christ's sake. In the latter 
the heart is warmly interested : the other is the slow 
and unsatisfactory labor of the head, tedious in its pro- 
gress, and uncertain in its produce. Yet there is a 
pleasure, great and indescribable pleasuref in aancHJud 
study : the more wearisome the toil, the sweeter will it 
be to those who sit down with a subdued and patient 
spirit, content to undergo much tedium and fatigue, for 
the honor of God's ministry. Reading, however dry, 
soon becomes interesting, if we pursue it with a resolute 
* spirit of investigation, and a determinate purpose of 
thoroughly mastering what we arc about. You cannot 
take up the most tiresome book, on the most tiresome 
subject, and read it with fixed attention for an hour, but 
you feel a desire to go on : and here I would exhort you, 
whatever you read, read it accurately and thoroughly, 
and never to pass over anything, however minute, 
which you do not quite comprehend. This is the only 
way to become really learned, and to make your studies 
satisfactory and productive. If I were capable of di- 
recting your course of reading, I should recommend you 
to peruse Butler's Analogy, Warburton's Divine Lega- 
tion, Prideaux and Shuckford's Connexions, and Milner's 
Church History, century for century, along with Mos- 
heim's Ecclesiastical History. The latter is learned, 
concise, clear, and written in good scholastic Latin. 
Study the Chronology of the Old Testament, and as 
a mean of making it interesting, trace out the completion 
of the prophecies. Read your Greek Testament with 
the nicest accuracy, tracing every word to its root, and 
seeking out the full force of particular expressions, by 
reference both to Parkhurst and Scapula. The deriva- 
tion of words will throw great light on many parits of 
the New Testament : thus, if we know that the word 
dtaxoroc, a dcacon,. comes from ^'x and xuuo, to bustle about 
in the dust, we shall have a fuller notion of the humility 
of those who held the office in the primitive church. In 
reading the Old Testament, wherever you find a pas- 
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sage obscure, turn to the Septuagint, which will often 
clear up a place better than fifty commentators. Thus, 
in Joel, the day of the Lord is called *• a day of gloominttij 
a day of darkness^ and of cloiidsy'like the morning spread up9n 
the mounlatfu,' whiqh is a contradiction. Lookincr at the 
Septuagint, we find that the passage is mispointed, and 
that the latter metaphor is applied to the people: 'A, 
people great and strong, like the morning spread upon the 
mountitins.' The Septuagint is very easy Greek, quite 
as much so as (he Greek Testament ; and a little prac- 
tice of this kind will help you in your knawledge of the 
language, and make you a good critic. I perceive your 
English style is very unpolished, and I think this a mat- 
ter of great moment. I should recommend you to read, 
and imitate as nearly as you can, the serious papers in 
the eighth volume of the Spectator, particularly those 
on the Ubiquity of the Deity. Accustom yourself to 
writd down your thoughts, and to polish the style some- 
time after composition, when you have forgotten the ex- 
pression. Aim at conciseness, neatness, and clearness ; 
never make use of fine or vtUgar words. Avoid every 
epithet which does not add greatly to the idea, for every 
addition of this kind, if it do not strengthen, weakens 
the sentiment ; and be cautious never to express by two 
words, what you can do as well by one ; a multiplicity 
of words only hides the sense, just as a superabun- 
dance of clothes does the shape. This much for studies. 

• t> • • • 

I recommend you to pause, and consider much and well 
on the subject of matrimony. You have heard my sen- 
timents with regard to a rich wife ; but I am much too 
young, and too great an enthusiast, to be even a tolera- 
ble counsellor on a point like this. You must think for 
yourself, and consult with prudent and pious people, 
whose years have taught them the wisdom of the pres- 
ent world, and whose experience has instructed them in 
that of the world to come. But a little sober thought is 
worth a world of advice. You have, however, an infalli- 
ble adviser, and to his directions you may safely look. 
To him I commend all your ways. 

I have one observation to make, which I hope yon 
will forgive in me ; it is, that you fall in love too readily. 
I have no notion of a man's having a certain species of 
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aflecUon fur two women at once. I am afraid you let 
youi* admiration outrun your jud^eut in the outset, 
and then comes the dtnotument and its attendant, disap- 
poiDtment and dig?uBt. Take good heed you do not do 
this in marri^igc ; for if you do, there wilt be great risk 
n( your niakhig shipwreck of your hopes. Be content 
to learn a woman's gtwd qualities as they gradually 
reveal themvelves ; and do not let your imagination 
adorn her with virtues and cliarnis to which she has no 
pretension- I think there is often a little disappoint- 
ment after marriage — our angels turn out to be mere 
Eves — but the true way of avoiding, or, at least, lessen* 
in^ this inconvenience, is to eMiuiate the object of oar 
aflections really as she is, without deceiving ountba, 
and injuring her, by elevating her above her sphere. 
This is the way to be happy in marriage ; for upon thi> 
plan our partners will be continually breaking in upon 
US, and delighting us with soiue new discovery of excel- 
lence ; while, upon the other plan, we shall always be 
finding that the reality fails short of what we had bo 
fondly and so foolishly imagined. 

Be very sedulous and very patient in your studies. 
You would shudder at the idea of obtruding yourself on 
the sacred office in a condilioci rather to disgrace thaa 
to adorn it. St. Paul is earnest in admonishing Timothy 
to give attention to reading : and that lioly apostle him- 
self quotes from several of the best authors among the 
Greeks. His style la also very elegant, and polished on 
occasion. Jfe, therefore, did not think the graces of 
composition bencalh his attention, as ^ome foolish and 
ignorant preachers of the present day are apt to do- I 
liave written a longer letter to you than I expected, and 
I must now therefore say, good-by. I am very affec- 
Uonately yours. H. K. WHITE 



TO HIS BROTHER NEVIIXE. 



PEAK KHVII^S. 

1 cn but just manage to tell you, by this post, what 
I •■ lore you will be glad to learn, even at the expenaa 
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of seven-pence for an empty sheet, that Mr. Catton has 
given me an exhibition, which makes my whole income 
sixty guineas a year. My last term's bill was 13/. 1S»., 
and I had IL I2s. to receive ; but the expenses of this 
vacation will leave me bare until Christmas. 

I have the pleasure of not having solicited either this 
or any other of the favors which Mr. Catton h^s so lib- 
erally bestowed upon me : and though I have been the 
possessor of this exhibition ever since March last, yet 
Mr. Catton did not hint it to me until this morning, when 
he gave me my bill. 

I have, of course, signified to Mr. Simeon, that I shall 
have no need whatever of the stipend which I have 
hitherto received through his hands. He was extreme- 
ly kind on the occasion, and indeed his conduct towards 
me has ever been fatherly. It was Mr. * * * who allow- 
ed me 20/. per annum, and Mr. Simeon added 10/. He 
told me, that my conduct gave him the most heartfelt 
joy ; that I was so generally respected, without having 
made any compliances, as he understood, or having, in 
any instance, concealed my principles. Indeed, this is 
a praise which I may claim, though I never conceived 
that it was at all an object of praise. I have always 
taken some pains to let those around me know my reli- 
gious sentiments, as a saving of trouble, and as a mark 
of that independence of opinion, which, I think, every 
one ought to assert : and as I have produced my opin- 
ions with frankness and modesty, and supported them 
fif attacked) with coolness and candor, I have never 
bund them any impediment to my acquaintance with 
any person whose acquaintance I coveted. 



DEAR A. 



TO MR. R. W. A. 

Ft. John*!, Aug. I8lb, 1808. 



I AM glad to hear of your voyages and travels through 
imrii us regions, and various sea£i, both of this island, 
and its little suckling the Isle of Wight. 

Many hair's-breadth 'scapes and perilous adventures 
you must needs have had and many a time, on the ex- 
treme shores of the south, must you have looked op 
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with the eye of intelligent curiosity to see whether the 
same moon shone there as in the pleasant, but now far 
distant groves of Colwick. And now, my very wise and 
travelled friend, seeing that your head is yet upon your 
shoulders, and your neck in its right natural position, 
and seeing that, after all the changes and chances of a 
long Journey, and after being banged from post to pillary 
and from pillar to post ; seeing, I say, that after all thiSi 
you are safely housed once more under your paternal 
roof, what think you, if you were to indulge your miiid 
as much as you have done your eyes and gaping mus- 
cles ? A few trips to the fountains of light and color, or 
to the regions of the good lady who /tmrir aiLXutf Sumt 
•fpo^or norror, a ramble down the Galaxy, and a few peeps 

on the UnCOnjined confines (.-roruor anuruor, vitror ur.Tror, fttor n 

ifictfror) of infinite space, would prove, perhaps, as delecta- 
ble to your immaterial part, as the delicious see-saw of 
a post chaise was to your corporal ; or, if these ethere- 
al, aeronautical, mathematical volutations should dis- 
please you, perhaps it would not be amiss to saunter a 
few weeks on the site of Troy, or to lay out plans of 
ancient history on the debatable ground of the Pelopon- 
nesians and Athenians. There is one Thucydides, who 
lives near, who will tell you all about the places you 
visit, and the great events connected with them : he is a 
sententious old fellow, very shrewd in his remarks, and 
speaks, moreover, very excellent Greek at your service. 
I know not whether you have met with any g^ide in the 
course of your bodily travels who can be compared to 
him. If you should make Rome in your way, either 
there or back, I should like to give you a letter of intro- 
duction to an old friend of mine, whose name is Livy, 
who, as far as his memory extends, will amuse you with 
pretty stories, and some true history. There is another 
honest fellow enough, to whom I dare not recommend 
you, he is so very crabbed and tart, and speaks so much 
in epigrams and enigmas, that I am afraid he would 
teach you to talk as unintelligibly as himself. I do not 
mean to give you any more advice^ but I have one exftor- 
taHon^ which I hope you will take in good part : it is this, 
that if you set trnt on this journey, you would please to 
proceed to its end : for I have been acquainted with sonu 
y^ung menj who have turned their faces towards Athens 
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or Rome, and trudged on manfully for a few inilea^ but 
when they had travelled till they grew weary, and 
worn out a good pair of shoes, have suddenly become 
disheartened, and returned without any recompense for 
their pains. 

And now let we assume a more serious strain, and 

exhort you to cultivate your mind with the utmost 

^'awiduity. You are at a critical period of your life, and 

."^ .fhe habits which you now form will, most probably, 

••cQiere to you through life. If they be idle habits, I am 

ifore they will. 

But even the cultivation of your mind is of minor im- 
portance to that of your heart, your temper, and dispo- 
sition. Here I have need not to preach but to learn. You 
have had less to encounter in your religious progress 
than / have, and your progress has been therefore great- 
er, greater even than your superior faculties would have 
warranted. I have had to fight hard with vanity at 
home, and applause abroad : no wonder that my vessel 
has been tossed about ; but greater wonder that it is yet 
iipon the waves. I exhort you to pray with me, (and I 
entreat you to pray for me,) that we may both weather 
out the storm, and arrive in the haven of sound tran- 
quillity, even on this side the grave. 

We have all particular reason to watch and pray, lest 
self too much predominate. We should accustom our- 
selves to hold our own comforts and conveniences as 
subordinate to the comforts and conveniences of others 
in all things : and a habit thus begun in little matters, 
might probably be extended without difficulty to those of 
a higher nature. 



TO MR. B. HADDOCK. 

au John's, 14tb Sept. 1806. 



MY DEAR BEN, 

I CAN scarcely write more to you now than just U 
calm your uneasiness on my account* I am perfectly 
well again, and have experienced no recurrence of the 
fit : my spirits too are better, and I read very moderate- 
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ly. I hope that God will be pleased to spare his rebellioos 
child ; this stroke has broiij^ht me nearer to Him : whom 
ndeed have I for mj comforter but Him ? 

I am still reading, but with moderation, as I hav% 
been during the whole vacaCian, whatever you maj 
persist in thinking. 

My heart turns with more fondness towards the con- 
solations of religion than it did, and in some degree I 
hB,ve found consolation. I still, however, conceive that 
it is my duty to pursue my studies temperately, and to 
fortify myself with Christian resi^ation and calmneM 
for the worst. I am much wanting in these virtues, 
and, indeed, in all Christian virtues ; but I know how 
desirable they are, and I long for them. Pray that I 
may be strengthened and enlightened, and that I may 
be enabled to go where duty bids, wherever that be. 



TO MR. B. MADDOCK. 

St. John*!, CuibcUfi, ttd Sept. 1806 
MY OEAE FRIEND, 

• # • • • 

You charge mc with an accession of gallantry of late ; 
I plead guilty. I really began to think of marriage (very 
prematurely, you1l say ;) but if I experience any repeti- 
tion of the fit^ I bhall drop the idea of it forever. It 
would be folly and cruelty to involve another in all the 
horrors of such a calamity. 

I thank you for your kind exhortations to a complete 
surrender of my heart to God, which are contained in 
your letter. In this respect I have betrayed the most 
deplorable weakness and indecision of character. I know 
what the truth is, and 1 love it ; but I still go on giving 
myself half to God, and half to the world, as if 1 expect- 
ed to enjoy the comforts of religion along with the van- 
ities of life. If, for a short time, I keep up a closer 
communion with God, and feel my whole bosom burst- 
ing with sorrow and tenderness as I approach the foot- 
stool of my Saviour, I soon relapse into indifference, 
worldly-mindedness, and sin ; my devotions bec6me list- 
less and perfunctory : I dote on the world, its toys, and 
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its corruptions, and am mad enoUgh to be willing to 
sacrifice the happiness of eternity t6 the deceitful pleas- 
ures of the passing moment. My heart is indeed a 
lamentable sink of loathsome corruption and hypocrisy. 
In consistency with my professed opinions, I am often 
obliged to talk on subjects of which I know but little in 
experience, and to rank myself with those who have 
felt, what I only approve from my head, and, perhaps, 
esteem from my heart. I often start with horror and 
diiqgust from myself, when I consider how deeply I have 
imperceptibly gone into this species of simulation. Yet 
I think my love for the Gospel, and its professors, is 
aincere ; only I am insincere in suffering persons to en- 
tertain a high opinion of me as a child of God, when 
indeed I am an alien from him. On looking over some 
private memorandums, which were written at various 
times in the course of the two last years, I beheld, with 
inexpressible anguish, that my progress has, if anything, 
been retrograde. I am still as dark, still as cold, still as 
ignorant, still as fond of the world, and have still fewer 
desires after holiness. I am very, very dissatisfied with 
myself, and yet I am not prompted to earnest prayer. 
I have been so often earnest, and always have fallen 
away, that I go to Qod without hope, without faith. 
Yet I am not totally without hope ; I know Grod will have 
my whole heart, and I know, when I give him that^ I 
shall experience the light of his countenance with a per- 
manency. I pray that he would assist my weakness, 
and grant me some portion of his grace, in order that I 
may overcome the world, the flesh, and the devil, to 
which I have long, very long, been a willing, though an 
unhappy slave. Do you pray earnestly with me, and 
for me, in these respects ; I know the prayers of the 
faithful avail much ; and when you consider with what 
great temptations I am surrounded, and how very little 
strength I have wherewith to resist them, you will feel 
with me the necessity of earnest supplication, and fervent 
intercession, lest I should be lost, and cast away forever. 
I shall gladly receive your spiritual advice and dlreo* 
tions. I have gone on too long in coldness and unoon- 
oern ; who knows whether, if I neglect the present hour, 
the day of salvation may not be gone by forever ! ! 

• # • • • 

29» 
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TO MR. JOHN CHARLESWORTH. 

A. John's, aad Sept. 1803. 
MY DEAR CHARLESWORTH, 

Thank you for taking the blame of our nesriected cor- 
respondence on your own shoulden, I thought it rested 
elsewhere. Thrice have I begun to write to you ; once 
in Latin, and twice in English ; and each time have the 
fates opposed themselves to the completion of my design. 
But, however, pax sit rebtu^ we are naturally disposed to 
forgive, because we are, as far as intention goes, mutu- 
al offenders. 

I thank you for your invitation to Claphani, which 
came at a fortunate juncture, since I had just settled 
with my tutor that I should pay a visit to my brother in 
London this week. I shall of course see you ; and shall 
be happy to spend a few days with you at Ciapham and 
to rhapsodize on your common. It gives me pleasure 
to hear you are settled, and I give you many hearty 
good wishes for practice and prosperity. I hope you 
will soon find that a wife is a very necessary article of 
enjoyment in a domesticated state ; for how indeed 
should it be otherwise ? A man cannot cook his dinner 
while he is employed in earning it. Housekeepers are 
complete helluones rei familiaris^ and not only pick your 
pockets, but abuse you into the bargain. While a wife, 
on the contrary, both cooks your dinner, and enlivens 
it with her society ; receives you after the toils of the 
day with cheerfulness and smiles, and is not only ihe 
faithful guardian of your treasury, but the soother of 
your cares, and the alleviator of your calamities. Now, 
am I not very poetical ? But on such a subject who 
would not be poetical ? A wife ! — a domestic tire-side ; 
— the cheerful assiduities of love and tenderness ! It 
would inspire a Dutch burgomaster ! and if, with all this 
In your grasp, you shall still choose the pulsare terram pe- 
d$ libero^ still avoid the irrupta copula^ still deem it a mat- 
ter of light regard tobe an object of affection and fond- 
iieM to an aininble and sensible woman, why then yoo 
dt^H«>rve to be a fellow of a college all your days ; to be 
kicked about in your last illness by a saucy and careless 
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bed-maker ; and, lastly, to be put in the ground in your 
college chapel, followed only by the man who is to be 
your successor. Why, man, I dare no more dream that 
I shall ever have it in my power to have a wife, than 
that I shall be Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate 
of all England. A suite of rooms in a still and quiet cor- 
ner of old St. John's, which was once occupied by a cra- 
zy monk, or by one of the translators of the Bible in the 
days of good King James, must form the boundary of 
my ambition. I must be content to inhabit walls which 
never echoed with a female voice, to be buried in glooms 
which were never cheered with a female smile. It is 
said, indeed, that women were sometimes permitted to 
visit St. John's when it was a monastery of White-Friars, 
in order to be present at particular religious ceremonies ; 
but the good monks were careful to sprinkle holy water 
wherever their profane footsteps had carried contagion 
and pollution. 

It is well that you are free from the restrictions of 
monastic austerity, and that, while I sleep under the 
shadow of towers and lofty walls, and the safeguard of 
a vigilant porter, you are permitted to inhabit your own 
cottage, under your own guardianship, and to listen to 
the sweet accents of domestic affection. 

Yes, my very Platonic, or rather Stoical friend, I must 
see you safely bound in the matrimonial noose, and then, 
like a confirmed bachelor, ten years hence, I shall have 
the satisfaction of pretending to laugh at, while, in my 
heart, I envy you. So much for rhapsody. I am coming 
to London for relaxation's sake, and shall take it pretty 
freely ; that is, I shall seek after fine sights — stare at 
fine people — be cheerful with the gay — foolish with the 
simple — and leave as little room to suspect as possible 
that I am (anything of ) a philosopher and mathematician. 
I shall probably talk a little Greek, but it will be by 
stealth, in order to excite no suspicion. 

I shall be in town on Friday or Saturday. I am in a 
very idle mood, and have written you a very idle letter, 
for which I entreat your pardon : and I am, dear C- 
very sincerely yours, 

H. K. WHITE. 
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TO HIS BROTHER IfEVOXE. 

pouiTD or en rocaat aftol hb dbceabk.^ 

I, flMariajr, Oct. Iltii, 18M. 



OBAl HBVILLB. 

I AM safely arrived, and in college, but my illness has 
increased upon me much. The cough continues, and is 
attended with a good deal of fever. I am under the care 
of Mr. Parish, and entertain very little apprehension 
about the cough ; but my over-exertions in town have 
reduced me to a state of much debility ; and, antil the 
cough be gone I cannot be permitted to take any strength- 
ening medicines. This places me in an awkward pr^c- 
' ament ; but I think I perceive a degree of expectoration 
this morning, which will soon relieve me, and then I shall 
mend apace. 

Under these circumstances, I must not expect to see 
you here at present : when I am a little recovered, it 
will be a pleasant relaxation to me. 



Our lectures began on Friday, but I do not attend them 
until I am better. I have not written to my mother, Dor 
shall I while I remain unwell. You will tell her, as a 
reason, that our lectures began on Friday. I know she 
will be uneasy, if she do not hear from me, and still 
more so, if I tell her I am ill. 

I cannot write more at present, than that I am yoor 
truly affectionate brother, 

H. K. WHITE. 



X 
'» 



HIITTS, &c. 



Why will not men be contented with appearing what 
they are ? As sure as we attempt to pass for what we 
are not, we make ourselves ridiculous. With religious 
professors, this ought to be a consideration of importance ; 
for when we assume credit for what we do not possess, 
we break the laws of God in mere ways than we are 
aware of: vanity and deceit are both implicated. 

Why art thou so disquieted, my soul, and why so 
full of heaviness ? put thy trust in Grod ; for I will yet 
thadk him who is the help of my countenance, and my 
Gh>d. Ps. xlii. 

Domine Jesu ! in te speravi, miserere mei ! Ne speme 
animum miserrimi peccatoris. 

The love of Christ is the only source from whence a 
Christian can hope to derive spiritual happiness and 
peace. Now the love of Christ will not reside in the 
bosom already preoccupied with the love of the world, 
or any other predominating affection. We must ffiveup 
everything for it, and we know it deserves that distinc- 
tion ; yet, upon this principle, unless the energy of Divine 
grace were what it is, mighty and irresistible, who would 
be saved ? 

The excellence of our liturgy, and our establishment, 
is more and more impressed upon my mind : how admi- 
rable do her confessions, her penitentiary offerings, her 
intercessions, her prayers, suit with the case of the 
Christian ! It is a sign that a man^s heart is not right 
with God, when he finds fault with the liturgy. 

Contempt of religfion is distinct from unbelief: unbelief 
may be the result of proud reasonings, and independent 
research ; but contempt of the Christian doctrine must 
proceed from profound ignorance. 
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Lord, give me a heart to turn dl kuowledga to thy 
glory, and not to mine : keep me from beiqg* dduded 
with the lights of vain philosophy ; keep me from the 
pride of human reason ; let me not think my own 
thoughts, nor dream my own imaginations ; but, in all 
things acting under the good guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, may I live in all simplicity, humility, and single- 
ness of heart, unto the Lord Jesus Christ, now and for 
ever more. Amen. 

[Tkt abow Fksfer wrm preflxad t* a aaBnl, ori 



A PRAYER. 

Almighty Father, at the close of anodier dmy I kned 
before thee in supplication, and ere I compose my body 
to sleep, I would steal a few moments from weariness, 
to lift up my thoughts to thy perfections, to meditate cm 
thy wonderful dispensations, and to make my request 
known unto thee. 

Although the hours of this day have not been spent in 
the busv haunts of society, but in the pursuit of needful 
and godly knowledge, yet I am conscious that my thoughts 
and actions have been far from pure ; and many vain 
aqd foolish speculations, many sinful thoughts and am- 
bitious anticipations, have obtruded themselves on my 
mind. I know that I have felt pleasure in what I ought 
to have abhorred, and that I have not had thy presence 
continually in mind ; so that my ghostly enemy has mix- 
ed poison with my best food, and sowed tares with the 
good seed of instruction. Sometimes, too, the world 
has had too mucli to do with my thoughts ; I have long- 
ed for its pleasures, its splendors, its honors, and have 
forgotten that I am a poor follower of Jesus Christ, 
whose inheritance is not in this land, but in the fields 
above. I do therefore supplicate and beseech thee, Ob ! 
thou my God and Father, that thou wilt not only forgive 
these my wanderings, but that thou wilt chasten my 
heart, and establish my affections, so that they may not 
be shaken by the light suggestions of the tempter Satan ; 
and since I am of myself very weak, I implore thy re- 
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Btiainixig hand upon my understanding, that I may not 
reason. ia the pride of worldly wisdom, nor flatter myself 
ea 017 attaioments, but ever hold my judgment in sub- 
mfdination to thy word, and see myself as what I am, a 
hdpless dependant on thy bounty. If a spirit of indo- 
lence and lassitude have at times crept on me, I pray thy 
forgiveness for it ; and if I have felt rather inclined to 
prosecute studies which procure respect from the world, 
than the humble knowledge which becomes a servant of 
Christ, do thou check this growing propensity, and only 
bless my studies so far as they conduce to thy glory, 
and as thy glory is their chief end. My heart, Lord ! 
is but too fond of this vain and deceitful world, and I 
have many fears lest I should make shipwreck of my 
hope on the rocks of ambition and vanity. Give me, I 
pray thee, thy grace to repress these propensities : il- 
lumine more completely my wandering mind, rectify my 
understanding, and give me a simple, humble, and afiec- 
tionate heart, to love thee and thy sheep with all sin- 
cerity. As I increase in learning, let me increase in 
lowliness of spirit : and inasmuch as the habits of studi- 
ous life, unless tempered by preventing grace, but too 
much tend to produce formality and lifelessness in devo- 
tion, do thou, heavenly Father, preserve me from all 
oold and speculative views of thy blessed Gospel*; and 
while with regular constancy I kneel down daily before 
thee, do not fail to light up the fire of heavenly love in 
my bosom, and to draw my heart heavenward with ear- 
nest longing [to thyself.] 

And now, Blessed Redeemer ! my rock, my hope, 
and only sure defence, to thee do I cheerfully commit 
both my soul and my body. If thy wise Providence see 
fit, grant that I may rise in the morning, refreshed with 
sleep, and with a spirit of cheerful activity for the duties 
of the day : but whether I wake here or in eternity, grant 
that my trust in thee may remain sure, and my hope un- 
shaken. Our Father, &c. 

[Thk pnyer wm dbeorerad MMMfrt mnm dlrCjr Ioom paptit of H. K. WUto^] 
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MEM 

On running over the pages of this book, I am oonstraio* 
ed to observe, with sorrow and shame, that my progress 
in divine light has been little or none. 

I have made a few conipiests over my cornipt inclina- 
tions, but my heart still hankers alter its old delights; 
still lingers half willing, half unwilling, in the ways of 
worldly-mindedness. 

My knowledge of divine things is very little improved. 
1 have read less of the Scriptures than I did last year, 
in reading the Fathers, I have consulted rather the pride 
of my heart than my spiritual good. 

1 now turn to the cause of these evils, and I find that 
the great root, the main-spring, is — love of the world ; 
next to that, pride ; next to that, spiritual sloth. 



REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH POET& 



IMITATIONS. 

The sublimity and unaffected beauty of the sacred 
writings are in no instance more conspicuous, than in the 
following verses of the xviiith Psalm : 

^ He bowed the heavens also and came down : and 
darkness was under his feet. 

^ And he rode upon a cherub and did fly : yea, he did 
fly upon the wings of the wind.* 

None of our better versions have been able to preserve 
the original graces of these verses. That wretched one 
of Thomas Sternhold, however, (which, to the disgrace 
and manifest detriment of religious worship, is general- 
ly used,) has in this solitary instance, and then perhaps 
by accident, given us the true spirit of the Psalmist, and 
has surpassed not only Merrick, but even the classic 
Buchanan. This version is as follows : — 

* * The Lonl ckvcended from nbore, 
An 1 bowe<l the hravem h^. 
An I underneath his feet he cast 
The dorkneH of the A\, 
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' Od cberulw and on chenibims 

Full royidly ke rude, 
And OD the wiiig« of mighty wind* 

Came flying all abroad.* 

Dryden honored these verses with very high commen- 
dation, and, in the following lines of his Annus Mirabilis, 
has apparently imitated them, in preference to the orig- 
inal : 

Hw duke lew numerous, but in cuura^ more. 
On wiuga of all the wiiuk to combat tliet.* 

And in his Ceyx and Alcyone, from Ovid, he has — 

' And now sublime she rides upon the viriod.' 

which IS probably imitated, as well as most of the fol- 
lowing, not from Sternhold, but the original. Thus Pope, 

* Not God alone in the still calm we find. 

He mounts the storm and ridea upon the wind.' 

And Addison — 

* Ridea in the whirlwind tad direct* the atorm.* 

The unfortunate Chatterton has — 

' And ridea upon the pinions of ikm wnid.* 

And Gray — 

' Witli arms sublime that float upon the mir.' 

Few poets of eminence have less incurred the charge 
of plagiarism than Milton ; yet many instances might be 
adduced of similarity of idea and language with the 
Scripture, which are certainly more than ooinddences, 
and some of these I shall, in a future number, present 
to your readers. Thus the present passage in the 
Psalmist was in all probability in his mind when he 

And with ■Wtt? winga ontapread. 



Dove-like aat*at hredS ii ig oqUm vaat abpa.* 

Par. Loti, I SO. B. 1. 

The third verse of the dvth Psalm — 

* He maketh the dooda hia chariot, and wmlketh upon the wingi of tin wind/ — 

■ 

is evidently taken from the before-mentioned verses in 
the xviiith Psalm, on which it is perhaps an improve- 
ment. It has also been imitated by two of our first 

30 
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poets, — Shakspeare and Thomson. The former in Ro^ 
meo and Juliet — 

' Bcfltridw Uie lazy-paced cloiidt, 
And Miili upon the boaom of the air.* 

The latter in Winter, I. 199. 



< Till Nature's Kiw, who oft 

Amid tenipMtuou darkoem dwelb alone, 
Aad OB the winn of the careering winda 
Walki dreadfulTv sereiie.' 

As these imitations have not before, I believe, beed 
noticed, they cannot fail to interest the lovers of polite 
letters ; and they are such as at least will amuse your 
readers in general. If the sacred writings were atten- 
tively perused, we should find innumerable passages 
from which our best modern poets have drawn their 
most admired ideas : and the enumerations of these in- 
stances would perhaps attract the attention of many per- 
sons to those volumes, which they now perhaps think 
fo contain everything tedious and disgusting, but which, 
Dn the contrary, they would find replete with interest, 
beauty, and true sublimity. 



STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS. 



MS. BIHTOB, 

In your Mirror for July, a Mr. William Toone has 
offered a few observations on a paper of mine, in a pre- 
ceding number, containing remarks on the versions and 
imitations of the 9th and 10th verses of the xviiith Psalm, 
to which I think it necessary to offer a few words by 
way of reply ; as they not only put an erroneous con- 
■tniction on certain passacfes of that paper, but are other- 
wise open to material objection. 

The object of Mr. Toone, in some parts of his obser- 
vntionff, appears to have been to refute something which 
{i^frndrd I had advanced, tending to establish the j?en- 
ptm mt^rlt of Sternhold and Hopkins's translation of the 
IWmn I but he might have saved himself this unneces- 
¥ik^f \fm\l\p% M I have decidedly condemned it as mere 
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doggerel, still preserved in our churches, t the detri- ' 
ment of religion ; and the version of the >as8age in 
question is adduced as a brilliant, though probably ac- 
cidental, exception to the general character of the work. 
What necessity, therefore, your correspondent could see 
for ^ hoping that I should think with Mm, that the sooner the old 
version of the Psalms was consigned to oblimon, the better U 
would be for rational devotion j^ I am perfectly at a loss to 
imagine. 

This concluding sentence of Mr. Toone's paper, which 
I consider as introduced merely by way of rounding the 
period, and making a graceful exit, needs no further 
animadversion.. I shall therefore proceed to examine 
the objections of the ' worthy clergyman of the church 
of England ' to these verses, cited by your correspon- 
dent, by which he hopes to prove, Dryden, Knox, and 
the numerous other eminent men who have expressed 
their admiration thereof, to be little better than idiots. — 
The first is this : 

< Cherubim is the plural for Cherub ; but our versioner 
by adding an s to it, has rendered them both plurals.' 
By adding an s to what ? If the pronoun it refer to 
cherubim, as according to the construction of the sen- 
tence it really does, the whole objection is nonsense. — 
But the worthy gentleman, no doubt, meant to say, that 
Sternhold had rendered them both plurals by the ad- 
dition of an s to cherub. Even in this sense, however, I 
conceive the charge to be easily obviated ; for, though 
cherubim is doubtless usually considered as the plural 
of cherub, yet the two words are frequently so used in 
the Old Testament as to prove, that they were often 
applied to separate ranks of beings. One of these, which 
I Bliall cite, will dispel all doubt on the subject. 

* Aad within the oracle he made two eherubinu of olive tree, each ten cubilf 
high.' 1 Ifinf f , V. 28. ch. vi. 

The other objection turns upon a word with which it 
is not necessary for me to interfere ; for I did not quote 
these verses as instances of the merit of Sternhold, or 
his version, I only asserted that the lines which I then 
copied, viz. 

' The Lord descended irom aboTtf,' &c. 
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were traly noble and sublime. Whether, therefore, 
Stemhold wrote all the winds (as asserted by your corres- 
pondent, in order to furnish room for objection,) or ndghi^ 
winds^ is of no import. But if this really be a subsequent 
iteration, I think at least there is no improvement; 
finr when we conceive the winds as assembling from aU 
quarters, at the omnipotent command of the Deity, and 
bearing him with their united forces from the heavens, 
we have a more sublime image than when we see him 
19 flying merely on mighty windsj or as driving his team 
(or troop) of angels on a ihvng tempest's rapid wing, 
with mod amazing swiftness^ as ekganUy represented by 
Bradfiand TaU* 

I difler from your correspondent's opinion, that these 
verses, so far from possessing sublimity, attract the 
reader merely by their rumbling sound : And here it may 
not be amiss to observe, that the true sublime does not 
consist of high sounding words, or poinpous magnifi- 
cence ; on the contrary, it most frequently appears clad 
in native dignity and simplicity, without art, and with- 
out ornament. 

The most elegant critic of antiquity, Longinus, in his 
Treatise on the Sublime, adduces the following passage 
from the Book of Genesis, as possessing that quality in 
an eminent degree : 

' God said. Let there be light, and there vuu light : — Let the earth be, and 
earth wae.^ f 

From what I have advanced on this subject, I would 
not have it inferred, that I conceive the version of 
Stemhold and Hopkins, generally speaking, to be supe- 
rior to that of Brady and Tate ; for, on the contrary, in 
almost every instance, except that above mentioned, 
the latter possesses an indubitable right to preeminence. 
Our language, however, cannot yet boast one version 
possessing the true spirit of the original ; some arc 
beneath contempt, and the best has scarcely attained 
mediocrity. Your correspondent has quoted some ver^ 

♦The chariot of the king ofkinf^, 

fVhich active troope of angeU drew. 

On a ttrong tempest*^ rapid wingt, 
fVith moat amazing notftneee flew. 

fThe quotation appear* to have been made from memory, and not oomctly. 
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868 from Tate, in triumph, as comparatively excellent ; 
but, in my opinion, they are also instances of our gen- 
eral failure in sacred poetry : they abound in those 
ambUiasa omamenta which do well to please women an(j[ 
children, but which disgust the man of taste. 

To the imitations already noticed of this passage, per- 
mit me to add the following : — 

' But various Iris, Jove's commandd to bear. 
Speeds on the winga of winds through liquid air.* 

Pop§^$ mod, B. 2. 

* Miguel cnuando os pelagos do vento.' 

CarloM Reduzido, Canto I., by Pedro de Azevedo Tojal, 
an ancient Portuguese poet of some' merit. 



REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 



WARTON. 

The poems of Thomas Warton are replete with a sub 
limity, and richness of imagery, which seldom fail to en 
chant : every line presents new beauties of idea, aided 
by all the magic of animated diction. From the inex- 
haustible stores of figurative language, majesty, and sub- 
limity, which the ancient English poets afford, he has 
culled some of the richest and the sweetest flowers. 
But, unfortunately, in thus making use of the beauties 
of other writers, he has been too unsparing ; for the 
greater number of his ideas and nervous epithets can- 
not, strictly speaking, be called his own ; therefore, how- 
ever we may be charmed by the grandeur of his images, 
or the felicity of his expression, we must still bear in our 
recollection, that we cannot with justice bestow upon 
him the highest eulogium of genius — that of originality. 

It has, with much justice, been observed, that Pope, 
and his imitators, have introduced a species of refine- 
ment into our language, which has banished that nerve 
aad pathos for which Milton had rendered it eminent. 
Hiarmonious modulations, and unvarying exactness of 
measure, totally precluding sublimity and fire, have re- 
duced our fashionable poetry to mere sing-song. But 

30* 
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Thomas Warton, whose taste was unvitiated by the 
frivolities of the day, immediately saw the intrinsic 
worth of what the world then slighted. He saw that 
the ancient poets contained a fund of strength, and beau- 
ty of imagery, as well as diction, which, in the hands of 
genius, would shine forth with redoubled lustre. En- 
tirely rejecting, therefore, modern niceties, he extracted 
the honied sweets from these beautiful, though neglect- 
ed flowers. Every grace of sentiment, every poetical 
term, which a false taste had rendered obsolete, was by 
him revived and made to grace his own ideas -, and 
though many will condemn him as guilty of plagiarism, 
yet few will be able to withhold the tribute of their 
praise. 

The peculiar forte of Warton seems to have been in 
the sombre descriptive. The wild airy flights of a Spen- 
ser, the 'chivalrous feats of barons bold,' or the 'dois- 
ter'd solitude,' were the favorites of his mind. Of this 
his bent he informs us in the following lines : — 

Through Popovs soft som^, though all the graces breathe. 

And happicisl nrl adornit his attic page, 

Yet does my mind with sweeter transport glow, 

As at the root of inoiwv trunk reclin*d. 

In magic Sfienspr'^ wildly warbled song, 

I see de8crte<l I'na wnndcr wide 

Through wasteful solitudoK and lurid heaths. 

Weary, forlorn, than whtrre the fated fair* 

Upon the bononi bright of iiilvcr Thames, 

IjHunche* in all the lustre of brocade. 

Amid the nplendors of the laughing vun ; 

The gay de$cription palls upon the sense. 

And coldly strikes the mind with feeble bli^s. 

PUaturts of Melancholy. 

Warton's mind was formed for the grand and the sub- 
lime. Were his imitations less verbal, and less numer- 
ous, I should be led to imagine that the peculiar beau- 
ties of his favorite authors had sunk so impressively into 
his mind, that he had unwittingly appropriated them a?« 
his own ; but they are in general such as to preclude 
the idea. 

To the metrical and other intrinsic ornaments of style, 
he appears to have paid due attention. If we meet with 
an uncouth expression, we immediately perceive that it 
is peculiarly appropriate, and that no other term could 

* Belinda. Vide Poiie^n Rai<r> of the Lock. 
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haTe been made use of with so happy an effect. His 
poems abound with alliterative lines. Indeed, this fig- 
ure seems to have been his favorite ; and he studiously 
seeks every opportunity to introduce it : however, it 
must be acknowledged, that his ^ daisy -dappled dales,' 
&c. occur too frequently. 

The poem on which War ton's fame {as a poet) princi- 
pally rests, is, the ' Pleasures of Melancholy,' and Tnot- 
withstanding the perpetual recurrence of ideas wnich 
are borrowed from other poets) there are few pieces 
which I have perused with more exquisite gratification. 
The gloomy tints with whioh he overcasts his descrip- 
tions ; his highly figtjrative language ; and, above all, the 
antique air which the poem wears, convey the most 
sublime ideas to the mind. 

Of the other pieces of this poet, some are excellent, 
and they all rise above mediocrity. In his sonnets, he 
has succeeded wonderfully ; that written at Winslade, 
and the one to the river Lodon, are peculiarly beauti- 
ful, and that to Mr. Gray is most elegantly turned. The 
* Ode on the Approach of Summer ' is replete with 
genius and poetic fire ; and even over the Birth-day Odes, 
which he wrote as poet laureat, his genius has cast 
energy and beauty. His humorous pieces and satires 
abound in wit ; and, in short, taking him altogether, he 
is an ornament to our country and our language, and it 
is to be regretted, that the profusion with which he has 
made use of the beauties of other poets, should have 
given room for censure. 

I should have closed my short, and, I fear, jejune es- 
say on Warton, but that I wished to hint to your truly 
elegant and acute Stamford correspondent, Octavius 
Gilchrist, (whose future remarks on Warton 's imitations 
I await with considerable impatience,) that the passage 
in the Pleasures of Melancholy — 



or ghostly ihape. 



At dUt4gnee teeUt imritu, vnth beckoning hamd. 
Thy lonetowu tiept* 

which he supposes to be taken from the following in 
Comus — 

* Of calling shnpeo, and beck'ning ihadowB dire, 
And airy tungues that fyllable men's namet, ' 
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is more probably taken from the commencement of 
Pope's Elegy on an unfortunate Lady — 

* What beck*niiig gbost, along the oioonligbt shade 
imvitet aiy tiep$, and poinu to yonder gtede 1 ' 

The original idea was possibly taken from Comus by 
Pope, from whom Warton, to all appearance, again bor- 
rowed it. 

Were the similarity of the passage in Gray to that in 
Warton less striking and verbcd, I should be inclined to 
think it only a remarkable coincidence ; for Gray's biog- 
raphers inform us, that he commenced his elegy in 174:^, 
and that it was completed in 1744, being the year which 
he particularly devoted to the muses, though he did not 
'pti/ ihe finishing stroke to it ' until 1750. The Pleasures of 
Melancholy were published in 4to. in 1747 ; therefore 
Gray might take his third stanza from Warton ; but it is 
rather extraordinary that the tliird stanza of a poem 
should be taken i'rom another, published five years after 
that poem was begun, and three after it was understood 
to be completed. One circumstance, however, seems 
to render the supposition of its being a plagiarism some- 
what more probabFe, which is, that the stanza in ques- 
tion is not essential to the connexion of the succeeding 
and antecedent verses ; therefore it might have been 
added by Gray, when he put the ^finishing stroke ' to his 
piece in 1750. 



CURSORY REMARKS ON TRAGEDY. 

The pleasure which is derived from the representa- 
tion of an affecting tragedy, has often been the subject 
of inquiry among philosophical critics, as a singular phe- 
nomenon. — That the mind should receive gratification 
from the excitement of those passions which are in 
themselves painful, is really an extraordinary paradox, 
and is the more inexplicable, since, when the same 
means are employed to rouse the more pleasing aflfec- 
tions, no adequate effect is produced. 

In order to solve this problem, many ingenious hy- 
potheses have been invented. The Abbe Du Bos tells 
us, that the mind has such a natural antipathy to a state 
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n listlessnefls and languor, as to render the transition 
firom it to a state of exertion, even though by rousing 
passionB in themselves painful, as in the instance of 
tragedy, a positive pleasure. Monsieur Fontenelle has 
given U8 a more satisfactory account. He tells us that 
pleasure and pain, two sentiments so diflferent in them- 
selves, do not differ so much in their cause ; — that pleas- 
ure, carried too far, becomes pain ; and pain, a little 
moderated, becomes pleasure. Hence that the pleasure 
we derive from tragedy is a pleasing sorrow, a modula- 
ted pain. David Hume, who has also written upon this 
subject, unites the two systems, with this addition, that 
the painful emotions excited by the representation of 
melancholy scenes, are further tempered, and the pleas- 
ure is proportionably heightened by the eloquence dis- 
played in the relation — the art shown in oolle.cting the 
pathetic circumstances, and the judgment evinced in 
their happy disposition. 

But even now I do not conceive the difficulty to be 
satisfactorily done away. Admitting the postulatum 
which the Abb^ Du Bos assumes, that languor is so dis- 
affreeable to the mind, as to render its removal positive 
measure, to be true ; yet, when we recollect, as Mr. 
Hume has before observed, that were the same objects 
of distress which give us pleasure in tragedy set before 
our eyes in reality, though they would effectually re- 
move iistlessness, they would excite the most unfeigned 
uneasiness, we shall hesitate in applying this solution in 
its full extent to the present subject. M. Fontenelle's 
reasoning is much more conclusive ; yet I think he errs 
egregiously in his premises, if he means to imply that 
any modulation of pain is pleasing, because, in whatever 
degree it may be, it is still pain, and remote from either 
ease or positive pleasure ; and if, by moderated pain, he 
means any uneasy sensation abated, though not totally 
banished, he is no less mistaken in the application o!* 
them to the subject before us. — Pleasure may very well 
be conceived to be painful, when carried to excess, 
because it there becomes exertion, and is inconvenient. 
We may also form some idea of a pleasure arising Trom 
moderated pain, or the transition from the disagreeable 
to the less disagreeable ; but this cannot in any-wise be 
applied to the gratification we derive from a tragedy, for 
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there no superior degree of pain is left for an inferior 
As to Mr. Hume's addition of the pleasure we derive 
from the art of the poet, for the introduction of which he 
has written his whole dissertation on tragedy, it merits 
little consideration. The self-recollection necessary to 
render this art a source of gratification must weaken 
the illusion ; and whatever weakens the illusion dimin- 
ishes the effect. 

In these systems it is taken for granted that all those 
passions are excited which are represented in the dra- 
ma. This I conceive to have been the primary cause 
of error ; for to me it seems very probable that the only 
passion or affection which is excited, is that of sympathy, 
which partakes of the pleasing nature of pity and com- 
passion, and includes in it so much as is pleasing of 
hope and apprehension, joy and grief. 

The pleasure we derive from ibte afflictions of a friend 
is proverbial — every person has felt, and wondered why 
he felt, something soothing in the participation of the 
sorrows of those dear to his heart ; and he might with 
as much reason have questioned why he was delighted 
with the melancholy scenes of tragedy. Both pleasures 
are equally singular; they both arise from the same 
source. Both originate in sympathy. 

It would seem natural that an accidental spectator of 
a cause in a court of justice, with which he is perfectly 
unacquainted, would remain an uninterested auditor of 
what was going forward. Experience tells us, however, 
the exact contrary. He immediately, even before he 
is well acquainted with the merits of the case, espouses 
one side of the question, to which he uniformly adheres, 
participates in all its advantages, and sympathizes in its 
success. There is no denying that the interest this man 
takes in the business is a source of pleasure to him ; but 
we cannot suppose one of the parties in the cause, 
though his interest must be infinitely more lively, to feel 
an equal pleasure, because the painful passions are in 
him really roused, while in the other sympathy alone is 
excited, which is in itself pleasing. It is pretty much 
the same with the spectator of a tragedy. And, if the 
sympathy is the more pleasing, it is because the actions 
are so much the more calculated to entrap the attention, 
and the object so much the more worthy. The pleasure 
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is he^htened also in both instances by a kind of intuitive 
recollection, which never forsakes the spectator, that 
no bad consequences will result to him from the action 
he is surveying. The recollection is the more predomi- 
nant in the spectator of a tragedy, as it is impossible in 
any case totally to banish from his memory that the 
scenes are fictitious and illusive. In real life we always 
advert to futurity, and endeavour to draw inferences of 
the probable consequences ; but the moment we take off 
our minds from what is passing on the stage to reason^ 
ings thereupon, the illusion is dispelled, and it again 
recurs that it is all fiction. 

If we compare the degrees of pleasure we derive from 
the perusal of a novel and the representation of a trage- 
dy, we shall observe a'wonderful disparity. In both we 
feel an interest, in both sympathy is excited. But in 
the one, things are merely related to us as having passedj 
which it is not attempted to persuade us ever did in 
reaSiy happen, and from which, therefore, we never can 
deceive ourselves into the idea that any consequences 
whatever will result ; in the other, on the contrary, the 
actions themselves pass before our eyes ; we are not 
tempted to ask ourselves whether they did ever happen ; 
we see them happen, we are the witnesses of them ; and 
were it not for the meliorating circumstances before 
mentioned, the sympathy would become so powerful as 
to be in the highest degree painful. 

In tragedy, therefore, everything which can strength- 
en the illusion should be introduced, for there are a 
thousand drawbacks on the effect, which it is imnossi- 
ble to remove, and which have always so great a force, 
as to put it out of the power of the poet to excite sym- 
pathy in a too painful degree. Everything that is im* 
probable, everything which is out of the common course 
of nature, should, for this reason, be avoided, as nothing 
will so forcibly remind the spectator of the unreahess 
of the illusion. 

It is a mistaken idea, that we sympathize sooner with 
the distresses of kings and illustrious personages, than 
with those of common life. Men are, in fact, more in- 
clined to commiserate the sufferings of their equals, than 
of those whom they cannot but regard rather with awe 
than pity, as superior beings, and to take an interest in 
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iocidenU whicli miglit have hitppeoed to themselTei 
•ooner than in those remote Irum their own nnkud 
h&bits. It is lor thia reusun tliat £schylu8 ceuurt* 
Euripide« for iutroduciiig his kings in ra^, as if ihejr 
were more to be compassionated than other men ; 



Sonte u'iJI. perhaps, imacrine that it is in the pown 
of the poet to excite our sympathy in loo poweriula 
degree, because, at the representation of certain scenes, 
the spectators are frequently atlected so as to make them 
ahridc out with terror. But this is not sympathy ; it is 
horror, it is disgust, and is only witnessed when book 
act is coininitled on the stage so cruel and bloody, as to 
make it impossible to contemplate it, even in idea, witb- 
oat horror. 

N*r pama nns popak) Slcdn tracida, 
Ain iMimwii paUni ewfiHit rtta iwluiBfl Anma. 

Mor. An PmI. 1. IBS. 

It is for this reason, also, that many fine German 
dramas cannot be brought on the English stage, such as 
the Robbers uf Schiller, and the Adelaide of Wulfingen* 
by Kolzebue : they are too horrible to be rtad without 
violent emotions, and Horace will tell you what an inv 
manse dilferenoe there is in point of effect between »> 
relation and a representation. 



Umm (^ ■« aolis wliiFTu fidclita 



An Ptt. I 180. 



1 shall conclude these desultory remarks, strung to- 
gather at random, without order or connexion, by ob- 
Nerving what little foundation there ia for the general 
iiiitciry in the literar)* world, against the prevalence of 
(lennnn dramns on our stage. Did they not possess 
iin<Miiritniin merit, they would not meet with such gen- 
nrni rippriihntion. Fashion has but a partial influence, 
IhiI lhr<y liiivf firawn tears from an audience in a biiia 
w w«ll Hx III ri theatre royal ; they hax'e been welcomed 
wlllt plumlilN in every Httte mnrket-Iown in the iliree 
litlljfittimB, 11" well as in the meiropolis. Nature ^jn'iikB 
IhiI tniM Uitgiitigi' ; she is alike iiiiHIigible to the pt'asunt 
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and the man of letters, the tradesman and the man iji 
fashion. While the Muse of Germany shall continue to 
produce such plays as the Stranger and Lovers' Vows,* 
who will not rejoice that translation is able to naturalize 
her efforts in our language ? 



MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

(NO. I.) • 



-There is a mood 



^slng not to the ▼acant and the yoang) 

Tliere ia a kindly mood of M elaocboly, 

TiMt winp the soal and pointa her to the ikJea. 



Philosophers have divested themselves of their natu- 
ral apathy, and poets have risen above themselves, in 
descanting on the pleasures of Melancholy. There is 
no mind so gross, no understanding so uncultivated, as 
to be incapable, at certain moments* and amid certain 
combinations, of feeling that sublime influence upon the 
spirits which steals the soul from the petty anxieties of 
the world, 

* And fits it to hold conveno with the godt.* 

I must confess, if such there be who never felt the di- 
vine abstraction, I envy them not their insensibility. 
For my own part, it is from the indulgence of this sooth- 
ing power that I derive the most exquisite of gratifica- 
tions ; at the calm hour of moonlight, amid all the sub- 
lime serenity, the dead stillness of the night ; or when 
the howling storm rages in the heavens, the rain pelts 
on my roof; and the winds whistle through the crannies 
of my apartment, I feel the divine mood of melancholy 
upon me ; I imagine myself placed upon an eminenoei 
above the crowds who pant below in the dusty tracks 
of wealth and honor. The black catdogue of orfanet 

* I apeak of these plays only aa adapted ti car atafe by Jie degaM ptM of Mr. 
Thoopaon and Mn. Inchbald. 

31 
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and of vice ; the sad tissue of wretchedness and wo, 
passes in review before me, and I look down upon man 
with an eye of pity and commiseration. Though the 
scenes which I survey be mournful, and the ideas they 
excite equally sombre ; though the tears gush as I con- 
template them, and my heart feels heavy with the so^ 
rowiul emotions which they inspire ; yet are they not 
unaccompanied with sensations of the purest and most 
ecstatic bliss. 

m 

It is to the spectator alone that Melancholy is forbid- 
ding ; in herself she is soft and interesting, and capable 
of affording pure and unalloyed delight. Ask the lover 
why he muses by the side of the purling brook, or plun- 
ges into the deep gloom of the forest ? Ask the unfortu- 
nate why he seeks the still shades of solitude ? or the 
man who feels the pangs of disappointed ambition, why 
he retires into the silent walks of seclusion ? and he will 
tell you that he derives a pleasure therefrom, which no- 
thing else can impart. It is the delight of Melancholy ; 
but the melancholy of these beings is as far removed 
from that of the philosopher, as are the narrow and con- 
tracted complaints of selfishness from the mournful re- 
sreta of expansive philanthropy ; as are the desponding 
mtervals of insanity from the occasional depressions of 
benevolent sensibility. 

The man who has attained that calm equanimity which 
qualifies him to look down upon the petty evils of life 
with indifference ; who can so far conquer the weakness 
of nature, as to consider the sufferings of the individual 
of little moment, when put in competition with the wel- 
fare of the community, is alone the tnie philosopher. 
His melancholy is not excited by the retrospect of his 
own misfortunes ; it has its rise from the contemplation 
of the miseries incident to life, and the evils which ob- 
tnida themselves upon society, and interrupt the har- 
mony of nature. It would be arrogating too much merit 
to niynrlf, to assert that I have a just claim to the title 
of II philoNDpher, as it is here defined ; or to say that the 
ii|ic«ouliitiiiiiH of my melancholy hours are equally disin- 
Iftrc^Nlml : h(* this as it may, I have determined to present 
inv Miilitury i^fluHions to the public ; they will at least 
h<iV0 \\\^ lUt^i'it of novelty to recommend them, and may 
I^^MlOyi ill mniio measure, be instrumental in the iiieli- 
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oration of the human heart, or the correction of false 
prepossessions. This is the height of my ambition ; this 
once attained, and my end will be fully accomplished. 
One thing I can safely promise, though far from being 
the coinages of a heart at ease, they will contain neither 
the querulous captiousness of misfortune, nor the bitter 
taunts of misanthropy. Society is a chain of which I am 
merely a link : all men are my associates in error, and 
though some may have gone farther in the ways of guilt 
than myself, yet it is not in me to sit in judgment upon 
them ; it is mine to treat them rather in pity than in anger, 
to lament their crimes and to weep over their suflferings. 
As these papers will be the amusement of those hours 
of relaxation, when the mind recedes from the vexations 
of business, and sinks into itself for a moment of solitary 
case, rather than the efforts of literary leisure, the reader 
will not expect to find in them unusual elegance of lan- 
guage, or studied propriety of style. In the short and 
necessary intervals of cessation from the anxieties of an 
irksome employment, one finds little time to be solicitous 
about expression. If, therefore, the fervor of a glowing 
mind expresses itself in too warm and luxuriant a man- 
ner for the cold ear of dull propriety, let the fastidious 
critic find a selfish pleasure in decrying it. To criticism 
melancholy is indifferent. If learning cannot be better 
employed than in declaiming against the defects, while 
it is insensible to the beauties of a performance, well 
may we exclaim with the poet, 

Si »viA.»rijf ayvoia tag uutn^iog Xif it 
Orav ot av ov t/ot; orrotg a' mmt ayvott, 

W. 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

(NO. II.) 



Bat ( well-s-day !) who lore* the Mbsm aow ? 
Or belprt the climber of the ncred hyll ? 
None leaiie to them ; but vtriTe to dbalow 



All heavenly dewest the godd e wet diatUl. 

IFm. Brown^t Skephemrd*s Pip€, Eg. 5. 



It is a melancholy reflection, and a reflection which 
often sinks heavily on my soul, that the Sons of Genios 
generally seem predestined to encounter the rudest 
storms of adversity, to struggle, unnoticed, with poverty 
and misfortune. The annals of the world present us 
with many corroborations of this remark ; and, alas ! who 
can tell how many unhappy beings, who might have 
shone with distinguished lustre among the stars which 
illumine our hemisphere, may have sunk unknown be- 
neath the pressure of untoward circumstances ; who 
knows how many may have shrunk, with all the exquisite 
sensibility of genius, from the rude and riotous discord 
of the world, into the peaceful slumbers of death. 
Among the number of those whose talents might have 
elevated them to the first rank of eminence, but who 
have been overwhelmed with the accumulated ills of 
poverty and misfortune, I do not hesitate to rank a 
young man whom I once accounted it my greatest hap- 
piness to be able to call my friend. 

Charles Wankly was the only son of an humble vil- 
lage rector, who just lived to give him a liberal educa- 
tion, and then left him unprovided for and unprotected, 
to struggle through the world as well as he could. 
With a heart glowing with the enthusiasm of poetry and 
romance, with a sensibility the most exquisite, and with 
an indignant pride, which swelled in his veins, and told 
him he was a man, my friend found himself cast upon 
the wide world at the age of sixteen, an adventurer, 
without fortune and without connexion. As his inde- 
pendent spirit could not brook the idea of being a burden 
to those whom his father had taught him to consider 
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only as allied by blood, and not by affection, he looked 
about him for a situation which could ensure to him, by 
his own exertions, an honorable competence. It was 
not long before such a situation offered, and Charley 
precipitately articled himself to an attorney, withouf 
giving himself time to consult his own inclinations, or 
the disposition of his master. The transition from Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, Theocritus and Ovid, to Finche and 
Wood, Coke and Wynne, was striking and difficult ; but 
Charles applied himself with his wonted ardor to his 
new. study, as considering it not only his interest, but 
his duty so to do. It was not long, however, before he 
discovered that he disliked the law, that he disliked his 
situation, and that he despised his master. The fact 
was, my friend had many mortifications to endure, 
which his haughty soul could ill brook. The attorney 
to whom he was articled, was one of those narrow- 
minded beings who consider wealth as alone entitled to 
respect. He had discovered that his clerk was very 
poor, and very destitute of friends, and thence he very 
naturally concluded that he might insult him with impu- 
nity. It appears, however, that he was mistaken in his 
calculations. I one night remarked that my friend was 
unusually thoughtful. I ventured to ask him whether 
he had met with anything particular to ruffle his spirits. 
He looked at me for some moments significantly, then, 
as if roused to fury by the recollection — * I have,' said 
he vehemently, ' I have, I have. He has insulted me 
grossly, and I will bear it no longer.' He now walked 
up and down the room with visible emotion. — Presently 
he sat down. — He seemed more composed. ' My friend,* 
said he, ' I have endured much from this man. I con- 
ceived it my duty to forbear, but I have forborne until 
forbearance is blamable, and, by the Almighty, I will 
never again endure what I have endured this day. Bat 
not only this man ; every one thinks he may treat me 
with contumely, because I am poor and friendless. But 
I am a man, and will no longer tamely submit to be the 
sport of fools, and the foot-ball of caprice. In this spot 
of earth, though it gave me birth, I can never taste of 
ease. Here I must be miserable. The principal end of 
man is to arrive at happiness. Here I can never attain 
it ; and here thereft)re I will no longer remain. My ob- 

31» 
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ligations to the rascal, who calls himseirmy master, are 
cancelled by his abuse of the authority I rashly placed in 
hia hands. I have no relations to bind me to this partic- 
ular place.' The tears started in his eyes as he spake. 
'I have no tender ties to bid me stay, and why do I 
stay .' The world is all before me. My inclination 
leads me to travel ; 1 will pursue that inclination ; and, 
perhaps, in a strange land I may find that repose which 
is denied lo me in the place of my birth. My financeB, 
it is true, are ill able to support the expenses of travel- 
ling: but what then — (ioldsniith, my friend,' with rising 
enthusiasm, ' Goldsmith traversed Europe on foot, andl 
am as hardy ns Goldsmith. Yes, I will go, and perhaps, 
ere long, I may sit me down on some towering mountain, 
and exclaim with him, while a hundred realms lie in 
perspective before me, 

' Cn-..tioo ■ Icir, tlie wurld, ihe worid U mine.' 

It was in vain I entreated him to reflect maturely, ere 
he took so bold a step ; he was deaf to my importunities, 
and the next morning I received a letter informing me 
of his departure. He wns observed about sun-rise, sit- 
ting on the stile, at the top of an eminence which com- 
manded a prospect of the surrounding country, pensively 
looking towards the village. I could divine his emotions, 
on thus casting probably a Inst took on his native place- 
The neat whjte parsonage-house, with the honey-suckle 
mantling on its wall, 1 knew would receive his lest 
glance ; and the image of hh father would present itsell 
to his mind, with a melancholy pleasure, as he was ihiiB 
hastening, a solitary individual, to plunge himself into 
the crowds of the worid, deprived of that fostering hand 
which would otherwise have been his support and 
guide. 

From this period Charles Wanely was never heard of 

at L , and, as his few relations cared little about 

him, in a short time it was almost forgotten that such a 
being had ever been in existence. 

About five years had elapsed from this period, when 
my occasions led me to the continent. I will confess I 
was not without a romantic hope, that I might again 
meet wit^ my lost friend ; and that often, with that idea, 
I scrutinized the features of the passengers. One fine 
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moonlight night, as I was strolling down the grand Italian 
Strada di Toledo, at Naples, 1 observed a crowd assem- 
bled round a man, who, with impassioned gestures, 
seemed to be vehemently declaiming to the multitude. 
It was one of the Improvisatori, who recite extempore 
verses in the streets of Naples, for what money they can 
collect from the hearers. I stopped to listen to the 
man's metrical romance, and had remained in the atti- 
tude of attention sometime, when, happening to turn 
round, I beheld a person very shabbily dressed, stead- 
fastly gazing at me. The moon shone full in his face. 
I thought his featiu*es were familiar to me. He was 
pale and emaciated, and his countenance bore marks of 
the deepest dejection. Yet, amidst all these changes, I 
thought I recognised Charles Wanely. I stood stupified 
with surprise. My senses nearly failed me. On recover- 
ing myself, I looked again, but he had left the spot the 
moment he found himself observed. I darted through 
the crowd, and ran every way which I thought he could 
have gone, but it was all to no purpose. Nobody knew 
him. Nobody had even seen such a person. The two 
following days I renewed my inquiries, and at last dis- 
covered the lodgings where a man of his description had 
resided. But he had left Naples the morning after his 
form had struck my eyes. 1 found he gained a subsist- 
ence by drawing rude figures in chalks and vending them 
among the peasantry. I could no longer doubt it was my 
friend, and immediately perceived that his haughty spirit 
could not bear to be recognised in such degrading circum- 
stances, by one who had known him in better days. La- 
menting the misguided notions which had thus again 
thrown him from me, I left Naples, now grown hateful 
to my sight, and embarked for England. It is now 
nearly twenty years since this rencounter, during which 
period he has not been heard of; and there can be little 
doubt that this unfortunate young man has found, in 
some remote corner of the continent, an obscure and an 
unlamented grave. 

Thus, those talents which were formed to do honor 
to human nature, and to the country which gave them 
birth, have been nipped in the bud by the frosts of pov- 
erty and scorn, and their unhappy possessor lies in an 
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unknown and nameless tomb, who might, under happier 
circumstances, have risen to the highest pinnacle of 
ambition and renown. W. 



MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

(IfO. III.) 



Few know that elegance of eoal rafined, 
Whose wiA >en«alit>ii leelv a qolcker joy 
From melancholy's Bcennii, than the dull pride 
(if tosurleiia ii|>ltiudor and magnificence 
Can e*vr alFord. 

ir«rCM*«JrelflMMy 



I?f one of my midnight rambles down the side of the 
Trent, the river which waters the place of my nativity, 
as I was iinising on the various evils which darken the 
life of inim, and which have their rise in the malevolence 
uiid ill-nature of his lellows, the sound of a flute from an 
;i(lj(»iniii«r ('opse attracted my attention. The tune it 
played was mournful, yet soothing. It was suited to 
iho soltMimilv of the hour. As the distant notes came 
waltrd :it intervals on my ear, now with gradual swell, 
thou (lying a\v:iy on the silence of the night, I felt the 
tide of indigniilion subside within me, and give place to 
the solemn cnlm of repose. I listened for sometime iu 
breathless ravishment. The strain ceased, yet the sounds 
still vibrated on my heart, and the visions of bliss which 
they excited, slill glowed on my imagination. I was 
then standing in one of my favorite retreats. It was n 
ittle alcove, overshadowed with willows, and a mossy 
seat at the back invited to rest. I laid myself listlessly 
on the bank. The Trent murmured softly at my feet, 
and the willows sighed as they waved over my head. 
It was the holy moment of repose, and I soon sunk into 
a deep sleep. The operations of fancy in a slumber, 
induced by a combination of circumstances so powerful 
and uncommon, could not fail to be wild and romantic in 
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the extreme. Methoucriit I found iiivs(!lf in an extensive 
area, filled with an immense concourse of people. At 
one end was a throne of adamant, on which sat a female, 
in whose aspect I immediately recognised a divinity. 
She was clad in a garb of azure, on her forehead she 
bore a sun, whose splendor the eyes of many were una- 
ble to bear, and whose rays illumined the whole space, 
and penetrated into the deepest recesses of darkness. 
The aspect of the goddess at a distance was forbidding, 
but on a nearer approach, it was mild and engaging. 
Her eyes were blue and piercing, and there was a fasci- 
nation in her smile which charmed as if by enchantment. 
The air of intelligence which beamed in her look, made 
the beholder shrink into himself with the consciousness 
of inferiority ; yet the affability of her deportment, and 
the simplicity and gentleness of her manners, soon reas- 
sured him, while the bewitching softness which she 
could at times assume, won his permanent esteem. On 
inquiry of a by-stander who it was that sat on the throne, 
and what was the occasion of so uncommon an assembly, 
he informed me that it was the Goddess of Wisdom, who 
had at last succeeded in regaining the dominion of the 
earth, which Folly had so long usurped. That she sat 
there in her judicial capacity, in order to try the merits 
of many who were supposed to be the secret emissaries 
of Folly. In this way I understood Envy and Malevo- 
lence had been sentenced to perpetual banishment, 
though several of their adherents yet remained among 
men, whose minds were too gross to be irradiated with 
the light of wisdom. One trial I understood was just 
ended, and another supposed delinquent was about to 
be put to the bar. With much curiosity I hurried for- 
wards to survey the figure which now approached. She 
was habited in black, and veiled to the waist. Her 
pace was solemn and majestic, yet in every movement 
was a winning gracefulness. As she approached to the 
bar, I got a nearer view of her, when, what was my 
astonishment to recognise in her the person of my favor- 
ite goddess, Melancholy. Amazed that she, whom I had 
always looked upon as the sister and companion of Wis- 
dom, should be brought to trial as an emissary and an 
adherent of Folly, I waited in mute impatience for the 
accusation which could be framed against her. — Or* 
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looking towards the centre of the area, I was much 
surprised to see a bustling little Cit of my acquaintance^ 
who, by his hemuiing and clearing, I concluded was 
going to make the charge. As he was a self-important 
little fellow, full of consequence and business, and total- 
ly incapable of all the finer emotions of the soul, I could 
not conceive what ground of complaint he could have 
against Melancholy, who, I was persuaded, would never 
have deigned to take up her residence for a moment in 
his breast. When I recollected, however, that he had 
some sparks of ambition in his composition, and that he 
was an envious, carping little mortal, who had formed 
the design of shouldering himself into notice by decrying 
the defects of others, while he was insensible to his own, 
my amazement and my apprehensions vanished, as I 
perceived he only wanted to make a display of his own 
talent, in doing which I did not fear his making himself 
sufficiently ridiculous. 

After a good deal of irrelevant circumlocution, he 
boldly began the accusation of Melancholy. 1 shall not 
dwell upon many absurd and many invidious parts of 
his speech, nor upon the many blunders in the misappli- 
cation of words, such as ^ deduce^ for ^(/e/rac(,' and oth- 
ers of a similar nature, which my poor friend committed 
in the course of his harangue, but shall only dwell upon 
the material parts of the charge. 

He represented the prisoner as the offspring of Idlenm 
and Discontent^ who was at all times a sulky, sullen, and 
^eminently useless^ member of the community, and not 
unfrcquently a very dangerous one. He declared it to 
be his opinion, that in case she were to be sutfered to 
prevail, mankind would soon become ^too idle to ^o,' and 
would all lie down and perish through indolence, or 
through forgetting that sustenance was necessary for 
the preservation of existence ; and concluded with paint- 
ing the horrors which would attend such a depopulation 
of the earth, in such colors as made many weak minds 
regard the goddess with fear and abhorrence. 

Having concluded, the accused was called upon for. 
her defence. She immediately, with a graceful gesture, 
lifted up the veil which concealed her face, and diacov- 
ered a coimtenance so soft, so lovely, and so sweetly 
expressive, as to strike the beholders with involuntary 
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admiration, and which, at one glance overturned all the 
flimsy sophistry of my poor friend the citizen ; and whea 
the silver tones of her voice Were heard, the murmura, 
which until then had continually arisen from the crowd 
were hushed to a dead still, and the whole multitude 
stood transfixed in breathless attention. As near as I 
can recollect, these were the words in which she ad- 
dressed herself to the throne of wisdom. 

/ shall not deign to give a direct answer to the various in" 
sinuaHons which have been thrown otU against me by my accuser. 
Let it suffice that I declare my true history, in opposi- 
tion to that which has been so artfully fabricated to my 
disadvantage. In that early age of the world, when 
mankind followed the peaceful avocations of a pastoral 
life only, and contentment and harmony reigned in every 
vale, I yrks not known among men ; but when, in pro- 
cess of time. Ambition and Vice, with their attendant 
evils, were sent down as a scourge to the human race, 
I made my appearance. I am the offspring of Misfor- 
tune and Virtue, and was sent by Heaven to teach my 
parents how to support their afflictions with magnanimi- 
ty. As 1 grew up, I became the intimate friend of the 
wisest among men. I was the bosom friend of Plato, 
and other illustrious sages of antiquity, and was then 
often known by the name of Philosophy, though, in 
present times, when that title is usurped by mere mak- 
ers of experiments, and inventors of blacking-cakes, I 
am only known by the appellation of Melancholy. So 
far from being of a discontented disposition, my very 
essence is pious and resigned contentment. I teach my 
votaries to support every vicissitude of fortune with 
calmness and fortitude. It is mine to subdue the stormy 
propensities of passion and vice, to foster and encourage 
the principles of benevolence and philanthropy, and to 
cherish and bring to perfection the seeds of virtue and 
wisdom. Though feared and hated by those who, like 
my accuser, are ignorant of my nature, I am courted 
and cherished by all the truly wise, the good, and the 
great ; the poet woos me as the goddess of inspiration ; 
the tnie philosopher acknowledges himself indebted to 
me for his most expansive views of human nature ; the 
good m:)n owes to me that hatred of the wrong and love 
of the right, and that disdain for the consequences which 
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may result from the performance of his duties, which 
keeps him good ; and the religious flies to me for the 
only clear and unencumbered view of the attributes and 
perfections of the Deity. So far from being idle, my 
mind is ever on the wing in the regions of fancy, or that 
true philosophy which opens the book of human nature, 
and raises the soul above the evils incident to life. If I 
am useless, in the same degree were Plato and Socrates, 
Locke and Paley, useless ; it is true that my immediate 
influence is confined, but its eflects are disseminated by 
means of literature over every age and nation, and maD- 
kind, in every generation, and in every clime, may look 
to me as their remote illuminator, the original spring of 
the principal intellectual benefits they possess. But as 
there is no good without its attendant evil, so I have an 
elder sister, called Phrensy, for whom I have often been 
mistaken, who sometimes follows close on my steps, and 
to her I owe much of the obloquy which is attached to 
my name ; though the puerile accusation which has just 
been brought against me turns on points which apply 
more exclusively to myself. 

She ceased, and a dead pause ensued. The multitude 
seemed struck with the fascination of her utterance aod 
gesture, and the sounds of her voice still seemed to vi- 
brate on every ear. The attention of the assembly, 
however, was soon recalled to the accuser, and their in- 
dignation at his baseness rose to such a height as to 
threaten general tumult, when the Goddess of Wisdom 
arose, and, waving her hand for silence, beckoned the 
prisoner to her, placed her on her right hand, and, with 
a sweet smile, acknowledged her for her old companion 
and friend. She then turned to the accuser, with a 
frown of severity so terrible, that I involuntarily started 
with terror from my poor misguided friend, and with 
the violence of the start I awoke, and, instead of the 
throne of the Goddess of Wisdom, and the vast assem- 
bly of people, beheld the first rays of the morning peep- 
ing over the eastern cloud ; and, instead of the loud mur- 
murs of the incensed multitude, heard nothing but the 
soft gurgling of the river at my feet, and the rustling 
win^ of the skylark, who was now beginning his first 
matm-song. W. 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

(NO. IT.) 



jriro7ioi}(raii«v*( iVQtaxov m/iafnut aw aHuf mnog duut^a^afitvo^. IsOGR. 



The world has often heard of fortune-hunters, legacy- 
hunters, popularity-hunters, and hunters of various de- 
scriptions — one diversity, however, of this very exten- 
sive species has hitherto eluded public animadversion ; 
I allude to the class of friend-hunters — men who make 
it the business of their lives to acquire friends, in the 
hope, through their influence, to arrive at some desira- 
ble point of ambitious eminence. Of all the mortifica- 
tions and anxieties to which mankind voluntarily subject 
themselves, from the expectation of future benefit, there 
are, perhaps, none more galling, none more insupportable, 
than those attendant on friend-making. — Show a man 
that you court his society, and it is a signal for him to 
treat you with neglect and contumely. Humor his pas- 
sions, and he despises you as a sycophant. Pay implicit 
deference to his opinions, and he laughs at you for your 
folly. In all, he views you with contempt, as the crea- 
ture of his will, and the slave of his caprice. I remem- 
ber I once solicited the acquaintance and coveted the 
friendship of one man, and, thank God, I can yet say 
(and I hope on my death-bed I shall be able to say the 
same) of only one man. 

Germanicus was a character of considerable eminence 
in the literary world. He had the reputation not only 
of an enlightened understanding and refined taste, but 
of openness of heart and goodness of disposition. His 
name always carried with it that weight and authority 
which are due to learning and genius in every situation. 
His manners lyere polished, and his conversation elegant. 
In short, he po89essed every qualification which could 
rendei him an enviable addition to the circle of every 
man's friends. With such a character, aa I waa then 
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very young, I could not fail to feel an ambition of becom- 
ing acquainted, when the opportunity offered, and in a 
short time we were upon terms of familiarity. To ripen 
this familiarity into friendship, as far as the most awkward 
diffidence would permit, was my strenuous endeavour. 
If his opinions contradicted mine, I immediately, with- 
out reasoning on the subject, conceded the point to him 
as a matter of course that he must be right, and by con- 
sequence that I must be wrouff. Did he utter a witti- 
cism, I was sure to laugh ; and if he looked grave, though 
nobody could tell why^ it was mine to groan. Bv thus 
conforming myself to his humor, I flattered myself I wai 
making some progress in his good graces, but I was soon 
undeceived. A man seldom cares much for that which 
costs him no pains to procure. Whether Germanicus 
found me a troublesome visiter, or whether he was really 
displeased with something I had unwittingly said or 
done, certain it is, that when I met him one day, in 
company with persons of apparent fieure, he had lost all 
recollection of my features. I called upon him, but 
Gvermanicus was not at home. Again and again I gave 
a hesitating knock at the great man's door— all was to 
no purpose. He was still not at home. The sly mean- 
ing, however, which was couched in the sneer of the 
servant the last time that, half ashamed of my errand, I 
made my inquiries at his house, convinced me of what I 
ought to have known before, that Grermanicus was at 
home to all the world save me. I believe, with all my 
seeming humility, I am a confounded proud fellow at 
bottom ; my rage at this discovery, therefore, may be 
better conceived than described. Ten thousand curses 
did I imprecate on the foolish vanity which led me to 
solicit the friendship of my superior, and again and 
again did I vow down eternal vengeance on my head, if 
I evermore condescended thus to court the acquaintance 
of man. To this resolution I believe I shall ever adhere. 
If I am destined to make any progress in the world, it 
will be by my own individual exertions. As I elbow my 
way through the crowded vale of life, I will never, in any 
emergency, call on my selfish neighbour for assistance. 
If my strength give way beneath the pressure of calami- 
ty, I shall sink without ku whine of hypocritical condo- 
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lence ; and if I do sink, let hiA kick me into a ditch, 
and go about his business. I asked not his assistance 
while living, it will be of no service to me when dead. 

Believe me, reader, whoever thou mayst be, there 
are few among mortals whose friendship, when acquired, 
will repay thee for the meanness of solicitation. If a 
man voluntarily holds out his hand to thee, take it with 
caution. If thou find him honest, be not backward to 
receive his proffered assistance, and be anxious, when 
occasion shall require, to yield to him thine own. A 
real friend is the most valuable blessing a man . can 
possess, and, mark me, it is by far the most rare. If is 
a black swan. But, whatever thou mayst do, soUcU not 
friendship. If thou art young, and would make thy way 
in the world, bind thyself a seven years' apprentice to a 
city tallow-chandler, and thou mayst in time come to 
be lord mayor. Many people have made their fortunes 
at a tailor's board. Periwig-makers have been known 
to buy their country-seats, and 'bellows-menders have 
started their curricles ; but seldom, very seldom, has the 
man who placed his dependence on the friendship of his 
fellow-men arrived at even the shadow of the honors 
to which, through that medium, he aspired. Nay, even 
If thou shouldst find a friend ready to lend thee a help- 
. ifiB Jiand, the moment, by his assistance, thou hast gain- 
'■avsorae little eminence, he will be the first to hurl thee 
down to thy primitive, and now, perhaps, irremediable 
obseurity. 

Yet I see no more reason for complaint on the ground 
of the fallacy of human friendship, than I do for any 
other ordinance of nature, which may appear to run 
counter to our happiness. Man is naturally a selfish 
dreature, and it is only by the aid of philosophy that he 
can so far conquer the defects of his being, as to be 
capable of disinterested friendship. fVhOy then, can 
expect to find that benign disposition, which manifests 
itself in acts of disinterested benevolence and spontane- 
ous affection, a common visiter ? Who can preach phi- 
losophy to the mob ? 

The recluse, who does not easily assimilate with the 
herd of mankind, and whose manners with difficulty 
bend to the peculiarites of others, is not likely to have 
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manj rtal /riemd$. His enjoyments^ therefore, most be 
solitary, lone, and melancholy. His only friend is him 
self. As he aits immersed in revery by his midDigfai 
fire, and hears without the wild gusts of wind fitfully 
careering over the plain, he listens sadly attentive ; and 
as the varied intonations of the howling blast articulate 
to his enthusiastic ear, he converses with the spirits of 
the departed, while, between each dreary pause of the 
•torm, he holds solitary communion with himself. Such 
is the social intercourse of the recluse ; yet he frequent- 
ly feels the soft consolations of friendship. A heart 
formed for the gentler emotions of the soul, of^en feels 
as strong an interest for what are called brutesj as most 
bipeds affect to feel for each other. . Montaigne had 
his cat ; I have read of a man whose only friend was a 
large spider ; and Trenck, in his dungeon, would sooner 
have lost his right hand than the poor little mouse, 
which, grown confident with indulgence, used to beguile 
^e tedious hours of imprisonment with its gambols. 
For my own part, I believe my dog, who, at this mo- 
ment, seated on his hinder legs, is wistfully surveying 
me, as if he was conscious of all that is passing in my 
mind : — my dog, I say, is as sincere, and, whatever the 
world may say, nearly as dear a friend, as any I possess ; 
and, when I shall receive that summons which may not 
now be far distant, he will whine a funeral requiem over 
my grave, more piteously than all the hired mourners in 
Christendom. Well, well, poor Bob has had a kind 
master of me, and, for my own part, 1 verily believe 
there are few things on this earth I shall leave with 
more regret than this faithful companion of the happy 
hours of my infancy. 

W. 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS 

( wo. V. 



U% SmiimC miu dsfnU vmtU tnU un long ptm*, 
MMkt *n vain wiilU auttmrs y ptntent arriver : 

A fWfM 

•.jM«t-«ii admirtr deux ov trou tmtf mille, 

BOILIAV. 



There is no species of poetry which is better adapt- 
ed to the taste of a melancholy man than the sonnet. 
While its brevity precludes the possibility of its becom- 
ing tiresome, and its full and expected close accords well 
with his dejected, and perhaps somewhat languid tone 
of mind, its elegiac delicacy and querimonious plaintive- 
ness come in pleasing consonance with his feelings. 

This elegant little poem has met with a peculiar fate 
in this country : half a century ago it was regarded as 
uttorij* repugnant to the nature of our language, while 
at prfsent it is the popular vehicle of the most admired 
stotiments of our best living poets. This remarkable 
mutation in the opinions of our countrymen, may, how- 
ever, be accounted for on plain and common principles. 
The earlier English sonneteers confined themselves in 
general too strictly to the Italian model, as well in the 
disposition of the rhymes, as in the cast of the ideas. 
A sonnet with them was only another word for some 
metaphysical conceit or clumsy antithesis, contained in 
fourteen harsh lines, full of obscure inversions and ill- 
managed expletives. They bound themselves down to 
a pattern which was in itself faulty, and they met with 
the common fate of servile imitators, in retaining all the 
defects of their original, while they suffered the beauties 
to escape in the process. Their sonnets are like copies 
of a bad picture, however accurately copied, they afe 
still bad. Our contemporaries, on the contrary, have 
given scope to their genius in the sonnet without rt- 
straint, sometimes even growing licentious in their liber- 
ty, setting at defiance those rules which form its distin- 
guishing peculiarity, and, under the name of sonnet, 
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goaring or fulling into ode or elegy. Their compositions, 
of course, are impressed with all those excellenceEi which 
vould have marked their respective productione in any 
similar wiilk of poetry. 

It has never been disputed that the sonnet first arriv- 
ed at celebrity in the Italian : a language which, as it 
abounds in n iniisicul similarity of terminations, is mon 
eminently qualified to give ease and eloquence to the 
legitimate Boonct, restricted as it is to stated and fre- 
quently-recurring rhymes of the same class. As to the 
inventors of this Tittle strnctiire of verse, they are involv- 
ed in impenetrable obscurity. Some authors have as- 
cribed it singly to Guilone D' Arezzo, an Italian poet of 
the thirteenth century, but they have no sort of authori- 
ty to adduce in support of their assertions. Arguing 
upon probabilities, with sonic slight coincidental corro- 
borations, 1 should be inclined to maintain that its ori- 
gin may be rcrcrrcd to an earlier period ; that it may be 
looked for among ihc Provencals, who left scarcely any 
c«)mbination vf metrical rounds unattcmptcd ; and who, 
delighting as they did in sonnd and jingle, might very 
possibly strike <int this hnnnutitous stanza of fourteea 
lines. Be this as it may, Dante and Petrarch were the 
first poets who rendered it popular, and to Dante and 
Petrarch therefore wo must resort for its required rules- 
In an ingenious paper of Dr. Drake's ' Literary Hours,' 
a book which I have read again and again with imdi- 
minished pleasure, the merits of the various English 
writers in this delicate mode of composition are appreci- 
ated with much jusliue and discrimination. His venera- 
tion for iMilton, however, has, if I may venture to oppose 
toy judgment to his, carried him too far in praise of his 
Bonnets. Those to the Nightingale and to Mr. Lawrence 
arc, I think, alnne entitled to the praise of mediocrity. 
and, if my memory fail me not, my opinion is sanctioned 
by the teatiaiony of our late illustrious biographer of 
the poets. 

The Bonnets of Drummond are characterized as ex- 
ipusite. It is somewhat strange, if this description be 
mt, that they should bo long have sunk into utter obliv- 
Milobe revived onlyby a species of black-letter mania, 
%WA prevailed during the latter half of the eighteenth 
ttMuij, and of w^ich some vestiges yet remain ; the 
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more especially as Dr. Johnson, to whom they could 
scarcely be unknown, tells us, that ^ The fabric of the 
sonnet has never succeeded in our^ language.^ For my 
own part I can say nothing of them. I have long sought 
a copy of Drummond's works, and I have sought it in 
vain ; but from specimens which I have casually met 
with, in quotations, I am forcibly inclined to favor the 
idea, that, as they possess natural and pathetic senti- 
ments, clothed in tolerably harmonious lanffuage, they 
are entitled to the praise which has been so liberally be 
stowed on them. 

Sir Philip Sidney's Astrophel and Stella consists of a 
number of sonnets, which have been unaccountably 
passed over by Dr. Drake, and all our other critics who 
have written on this subject. Many of them are emi- 
nently beautiful. The works of this neglected poet may 
occupy a future number of my lucubrations. 

Excepting these two poets, I believe there is scarcely 
a writer who has arrived at any degree of excellence in 
the sonnet, until of late years, when our vernacular 
bards have raised it to a degree of eminence and. digni- 
ty among the various kinds of poetical composition, 
which seems almost incompatible with its very circum- 
scribed limits. 

Passing over the classical compositions of Warton, 
which are formed more on the model of the. Greek epi- 
gram, or epitaph, than the Italian sonnet, Mr. Bowles 
and Charlotte Smith are the first modern writers who 
have met with distinguished success in the sonnet. 
Those of the former, in particular, are standards of 
excellence in this department. To much natural and 
accurate description, they unite a strain of the most 
exquisitely tender and delicate sentiment ; and, with a 
nervous strength of diction, and a wild freedom of versi- 
fication, they combine an euphonious melody, and con- 
sonant cadence, unequalled in the English language. 
While they possess, however, the superior merit of an 
original style, they are not unfrequently deformed by 
instances of that ambitious singularity which is but too 
frequently its concomitant. Of these the introduction 
of rhymes long since obsolete, is not the least striking. 
Though, in some cases, these revivals of antiquated 
'phrase have a pleasing effect, yet they are oftentimes 
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uncouth and repulsive. Mr. Bowles has almost always 
thrown aside the common rules of the sonnet : his pieces 
have no more claim to that specific denonunation, than 
that they are confined to fourteen lines. How far this 
deviation from established principle is justifiable, may 
be disputed : for if, on the one hand, it be alleged that 
the confinement to the stated repetition of rhymes, so 
distant and frequent, is a restraint which is not compen- 
sated by an adequate effect on the other, it must be 
conceded, that these little poems ar6 no longer mmmtt 
than while they conform to the rules of the sonaet^ and 
that the moment they forsake them, they ought tiy^re- 
sign the appellation. 

The name bears evident affinity to the Italian ffmatn, 
'to resound^ — '^ shi(r around^'^ which originated in the Lat- 
in sonans^ — soundings /'^©''"o 5 ^^c^^S • ^^t iwdeed, it may 
come immediately from the French sonntr^ to sound, or 
rinjjf, in which language, it is observable, we first meet 
with tlie word somietle, where it signifies a Utile bell^ and 
sonncltier^ a maker of little bells ; and this derivation 
atfonis a presumption, almost amounting to certainty, 
that the conjecture before advanced, that the sonnet 
oriijrinated with t lie Provencals, is well founded. It is 
somewhat strange tiiat tiiese contending derivations 
have not been before observed, as they tend to settle a 
question, v/hich, however intrinsically unimportant, is 
curious and has been much acritated. 

But, wherever the name originated, it evidently bears 
relation only to the peculiarity of a set of chiming and 
jingling terniinations, and of course can no longer be 
applied with propriety where that peculiarity is not 
preserved. 

The single stanza of fourteen lines, properly varied in 
their correspondent closes, is, notwithstanding, so weli 
adapted far the expression of any pathetic sentiment, 
and is so pleasing and satisfactory to the ear when once 
accustomed to it, that our poetry would sutTer Xx material 
loss were it fo be disused through a rigid adherence to 
mere propriety of name. At the same time, our lan- 
guage does not supply a sufficiency of similar terminations 
to render the strict observance of its rules at all easy, or 
compatible with ease or elegance. The only question, 
therefore, is, whether the musical effisct produced by the 
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adherence to this difficult structure of verse overbalance 
the restraint it imposes on the poet, and in case we 
decide in the negative, whether we ought to preserve 
the denoniination of sonnet^ when we utterly renounce 
the very peculiarities which procured it that cognomen. 

In the present enlightened age, I think it will not 
be disputed that mere jingle and sound ought invariably 
to be sacrificed to sentiment and expression. Musical 
effect is a very subordinate consideration ; it is the gild- 
ing to the cornices of a Yitruvian edifice ; the coloring 
to a shaded design of Michael Angelo. In its place, it 
'ajbb to the effect of the whole ; but, when rendered a 
{it^q^pal object of attention, it is ridiculous and disgust- 
ing. * Rhyme is no necessary adjunct of true poetry. 
Southey's Thalaba is a fine poem, with no rhyme, and 
very little measure or metre ; and the production which 
is reduced to mere prose, by being deprived of its jingle, 
could never possess, in any state, the marks of inspiration. 

So far, therefore, I am of opinion that it is advisable 
to renounce the Italian fabric altogether. We have al- 
ready sufficient restrictions laid upon us by the metrical 
laws of our native tongue, and I do not see any reason, 
out of a blind regard for precedent, to tie ourselves to a 
difficult structure of verse, which probablv originated 
with the Troubadours, or wandering bards ot France and 
Normandy, or with a yet ruder race, one which is not 
productive of any rational effect, and which only pleases 
the ear by frequent repetition, as men who have once 
had the greatest aversion to strong wines and spirituous 
liquors, are, by habit, at last brought to regard them as 
delicacies. 

In advancing this opinion, I am aware that I am oppo- 
sing myself to the declared sentiments of many individuals 
whom I greatly respect and admire. Miss Seward (and 
Miss Seward is in herself d host) has, both theoretically 
and practically, defended the Italian stracture. Mr. 
Capel Lofft has likewise favored the world with many 
sonnets, in which he shows his approval of the legitimate 
model by his adherence to its rules, and itaany of the 
beautiful poems of Mrs. Lofft, published in the Monthly 
Mirror, are likewise successfully formed by those rules. 
Much, however, as I admire these writers, and ample as 
is the credence I give to their critical discrimination, I 
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cannot, on mature reflection, subscribe to their poeitioii 
of the expediency of adopting this structure in our 
poetry, and I attribute their success in it more to their 
individual powers, which would have surmounted much 
greater difficulties, than to the adaptability of this for- 
eign fabric to our stubborn and intractable language. 
If the question, however, turn only on the propriety 
of giving to a poem a name which must be acknow- 
ledged to be entirely inappropriate, and to which it Can 
have no sort of claim, I must confess that it is manifest- 
ly indefensible ; and we must then either pitch upon 
another appellation for our quatorzain, or banish it from 
our language; a measure which every lover of troe 
poetry must sincerely lament. 



MELANCHOLY HOURS. 

(NO. VI.) 



Full many a flow'r b born to bliuh unseen, 
And waste its sweetneaa on the deteit air. 

GaAT. 



Poetry is a blossom of very delicate growth ; it re- 
quires the maturing influence of vernal suns, and every 
encouragement of culture and attention, to bring it to its 
natural perfection. The pursuits of the mathematician, 
or the mechanical genius, are such as require rather 
strength and insensibility of mind, than that exquisite 
and finely-wrought susceptibility, which invariably marks 
the temperament of the true poet ; and it is for this 
reason, that, while men of science have not unfrequently 
arisen from the abodes of poverty and labor, very few 
legitimate children of the Muse have ever emerged from 
the shades of hereditary obscurity. 

It is painful to reflect how many a bard now lies 
nameless and forgotten, in the narrow house, who, had 
he been born to competence and leisure, might have 
usurped the laurels from the most distinguished persoQ- 
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aoes in the temple of Fame. The ver^ consciousness 
of merit itself often acts in direct opposition to a stimu- 
lus to exertion, by exciting that mournful indignation 
at supposititious neglect, which urges a sullen conceal- 
ment of taletit, and drives its possessor to that misan- 
thropic discontent which preys on the vitals, and soon 
produces untimely mortality. A sentiment like this has, 
no doubt, often actuated beings, who attracted notice, 
perhaps, while they lived, only by their singularity, and 
who were forgotten almost ere their parent earth had 
closed over their heads, — beings who lived but to mourn 
and to languish for what they were never destined to 
enjoy, and whose exalted endowments were buried with 
them in their graves, by the want of a little of that su- 
perfluity which serves to pamper the debased appetites 
of the enervated sons of luxury and sloth. 

The present age, however, has furnished us with two 
illustrious instances of poverty bursting through the 
doud of surrounding impediments into the full bla/.e of 
notoriety and eminence. I allude to the two Bloomficlds, 
bards who may chaU^nge a comparison with the most 
distinguished favorite^of the Muse, and who both passed 
the day-spring of life, in labor, indigence, and obscurity. 

The author of the Farmer's Boy hath already received 
the applause he justly deserved. It yet remams for the 
Essay on War to enjoy all the distinction it so richly 
merits, as well from its sterling worth, as from the cir- 
cumstance of its author. Whether the present a^e will 
be inclined to do it full justice, may indeed be Icared. 
Had Mr. Nathaniel Bloomfield made his appearance in 
the horizon of letters prior to his brother, he wo\ild un- 
doubtedly have been considered as a meteor of uncom- 
mon attraction ; the critics would have admired, because 
it would have been the fashion to admire. But it is to 
be apprehended that our countrymen become inured to 
phenomena ; — it is to be apprehended that the frivolity 
of the age cannot endure a repetition of the uncommon 
— that it will no longer be the rage to patronise indigent 
merit : that the beau mande will therefore neglect, and 
that, by a necessary consequence, the critics will sneer V. 

Nevertheless, sooner or later, merit will meet with 
its reward ; and though the popularity of Mr. Bloomfield 
may be delayed, he miw/, at one time or other, receive 
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the meed due to its deserts. Posterity will judge impar- 
tially ; and if bold and vivid images, and original con- 
ceptions, luminously displayed, and judiciously apposed, 
have any claim to the regard of mankind, the name of 
Nathaniel Bloomfield will not be without its high and 
appropriate honors. 

Rosseau very truly observes, that with whatever 
talent a man may be born, the art of writing is not easily 
obtained. If this be applicable to men enjoying every 
advantage of scholastic initiation, how much more forci- 
bly must it apply to the offspring of a poor village tailor, 
untaught, and destitute both of the means and the time 
necessary for the cultivation of the mind ! If the art of 
writing be of difficult attainment to those who make it 
the study of their lives, what must it be to him, who, 
perhaps, for the first forty years of his life, never enter- 
tained a thought that anything he could write would be 
deemed worthy the attention of the public ! — whose only 
time for rumination was such as a sedentary and sickly 
employment would allow ; on the tailor's board, sur- 
rounded with men, perhaps, of depraved and rude habits, 
and impure conversation ! 

And yet, that Mr. N. Bloomfield's poems display acute- 
ness of remark, and delicacy of sentiment, combined 
with much strength, and considerable selection of diction, 
few will deny. The Pa;an to Gunpowder would alone 
prove both his power of language, and the fertility of 
his imagination ; and the following extract presents him 
to us in the still higher character of a bold and vivid 
pairUer. Describing the field after a battle, he says, 

Now here and there, about the honrid fichi. 
Striding across the dyin^ anl the dead. 
Stalks np a man, by rtrcngth superior. 
Or skill and proweiM in tlie arduous fight, 
Preserv'd alive : — fainting he looks around ; 
Fearing pursuit — not caring to pursue. 
The supplicating voice of bitterest moans. 
Contortions of excruciating pain, 
The shriek of torture, and the eroan of death. 
Surround him ; — and as Night her mantle pprcads. 
To veil the horroTv of the mourning field, 
With cautious step shaping his devioos way. 
He seeks a covert where to hide and rest : 
At every leaf that rustles in the breexe 
'Starting, lie graqM his sword ; and every nerve 
Is ready straiuM, for combat or for (light. 

P. 18. E9ta9om Wmt* 
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If Bfr.. Bloomfidd had written nothing besides the 
2egy on the Enclosure of Honington Green, he would 
ave had a right to be considered as a poet of no mean 
xcellence. The heart which can reaid passages like 
se following without a sympathetic emotion, must be 
ead'to every feeling of sensibility. 

STANZA VI. 

The prood city's gay wealthy train. 

Who nought liut refinement adore. 
If av wonder tu bear uie complain 

That Honingtun Green is no more ; 
But *( to the cliurrh you eVr went. 

If yuu knew what the village ha« been^ 
Tou will sympatlii^f while I lament 

llie encluwjre uf Honin^un Green. 

VII. 

That no more upon Honington Green 

Dwelb the matron wli.<iii most I revere. 
If hy pert Obaervation unseen, 

1 e*en now coiilJ indulge u fund tear. 
Ere her bright mom of life was o'ercait. 

When my senses first woke to the scene. 
Some short happy hours site had past 

On the mai^n of Honington Green. 

VIII. 

Her parents with plenty were blest. 

And num*rous her children, and yoong. 
Youth *s blossoms her cheek yet possest. 

And melody woke wheu sme song : 
A widow so youthful to leave, 

( Early cku'd the blest days he had teei,) 
My fiftther was laid in his grave, 

in the church-yard on Honington Greea. 



XXI, 

Dear to me was the wild thorny hiO, 
And dear the brown heath's sober 

And 3fouth shall find happiness still. 
Though he rove not on common or 



XXII. 

80 happily (lexile man's make. 

So pliantly docile his mind, 
Snrronnding impressions we take. 

And bliss in each circumstance find. 
The yonths of a more polish *d age 

Shall not wish these rude commons to m : 
To the bird that's innr'd to the cage. 

It wi>ul.i not be bliss to be free. 

Tliere is a sweet and tender melancholy pervades the 
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degiae ballad effiirts of Mr. Bloomfield, which has the 
most indeecribable effects on the heart. Were the ▼c^ 
flification a little more polished, in some instances, they 
would be read with unmixed delight. It is to be hoped 
that he will cultivate this engaging species of compon- 
tion, and, (if I may venture to throw out the hint,) if 
judgment may be formed from the poems he has pub- 
lished, he would excel in sacred poetry. Most heartily 
do I recommend the lyre of David to this engaging bard. 
Divine topics have seldom been touched upon with siiO' 
cess by our modern Muses : they afford a field in which 
he would have few competitors, and it is a field worthy 
of his abilities. W. 



MELANCHOLT HOURS. 

(NO. VII.*) 

Ip the situation of man, in the present life, be consid' 
ered in all its relations and dependences, a striking in- 
consistency will be apparent to a very cursory observer. 
We have sure warrant for believing that our abode here 
is to form a comparatively insignificant part of our exis- 
tence, and that on our conduct in this life will depend 
the happiness of the life to come ; yet our actions daily 
ffive the lie to this proposition, inasmuch as we common- 
ly act like men who have no thought but for the present 
scene, and to whom the grave is the boundary of antici- 
pation. But this is not the only paradox which humani- 
ty furnishes to the eye of a thinking man. It is very 
generally the case, that we spend our whole lives in the 
pursuit of objects, which common experience informs us 
are not capable of conferring that pleasure and satisfac- 
tion which we expect from their enjoyment. Our views 
are uniformly directed to one point : — happiness in what- 
ever garb it be clad, and under whatever figure shadow- 

* My predecenor, the Sp«ctiitor, comi \enng that the feveadi pvt of oar tias ii 
S'% apart Tir religiooa purpcjMs, devoted evrry Mn'enth IttonbratHNi to mattera cob* 
r.cfsu* I with Christianity, au I the severer p irt of icuTiib : I tnat wnm of mj nai- 
^'Win regret tinit, UnhhiiMtaiine, I fallow *o ^ood aumiiilii 
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ed, is the great aim of the busy multitudes, whom we 
behold toihng through the vale of life, in suoh an infin* 
ite diversity of occupation, and disparity of views. But 
the misfortune is, that we seek for Happiness where she 
18 not to be found, and the cause of wonder, that the 
experience of ages should not have guarded us against 
so fatal and so universal an error. 

It would be an amusing speculation to consider the 
various points after which our fellow mortals are inces- 
santly straining, and in the possession of which they 
have placed that imaginary chief good which we are all 
doomed to covet, but which, perhaps, none of us, in this 
sublunary state, can attain. At present, however, we 
are led to considerations of a more important nature. 
We turn from the inconsistencies observable in the 
prosecution of our subordinate pursuits, from the partial 
follies of individuals, to the general delusion which seems 
to envelope the whole human race : — the delusion under 
whose influence they lose sight of the chief end of their 
being, and cut down the sphere of their hopes and en- 
joyments to a few rolling years, and that, too, in a scene 
where they know there is neither perfect fruition nor 
permanent delight. 

The faculty of contemplating mankind in the abstract, 
apart from those prepostsessions which, both by nature 
and the power of habitual associations, would intervene 
to cloud our view, is only to be obtained by a life of vir- 
tue and constant meditation, by temperance, and purity 
of thought. Whenever it is attained, it must greatly 
tend to correct our motives — to simplify our desires — 
and to excite a. spirit of contentment and pious resigna- 
tion. We then, at length, are enabled to contemplate 
our being, in all its bearings, and in its full extent, and 
the result is, that superiority to common views, and in- 
difference to the things of this life, which should be the 
fruit of all true philosophy, and which, therefore, are the 
more peculiar fruits of that system of philosophy which 
is called the Christian. 

To a mind thus sublimed, the great mass of mankind 
will appear like men led astray by the workings of wild 
and distempered imaginations — visionaries who are wan- 
dering after the phantoms of their own teeminsf brains, 
and their anxious solicitude for mere matters of worldly 
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accommodation and ease will seem more like thef efiects 
of insanity than of prudent foresight, as they are esteem- 
ed. To the awful importance of futurity he will obsenre 
them utterly insensible ; and he will see with astonish- 
ment the few allotted years of human life wasted in pro- 
viding abundance they will never enjoy, while the eter- 
nity they are placed here to prepare for, scarcely em- 
ploys a moment's consideration. . And yet the mass of 
these poor wanderers in the ways of error, have the 
light of truth shining on their very foreheie^ds. They 
have the revelation of Almighty Crod himself, to declare 
to them the folly of worldly cares, and the necessity for 
providing for a future state of existence. They know 
by the experience of every preceding generation, that a 
very small portion of joy is allowed to the poor sojourn- 
ers in this vale of tears, and that, too, imbittered with 
much pain and fear, and yet every one is willing to flat- 
ter himself that he shall fare better than his predecessor 
in the same path, and that happiness will smOe on him 
which hath frowned on all his progenitors. 

Still it would be wrong to deny the human race all 
claim to temporal felicity. There may be comparative, 
although very little positive happiness ; — ^whoever is 
more exempt from the cares of the world and the ca- 
lamities incident to humanity — whoever enjoys more 
contentment of mind, and is more resigned to the dispen- 
sations of Divine Providence — in a word, whoever pos- 
sesses more of the true spirit of Christianity than his 
neighbours, is comparatively happy. But the number of 
these, it is to be feared, is very small. Were all men 
equally enlightened by the illuminations of truth, as 
emanating from the spirit of Jehovah himself, they would 
all concur in the pursuit of virtuous ends by virtuous 
means — as there would be no vice, there would be very 
little infelicity. Every pain would be met with forti- 
tude, every affliction with resignation. We -should then 
all look back to the past with complacency, and to the 
future with hope. Even this unstable state of being 
would have many exquisite enjoyments — the principal 
of which would be the anticipation of that approaching 
state of beatitude to which we might then look with con- 
fidence, through the medium of that atonement of which 
we should be partakers, and our acceptance, by virtue 
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of which, would be sealed by that purity of mind of 
'wnich human nature is, of itself, incapable. But it is 
from the mistakes and miscalculations of mankind, to 
which their fallen natures are continually prone, that 
arises that flood of misery which overwhelms the whole 
race, and resounds wherever the footsteps of man have 
penetrated. It is the lamentable error of placing hap- 
piness in vicious indulgences, or thinking to pursue it by 
vicious means. It is the blind folly of sacrificing the 
welfare of the future to the opportunity of immediate 
guilty gratification, which destroys the harmony of so- 
ciety, and poisons the peace, not only of the immediate 
procreators of the errors — not only of the identical actors 
of the vices themselves, but of all those of their fellows 
who fall within the reach of their influence or example, 
or who are in any- wise connected with them by the ties 
of blood. 

I would therefore exhor$ you earnestly — you who are 
yet unskilled in the ways of the world — to beware on 
what object you concentre your hopes. Pleasures may 
allure — pride or ambition may stimulate, but their fruits 
are hollow and deceitful, and they aflbrd nb sure, no solid 
satisfaction. You are placed on the earth in a state of 
probation — your continuance here will be, at the longest, 
a very short period, and when you are called from hence 
you plunge into an eternity, the completion of which 
will be in correspondence to your past life, unutterably 
happy or inconceivably miserable. Your fate will proba- 
bly depend on your early pursuits — it will be these 
which will give the turn to your character and to your 
pleasures. I beseech you, therefore, with a meek and 
lowly spirit, to read the pages of that Book, which the 
wisest and best of men have acknowledged to be the 
word of God. You will there find a rule of moral con- 
duct, such as the world never had any idea of before its 
divulgation. If you covet earthly happiness, it is only 
to be found in the path you will find there laid down, 
and I can confidently promise you, in a life of simplicity 
and purity, a life passed in accordance with the divine 
word, such substantial bliss, such unruffled peace, as is 
nowhere else to be found. All other schemes of earthljr 
pleasure are fleeting and unsatisfactory. They all entail 
upon them repentance and bitterness of thought. This 

33* 
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alone endureth forever — this alone embraces equally the 
Dresent and the future — this atone can arm a man against 
every calamity — can alone shed the balm of peace over 
that scene of life when pleasures have lost their zest, 
and the mind can no longer look forward to the dark and 
mysterious future. Above all, beware of the igntufatufu 
of false philosophy: that must be a very defective system 
of ethics whicli will not bear a man through the most 
trying stage of his existence, and I know of none that 
will do it but Hie Christian. W 



MELANCHOLY HOURS. 



(NO. Till.) 



• taw? 9i Y *if^it TauipcrTtQoi xaKot. 

AnAlARDftlDBt AriTD SviDAM 



Much has been said of late on the subject of inscriptwt 
writings and that, in my opinion, to very little purpose. 
Dr. Drake, when treating on this topic, is, for once, in- 
conclusive ; but his essay does credit to his discernment, 
however little it may honor him as a promulgator of the 
laws of criticism : the exquisite specimens it contains 
prove that the doctor has a feeling of propriety and 
general excellence, although he may be unhappy in 
defining them. Boileau says, briefly, ' Les inscriptions 
doivent cire simples^ ccurtes^ et familiares,'* We have, how- 
ever, many examples of this kind of writing in our 
language, which although they possess none of these 
qualities, are esteemed excellent. Akenside's classic 
imitations are not at all simple^ nothing slwrty and the 
very reverse of familiar, yet who can deny that they are 
beautiful, and in some instances appropriate ? South- 
ey's inscriptions are noble pieces ; — for the opposite 
qualities of tenderness and dignity, sweetness of im- 
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agery ana tenieiiess of moral, unrivalled ; they are per- 
haps wanting in propriety, and (which is tj^e criterion) 
produce a much better efiect in a book, than they would ' 
on a colunm or a cenotaph. There is a certain chaste 
and n\ajestic gravity expected from the voice of tombs 
and monuments, which probably would displease in 
epitaphs never intended to be engraved, and inscriptions 
for obelisks which never existed. 

When a man visitp the tomb of an illustrious charac- 
ter, a spot remarkable for some memorable deed, or a 
scene connected by its natural sublimity with the higher 
feelings of the breast, he is in a mood only for the ner- 
vous, the concise, and the impressive ; and he will turn 
with disgust alike from the puerile conceits of the epi- 
grammatist and the tedious prolixity of the herald. It 
is a nice thing to address the mind in the workings of 
generous^ enthusiasm. As words are not capable of 
exciting such an efierve^ence of the sublimer affections, 
so they can do little towards increasing it.* Their office 
is rather to point these feelings to a beneficial purpose, 
and by some noble sentiment, or exalted moral, to im- 
part to the mind that pleasure which results from warm 
emotions when connected with the virtuous and the 
generous. 

In the composition of inscriptive pieces, great atten- 
tion must be paid to local and topical propriety. The 
occasion, and the place, must not only regulate the 
•tenor, but even the style of an inscription : for what, in 
one case, would be proper and agreeable, in another 
would be impertinent and disgusting. But these rules 
may always be taken for granted, that an inscription 
should be imaffected and free from conceits ; that no 
sentiment should be introduced of a trite or hackneyed 
nature ; and that the design and the moral to be incul- 
cated should be of sufficient importance to merit the 
reader's attention, and ensure his regard. Who would 
think of setting a stone up in the wilderness to tell the 
traveller what he knew before, or what, when he had 
learned for the first time, wtis not worth the knowing ? 
It would be equally absurd to call aside his attention to 
a simile or an epii2:rammatic point. W^t on a monument, 
is like a jest from a jndge, or a philosopher cutting ca- 
pers. It is a severe mortification to meet with flippancy 
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where we looked for solemnity, and meretricious ele- 
gance where the occasion led us to expect the uuadom- 
ed majesty of truth. 

That branch of inscriptive writing which commenuh 
rates the virtues of departed worth, or points out the 
ashes of men who yet live in the admiration of their 
posterity, is, of all others, the most interesting, and, if 
properly managed, the most useful. 

It is not enough to proclaim to the observer that iie if 
drawing near to the relics of the deceased genius, — 
the occasion seems to provoke a few reflections. If 
these be natural^ they will be in unison with the feelings 
of the reader, and, if they tend where they ought to 
tend, they will leave him better than they found him. 
But these reflections must not be too much prolonged. 
They must rather be hints than dissertations. It is sof- 
ficient to start the idea, and the imagination of the read- 
er will pursue the train to mi^ more advantage than 
the writer could do by words. . 

Panegyric is seldom judicious in the epitaphs on pti^ 
Uc characters^ for, if it be deserved, it cannot need publi- 
cation, and if it be exaggerated, it will only serve to ex- 
cite ridicule. When employed in memorizing the retired 
virtues of domestic life, and qualities which, though they 
only served to cheer the little circle of privacy, still de- 
served, from their unfrequency, to triumph, at least, for 
a while, over the power of^he grave, it may be interest- 
ing and salutary in its effects. To this purpose, how- 
ever, it is rarely employed. An epitaph-book will sel- 
dom supply the exigencies of character ; and men of 
talents are not always, even in these favored times, at 
hand to eternize the virtues of private life. 

The following epitaph, by Mr. Hayley, is inscribed on 
a monument to the memory of Cowper, in the church 
of East Dereham : 

* Ye who wfith warmth the public triumph feel 
Of talentA dignified by sacred zeal. 
Here to Dev(ition*8 bard devoutly just, 
Pay your fond tribute doe to Cowper's dmt ! 
England, exulting in hft cpotlees fame, 
Ranks with her dearest sons his favorite name 
Sense, Fanr^', Wit, conspire not all te raise 
So clear m title to Affection *8 praise : 
His higliest honors to tlie' heart belong ; 
Hii TirUies Ibrmed the magic of his soBf .* 
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^This epitaph,' says a periodical critic,* 'is simply 
elegant, and appropriately just.' I regard this sentence 
as peculiarly unfortunate, for the epitaph seems to me 
to be ekgant withbut simplicity^ and just without propriety. 
No one will deny that it is correctly written, and that it 
is not destitute of grace ; but in what consists its sim- 

!>licity I am at a loss to imagine. The initial address is 
abored and circumlocutory. There is something artifi- 
cial rather than otherwise in the personification of En- 
gland, and her ranking the poet's name ' with her dear- 
est sons,' instead of with those of her dearest sons, is like 
ranking poor John Doe with a proper bona fide son of 
Adam, in a writ of arrest. Sense, Fancy, and Wit, 
'raising a title,' and that to 'Aflection's praise,' is not 
very simple, and not over intelligible. Again, the epi- 
taph is just because it is strictly true ; but it is by no 
means, therefore, appropriate. Who that would turn 
aside to visit the ashes Of Cowper, would need to be told 
that England ranks him with her favorite sons, and that 
sense, fancy, and wit, were not his greatest honors, for 
that his virtues formed the magic of his song ; or who, 
hearing this, would be the better for the information f 
Had Mr. Hayley been employed in the monumental 
praises of a private man, this might have been excusa- 
ble, but speaking of such a man as Cowper, it is idle. 
This epitaph is not appropriate, therefore, and we have 
shown that it is not remarkable for simplicity. Perhaps 
the respectable critics themselves may not feel inclined 
to dispute this point very tenaciously. Epithets are 
very convenient little things for rounding off a period ; 
and it will not be the first time that truth has been sac- 
rificed to verbosity and antithesis. 

To measure lances with Hayley may be esteemed pre- 
sumptuous ; but probably the following, although much 
inferior as a composition, would have had more effect 
than his polished and harmonious lines.- 

* The Monthly Reviewer. 
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N8CRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT 

TO THE MEM0R7 OF OOWPER. 

RxADiR ! if with no volgar lyinpathT 
rhoo Tiew'it the wreck of ^niiM and of worth. 
Stay tliou thy ibotflteps near this hallowM spot. 
Here Cowper restB. Although renown havejnads 
His Dame nuniliar to thine ear, this stone 
Hay tell thee that his virtues were above J 

The common portion : — tiiat the voice, now buii'd 
In death, was once sterenelv querulous 
With pity's tones, and in the ear of wo 
Spake music. Now forgetful at thy ieet 
His tired h^id preraes on its last long rest, 
Still tenant of the tomb ; — and on the chedc. 
Once warm with animation's lambent flush. 
Sits the pale image of unmarkM decay. 
' Yet mourn not. He had chosen the better part : 
And these sad garments of mortality 
Put off, we trust, tliat to a happier land 
He went a liglit and gladsome pasaengc^r . 
Sigh'st thou for honors, reader.1 Call to mind 
1*hat glory^s voice is impotent to pierce 
The silence of the tomb ! but virtue blooms 
Even on the wreck of life, and mounts the skiee ! 
So ?ird thj^ loins with lowliness, and walk 
With Cowper on the pilgrimage of Christ. 

This inscription is faulty from its length, but if a 
painter cannot get the requisite effect at one stroke^ he 
must do it by many. The laconic style of epitaphs ii 
the most difficult to be managed of any, inasmuch aa 
most is expected from it. A sentence standing alone on 
a tomb, or a monument, is expected to contain some- 
thing particularly striking : and when this expectation 
is disappointed, the reader feels like a man who, having 
been promised an excellent joke, is treated with a stale 
conceit, or a vapid pun. The best specimen of tUl 
kind, which I am acquainted with, is that on a Freocb 
general : 

' SisUt Viator ; Heroem eaicoi .'* 
Stop, traveller ; thou treadeit on a hero I 
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MELANCHOLY HOURS. 



( NO. IX. ) 



BcirM e langaiBe natoi. 

Otid. 



fr is common for busy and active men to behold the 
toooupations of the retired and contemplative person with 
contempt. They consider his speculations as idle and 
ttliprpductive ; as they participate in none of his feelings, 
they are strangers to his motives, his views, and his 
delights ; they behold him elaborately employed on what 
they conceive forwards none of the interests of life, con- 
tributes to none of its gratifications, removes none of its 
inconveniences : they conclude, therefore, that he is 
led away by the delusions of futile philosophy, that 
he labors for no good, and lives to no end. Of the va- 
rious frames of mind which they observe in him, no 
one seems to predominate more, and none appears to 
them more absurd, than sadness, which seems, in some 
degree, to pervade all his views, and shed a solemn tinge 
over all his thoughts. Sadness, arising from no persop- 
al gprief, and connected with no individual concern, they 
regard as moonstruck Tiielancholy, the effect of a mind 
OTercast with constitutional gloom, and diseased with 
habits of vain and fanciful speculation. — * We can share 
with the sorrows of the unfortunate,' say they, *bat 
this monastic spleen merits only our derision : it tends 
to no beneficial purpose, it benefits neither its possessor 
nor society.' Those who have thought a little more on 
this subject than the gay and busy crowd, will draw 
eonclosions of a different nature. That there is a sad- 
ness, springing from the noblest and purest sources, a 
sadness friendly to the human heart, and, by direct con- 
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sequence, to human natiu^ iu general, ia a truth 
a little illustration will render tolerably dear, and which, 
when understood in its full force, may probably convert 
contempt and ridicule into respect. 

I set out, then, with the proposition, that the man who 
thinks deeply* especially if his reading be extenaive, will, 
unless his heart be very cold and very light, become 
habituated to a pensive, or, with more propriety, a 
mournful cast of thought. This will ariae from two 
more particular sources — from the view of hiunau natore 
in general, as demonstrated by the experience bodi cf 
past and present times, and from the contemplation ijf 
individtial instances of human depravity and of homan 
sufleriaff. The first of these is, indeed, the last in the 
order of time, for his general views of humanity are in a 
manner consequential, or resulting from the special ;biit 
I have inverted that order for the sake of perspicuity. 

Of those who have occasionally thought on these aab 
jects, I may, with perfect assurance of their reply, in 
quire what have been their sensations when they have, 
for a moment, attained a more enlarged and capacious 
notion of the state of man in all its bearings and depen 
dences. They have found, and the profoimdest philoso- 
phers have done no more, that they are enveloped in 
mystery, and that the mystery of man^s situation is not 
without alarming and fearful circumstances. They have 
discovered that all they know of themselves is that they 
live, but that from whence they came, or whither they 
are going, is by Nature altogether hidden ; that impene- 
trable gioom surrounds them on every side, and that they 
even hold their morrow on the credit of to-day, when it 
is, ill fact, buried in the vague and indistinct grulf of the 
ages to come ! — These are reflections deeply interesting, 
tttMl lead to others so awful, that many gladly shut their 
tiyi«N on the ^ddy and unfathomable depths which seem 
to Htn*trJi before them. The meditative man, however, 
liiMhMivotirH to pursue them to the farthest stretch of the 
rtfttMunin^ IMiwers, and to enlarge his Conceptions of the 
iiiyii(t)|'l<<M of his own existence ; and the more he learns, 
Hiiil ilia (l(«i*p(>r he penetrates, the more cause does he 
litui fur htfiitg Herious, and the more inducements to be 
iHUiliuuHlly thoughtful. 
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If, again, we turn from the coadition of murtal exis- 
tCDCe, considered in the abstract, to th qoalitieB and 
characters of man , and his condition in a btate of society, 
we see things perhaps equally strange and infinitely 
more aflecting. — In the economy of creation, we per- 
ceive nothing inconsistent with the power of an all- wise 
and all' merciful God. A perfect Itarmony runs through 
all the parts of llie universe. Plato's sirens sing not 
only from the planetary octave, but through all the 
iniuatest divisions of the stupendous whole ; order, beau- 
ty, and perfection, tlie traces of the great Architect, 
glow through every particle of his work. At man, how- 
ever, we stop : there is one exception. The harmony 
of order ceases, and vice and misery disturb the beauti- 
ful consistency of creation, and bring us 6rBt acquainted 
with positive evil. We behold men carried irresistibly 
away by corrupt principles and vicious inclinations, in- 
dulging in propensities, destructive as well to themselves 
as to those around them ; the stronger oppressing the 
weaker, and the bad persecuting the good t we see the 
depraved in prosperity, the virtuous in adversity, the 
guilty unpunished, the deserving overwhelmed with un- 
provoked misfortunes. Ffoeu hence we are tempted to 
think, that He, whose arm holds the planets in their 
course, and directs the comets along their eccentric or- 
bits, ceases to exercise his providence over the affairs 
of mankind, and leaves them tu be governed and direct- 
ed by the impulses of a corrupt heart, or the blind work- 
ings of chance alone. Yet this is inconsistent both with 
the wisdom and the goodness of the Deity. If C>od per- 
mit evil, he causes it : the difference is casuistical. We 
are led, therefore, to conclude, that it was not always 
thus : that man was created in a far different and far 
happier condition ; but that, by some means or other, he 
has forfeited the protection of his Maker. Here then is 
a mystery. The ancients, led by reasonings alone, per- 
ceived it with amazement, but did not solve the problem. 
They attempted some explanation of it by the lame fic- 
tion of a golden age and its cession, where, by a circu- 
lar mode of reasoning, they attribute the introduction of 
vice to their gods having deserted the earth, and the 
34 
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desertion of the god^ to the intruduction of vice.* This, 
however, was t e l<3^ic of the poets ; the philosophers dis* 
regarded the faole, but did nut dispute the fact it was in- 
tended to account for. They often hint at human de^n- 
eracy. and some unknown curse hanging over our being, 
and even coming into the world along with us. Pliny, in 
the preface to his seventh book, has this remarkable 
passage : ' The animal abr>ut to rule over the rest of 
created animals lies weeping, bound hand and foot, 
making his first entrance upon life with sharp pangs, 
and Ihis^ for no other crime than that he i> bom man/— Cice- 
ro, in a passage, for the preservation of which we are 
indebted to St. Augustine, gives a yet stronger idea of 
an existing degeneracy in human nature : — ^ Man,' says 
he, ^ comes into existence, not as from the hands of a 
mother^ but of a step-dame nature, with a body feeble, 
naked, and fragile, and a mind exposed to anxiety and 
care, abject in fear, unmeet for labor, prone to licen- 
tiousness, in which, however, there still dwell some 
sparks of the divine mind, though obscured, and, as it 
were, in ruins.* And, in another place, he intimates it 
as a current opinion, that man comes into the world as 
into a state of punishment expiatory of crimes commit- 
ted in some previous stage of existence, of which we 
i:ow retain no recollection. 

From these proofs, and from daily observation and 
experience, there is every ground for concluding that 
man is in a state of misery and depravity quite incon- 
sistent with the happiness for which, by a benevolent 
God, he must have been created. We see glaring marks 

* Kat Turf 9r^ .rQo^ o/.vu.iot u;ru x^otog tv^vodfii^, 

.4^atuTv}v una tfvjiov iror, nooXinotr* at-^Qc$7wovs 
^Itdtofxat NtufOty' rutUlif^irui aXyia iv/^u 
Sri;roif ai^vj/roiof, xa»ovS*0V» tatttrai aXxr,, 

Hetiod. Opera et Dim. Ub. 1. 195. 

Vict 1 jacct PietoB : et Virgo cap<le m«deiim. 
Ultima cwleatiim tciras Astiwa reliquit. O 

O^id. Metamor. L. 1. Fab. 4 

Paulatim deimle ad SupercM Astnea reemit, 
Hac comite atque dinr pariter fucere lororu. 

Jnv«iial. Sat. vi. I. 10. 
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of this in our own times. Prejudice alone blinds us to 
the absurdity and the horror of those systematic murders 
which go by the name of wars, where man falls on man, 
brother slaughters brother, where death, in every vari- 
ety of horror, preys 'on the finelif-fibrtd human frame,' and 
where the cry of the widow and the orphan rise up to 
heaven long after the thunder of the fight and the clang 
of arms have ceased, and the bones of sons, brothers, 
and husbands slain are grown white on the field. Cus- 
toms like these vouch, with most miraculous organs, 
for the depravity of the human heart, and these are not 
the most mournful of those considerations which pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of the thinking man. 

Private life is equally fertile in calamitous perversion 
of reason, and extreme accumulation of misery. On the 
one hand, we see a large proportion of men sedulously 
employed in the eduction of their own ruin, pursuing 
vice in nil its varieties, and sacrificing the peace ana 
happiness of the innocent and nnotfending to their own 
brutal gratifications ; and, on the other, pain, misfortune, 
and misery, overwhelming alike the good and the bad, 
Ihe provident and the improvident. But too general a 
view would distract our attention : let the reader pardon 
me if I suddenly draw him away from the survey of the 
crowds of life to a few detached scenes. We will select 
a single picture at random. The character is common. 

Behold that beautiful female, who is rallying n well- 
dressed young man with so much gaycty and humor. 
Did you ever see so lovely a countenance ? There is an 
expression of vivacity in her fine dark eye which quite 
captivates one ; and her smile, were it a little less bold, 
would be bewitching. How gay and careless she seems ! 
One would 8Up|HJse she had a very light and hnppy heart. 
Alas! how appearances deceive! This gayety is all 
feigned. It is her business to please, and beneath a 
fair nnd painted outside she conceals an unquiet and 
forlorn breast. When she wns yet very young, an en- 
gaging hut dissolute young man took nilvnntage of her 
simplicity, nnd of the affection with which he had in- 
spired her, to betray her virtue. At first her infamy 
cost her many tears ; but habit wore away this remorse, 
leaving only a kind of indistinct regret, and, as she 
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fondly loved her betrayer, she experienced, at times, a 
mingled pleasure even in this abandoned situation. But 
this was soon over. Her lover, on pretence of a journey 
into the country, left her forever. She soon afterwards 
heard of his marriage, with an agony of grief which few 
can adequately conceive, and none describe. The calls 
of want, however, soon subdued the more distracting 
ebullitions of anguish. She had no choice left ; all the 
g^tes of virtue were shut upon her, and though she 
really abhorred the course, she was obliged to betake 
herself to vice for support. Her next keeper possessed 
her person without her heart. She has since passed 
through several hands, and has found, by bitter expe- 
rience, that the vicious, on whose generosity she is 
thrown, are devoid of all feeling but that of self-gratifi- 
cation, and that even the wages oT prostitution are re- 
luctantly and grudgingly paid. She now looks on al 
men as sharpers. She smiles but to entangle and de- 
stroy, and while she simulates fondness, is intent only 
on the extorting of that, at best poor pittance, which 
her necessities Loudly demand. Thoughtless as she may 
seem, slie is not without an idea of her forlorn and 
wretched situation, and she looks only to sudden death 
as her refuge, against that time when her charms shall 
cease to allure the eye of incontinence, when even the 
lowest haunts of infamy shall be shut against her, and 
without a friend or a hope, she must sink under the 
pressure of want and disease. 

But we will now shift the scene a little, and select 
another object. Behold yon poor weary wretch, who, 
with ;i cliild wrapped in her arms, with difficulty drags 
along the road. The man, with a knapsack, who is 
walkiiiir before her, is her husband, and is marching to 
join his regiment. He has been spending, at a dram- 
shop in the town they have just left, the supply which 
the pale and weak appearance of his wife proclaims was 
necessary for her sustenance. He is now half drunk, and 
is venting the artificial spirits which intoxication excites 
in the abuse of his weary helpmate behind him. She 
seems to listen to his reproaches in patient silence. Her 
face will tell you more than many words, as, with a wan 
and meaning look, she surveys the little wretch who is 
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asleep on her arms. The turbulent brutality of the man 
excites no attention : she is pondering on the future 
chance of life, and the probable lot of her heedless little 
one. 

One other picture, and I have dope. The man paciiig 
with a Blow step and languid aspect over yon prison 
court, was once a fine dashing fello>ir, the admiration of 
the ladies, and the envy of the men. He is the only 
representative of a once respectable family, and is 
brought to this situation by unlimited indulgence at 
that time when the check is most necessary. He began 
to figure in genteel life at an early age. His misjudging 
mother, to whose sole care he was left, thinking no al- 
lianee too good for her darling, cheerfully supplied his 
extravagance, under the idea that it would nut last long, 
and that it would enable him to shine in those circles 
where she wished him to rise. But he soon found that 
habits of prodigality, once well gained, are never eradi- 
cated. His fortune, though genteel, was not adequate 
to such habits of expense. His unhappy parent lived to 
see him make a degrading alliance, and come in danger 
of a gaol, and then died of a broken heart. His affairs 
soon wound themselves up. His debts were enormous, 
and he had nothing to pay them with. He has now 
been in that prison many years, and since he is excluded 
from the benefit of an insolvency act, he lias made up 
his mind to the idea of ending his days there. His wife, 
whose beauty had decoyed him, since she found he 
could not support her, deserted him for those wlio could, 
leaving him without friend or companion, to pace, with 
measured steps, over the court of a country gaol, and 
endeavour to beguile the lassitude of imprisonment, 
by thinking on the days that are gone, or counting the 
squares in his grated window in every possible direction, 
backwards, forwards, and across, till he sighs to find the 
sum always the same, and that the more anxiously we 
strive to beguile the moments in their course, the more 
sluggishly they travel. 

If these are accurate pictures of some of the varieties 
of human suffering, and if such pictures are common 
even to triteness, what conclusions must we draw aa to 
the condition of man in general, and what must be the 

at' 
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prevaiiiog frame of miDd of him who neditates much cm 
the!»e frubjecu, and who^ uubracine the whole tissae of 
causes and effecu, sees Misery in%*ariabl j the oflapring <^ 
Vice, and Vice existing in hostility to the intentions and 
wislieii of God r Let the meditative man turn where 
he will, he finds traces of the depraTed state of Nature, 
and her consequent misery. History presents him with 
little but murder, treachery, and crimes of every descrip- 
tion. Biography only strengthens the view, by concen- 
trating' it. The philosophers remind him of the existence 
of evil, by their lessons how to avoid or endure it ; and 
the very poets themselves afibrd him [Measure, not un- 
connected with regret, as, either by contrast, exempli- 
fication, or deduction, they bring the world and its 
circumstances before his eyes. 

That such a one, then, is prone to sadness, who will 
wonder ? If such meditations are beneficial, who will 
blame them ? The discovery of evil naturally leads us 
to contribute our mite towards the alleviation of the 
wretchedness it introduces. WTiile we lament vice, we 
learn to shun it ourselves and to endeavour, if possible, 
to arreut its progress in those around us ; and in the 
course of these high and lofty speculations, we are in- 
sensibly led to think humbly of ourselves, and to lift up 
our thoughts to Him who is alone the fountain of all 
perfection and the source of all good. W. 
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(xo. X.: 



La rime rat une esdave, et ae doit qa^obrir. 

Bmleau L' Art Po€tiqm$, 



EicPKRiMKNTs in vcrsification have not often been suc- 
ceasful. Sir Philip Sidney, with all his genius, great as 
it undoubtedly was, could not impart grace to his hex- 
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ameters, or fiucncy to his sapphics. Spenser's stansa 
wab new, but his verse was familiar to the ear ; and 
though hia rhymes were frequent even to satiety, he 
seems to have avoided the awkwardness of novelty, and 
the difficulty of unpractised metres. Donne had not 
music enough to render hie broken rhyming couplets 
suiferable, and neither his wit nor his pointed satire 
were sufficient to rescue him from that neglect which 
his uncouth and rugged versification speedily superin- 
duced. 

In our times, Mr. Southey has given grace and melo- 
dy to some of the Latin and Greek measures, and Mr. 
Bowles has written rhyming heroics, wherein the sense 
is transmitted from couplet to couplet, and the pauses 
are varied with all the freedom of blank verse, without 
exciting any sensation of ru^edness, or offending the 
nicest ear. But these are minor efforts : the former of 
these exquisite poets hos tukcn a yet wider range, and 
in his 'Thalaba the Destroyer,' has spurned at all the 
received laws of metre, and framed a fabric of verse al- 
together his own. 

An innovation, so bold as that of Mr. Southey, was 
sure to meet with disapprobation and ridicule. The 
world naturally looks with suspicion on systems which 
contradict established principles, and refuse to quadrate 
with habits which, as they have been used to, men are 
apt to think cannot be improved upon. The opposition 
which has been made to the metre of Thalaba, is, there- 
fore, not so much to be imputed to its want of harmony, 
aa to the operation of existing prejudices ; and it is fair 
to conclude, that, as these prejudices are softened by 
usage, and the strangeness of novelty wears off, the 
peculiar features of this lyrical frame of verse will be 
more candidly appreciated, and its merits more unre- 
servedly acknowledged. 

Whoever is conversant with the writings of this au- 
thor, will have observed and admired that greatness of 
mind, and comprehension of intellect, by which he is 
enabled, on all occasions, to throw off the shackles of 
habit and prepossession. Southey never treads in the 
beaten track : his thoughts, while they are those of na- 
ture, carry that cast of originality which is the stamp 
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and testimooj of genios. He riews thmgB through t 
peculiar phasif . axMl while he has the ftfimm of a mi, 
thejT are tbofie of a inan almost abstracted from moitab- 
tVt 2iAd reAectiijg oo. and painting the scenes of life* m 
if he were a mere spectator, uninfluenced bjr his owb 
connexion iiuth the c^jects he sunrers. To this facultr 
of bold discrimination I attribute many of Mr. Southey's 
peculiarities as a poet. He never seems to inquire how 
other men would treat a subject, or what may happen 
to be the usage of the times ; but filled with that strong 
sense of fitneis. which is the result of bold and unAao- 
kled thought* he fearlessly pursues that course which his 
own sense of propriety points out. 

It is very evident to me, and I should ccmceive to all 
who consider the subject attentively, that the structure 
of the verse, which Mr. Southey has promulgated in his 
Thalaba, was neither adopted rashly, nor from any vain 
emulation of originality. As the poet himself happily 
observes, ^ // is the arabesque omameni of an Arabian fale.' 
No one would wish to see the Joan of .\rc in such a 
garb ; but the wild freedom of the versification of Thala- 
ba accords well with the romantic wildness of the story; 
and 1 do not hesitate to say, that, had any other known 
measure been adopted, the poem would have been de- 
prived of half its beauty, and all its propriety. In blank 
ven?e it would have been absurd ; in rhyme, insipid. 
The lyrical maimer is aduiirably adapted to the sudden 
transitions and rapid connexions of an Arabian tale, 
while its variety precludes tCDdium, and its full, because 
unshackled, cadence satisfies the ear with legitimate 
harmony. At first, indeed, the verse may appear un- 
couth, because it is new to the ear ; but I defy any man 
who has any feeling of melody, to peruse the whole 
poem without paying tribute to the sweetness of its flow, 
and the gracefulness of its modulations. 

In judging of this extraordinary poem, we should con- 
sider it as a genuine lyric production, — ^we should con- 
ceive it as recited to the harp, in times when such rela- 
tions carried nothing incredible with them. Carrying 
this idea along with us, the admirable art of the poet 
will strike us with tenfold conviction ; the abrupt sublimi- 
ty of his transitions, the sublime simplicity of his manner, 
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and the delicate touches by which he connects the vari- 
ous parts of his narrative, will then be more strongly 
observable, and wc shall, in particular, remark the un- 
common felicity with which he has adapted his versifica- 
tion ; and, in the midst of the wildest irregularity, left 
nothing to shock the ear, or offend the judgment. 

W. 
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(BTO. XI.) 
THE PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Few histories would be more worthy of attention than 
that of the progress of knowledge, from its first dawn 
to the time of its meridian splendor, among the an- 
cient Greeks. Unfortunately, however, the precautions 
which, in this early period, were almost generally taken 
to confine all knowledge to a particular branch of men, 
and when the Greeks began to contend for the palm 
among the learned nations, their backwardness to ack- 
nowledge the sources from whence they derived the 
first principles of their philosophy, have served to wrap 
this interesting subject in almost impenetrable obscurity. 
Few vestiges, except the Egyptian hieroglyphics, now 
remain of the learning of the more ancient world. Of 
the two millions of verses said to have been written by 
the Chaldean Zoroaster,* we have no relics ; and the 
oracles which go under his name are pretty generally 
acknowledged to be spurious. 

The Greeks unquestionably derived their philosophy 
from the Egyptians and Chaldeans. Both Pythagoras 
and Plato had visited those countries for the advantage 
of learning ; and if we may credit the received accounts 
of the former of these illustrious sages, he was regular- 
ly initiated in the schools of Egypt, during the period of 
twenty-two years that he resided in that country, and 
became the envy and admiration' of the Egyptians them- 

♦ Pliny. 
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fldres. Of the PTthaeoreaa dm iijmi we haTe loiiie 
aecsoanu remainine ; and Dothiiie is wanuog to reader 
tbecjfteoifl of Platonism complete and intelligible. In 
the dopmas of these philosophers, therefore, we maj be 
able to trace the learning of these primitive natKNit, 
though our conclusionfl most be caatiooslj drawn, and 
much must be allowed to the active intelligence of two 
Greeks. Ovid's short sununarj of the philosophy of 
Pythagoras deserves attention. 




Et 

QbmI I>eM : wMfe mn9» 

Jopiter, as ttaeu. 

Quid 

Ei cuM^deumMe kict. 



If we are to credit this account, and it is corroborated 
by many other te^timooies, Pythagoras searched deeply 
into natural causes. Some have imagined, and strongly 
asserted, that his central fire was figurative of the sun, 
and, therefore, that he had an idea of its real situation ; 
but this opinion, so generally adopted, may be combated 
with some degree of reason. I should be inclined to 
think Pythagoras gained his idea of the great central, 
vivifying, and creative fire from the Chaldeans, and that,, 
therefore, it was the representative not of the sun but 
of the Deity Zoroaster taught that there was one Grod, 
Eternal, the Father of the Universe : he assimilated the 
Deity to light, and applied to him the names of Light, 
BcaniH, and Splendor. The Magi, corrupting his repre- 
sentation of the Supreme Being, and, taking literally 
what was meant as an allegory or symbol, supposed that 
God was this central fire, the source of heat, light, and 
life, residing in the centre of the universe ; and from 
hence they introduced among the Chaldeans the worship 
of fire. That Pythagoras was tainted with this super- 
stition is well known. On the testimony of Plutarch, 
his disciples held, that in the midst of the world is fire, 
or in the midst of the four elements is the fiery globe of 
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Unity, or Monad — the procreative, nutritive, and exci- 
tire power. The sacred fire of Vesta, amon^ the Qreeks 
and Irfitins, was a remain of this doctrine. 

As the limits of this paper will not allow me to take 
in all the branches of this subject, I shall confine my at- 
tention to the opinions held by these early nations of 
the nature of the Godhead. 

Amidst the corruptions introduced by the Magi, we 
may discern, with tolerable certainty, that Zoroaster 
taught the worship of the one true God ; and Thales, Py- 
thagoras, and Plato, who had all been initiated in the 
mysteries of the Chaldeans, taught the same doctrine. 
These philosophers likewise asserted the omnipotence 
and eternity of God ; and that he was the creator of all 
things, and the governor of the universe. Plato de- 
cisively supported the doctrines of future rewards and 
punishments ; and Pythagoras, struck with the idea of 
the omnipresence of the Deity, defined him as antmu* per 
unieergtu mundi parte* omnemque tuituram commeant atq\te difftt- 
lut, ex guo omnia qua nascunt^tr ammalia vitam capiitnt.* — An 
intelligence moving upon, and diffused over all the parts 
of the universe and all nature, from which all animals 
derive their existence. As for the swarm of gods wor- 
shipped both in Egypt and Greece, it is evident they 
were only esteemed as inferior deities. In the time of 
St. Paul, there was a temple at Athens inscribed to the 
unknown God : and Hesiod makes them younger than 
the earth and heaven. 



If Pythagoras, and the other philosophers who suc- 
ceeded him, paid honor to these g^ds, they either did it 
through fear of encountering ancient prejudices, or they 
reconciled it by recurring to the Dmmonology of their 
masters, the Chaldeans, who maintained the agency of 
good and bad Daemons, who presided over different 
things, and were distinguished into the powers of light 
and darkness, heat and cold. It is remarkable, too, 
■ Fflii, ' Pjtbagora Daw 
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that amongBt all the«e pe<>[>ie. whether Effvptiani or 
Chaldenri«. Greeji« or R'*!n2ins. as well as erery other 
i.'iiiori iiij er the i^ii!!. sacriiiees were made to the gods, 
i:i rmier to render tlie::i pri*pitio(j< to their wishes, or to 
CTjii'iie their oSf?rirep — a fact which proves, that ihc 
iVii.virtion of the interference of the Deitv in hunum 
.'iifiir^ i< universil : aii'!. what is much more important, 
lii.'it i\i\< cu»io::i is primitive, and derived from the first 
iniiabitants of the world. 



M E L A N C H O L V HOUR S. 

( XO. XII. . 

Whilf: thescat of empire wa:s yet at Byzantium, and 
that city was the centre, not only of dominion, but of 
learning and politeness, a certain hermit had fixed his 
residence in a cell, on the banks of the Athyras, at the 
distance of about ten miles from the capital. The spot 
was retired, although so near the great city, and was 
protected, as well by woods and precipices as by the 
awful reverence with which, at that time, all ranks be- 
held the character of a recluse. Indeed, the poor old 
man, who tenanted the little hollow, at the summit of a 
craijr, beneath which the Athyras rolls its impetuous 
torrent, was not famed for the severity of his penances, 
o:* the strictness of his mortifications. That he was 
either studious, or protracted his devotions to a late 
hour, was evident, for his lamp was often seen to 
stream througli the trees which shaded his dwelling, 
when accident called any of the peasants from their 
beds at unseasonable hours. Be this as it may, no mir- 
acles were imputed to him ; the sick rarely came to peti- 
tion for the benefit of his prayers, and, though some both 
loved him, and had good reason for loving him, yet 
many undervalued him for the want of that very auster 
ity which the old man seemed most desirous to avoid. 
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It yras evening, and the lung shadows of the Thra- 
cian mountains were extending still farther and farther 
along the plains, when this old man waa disturbed iv 
hia meditations by the approach of a stranger. ' How 
for is it to Byzantium ?' was the question put by the 
traveller. ' Not far to those who know (he country,' re- 
plied the hermit, ' but a stranger would not easily find 
his way through the windings of these woods, and the 
intricacies of the plains beyond them. Do you see that 
blue mist which stretches along the bounding line of the 
horizon as fur as the trees will permit the eye to trace 
it -' That is the Propuntis : and higher up on the left, 
the city of Constantinople rears its proud head above 
the waters. But I would dissuade thee, stranger, from 
pursuing thy journey farther to-night. Thou mayst 
rest in the village, which is half way down the hill ; or 
if thou wilt share my supper of roots and put up with a 
bed of leaves, my cell is open to thee.' — ' I thank thee, 
father,' replied the youth. ' 1 am weary with my jour- 
ney, and will accept thy proffered hospitality.' They 
ascended the rock together. The hermit's cell waa the 
work of nature. It penetrated far into the rock, and in 
the innermost recess was a little chapel, furnished with 
a crucifix, and a human skull, the objects of the hermit's 
nightly and daily contemplation, for neither of them re- 
ceived his adoration. That corruption had not ns yet 
crept into the Christian church. The hermit now light 
ed up a fire of dry sticks, (for the nights arc very pierc- 
ing in the regions about the Hellespont and the Bos- 
phorus,) and then proceeded to prepare their vegetable 
meal. While he was thus employed, his young guest 
surveyed, with surprise, the dwelling which he was to 
inhabit for the night. A cold rock-hole on the bleak 
summit of one of the Thracian hills, seemed to him a 
comfortless choice fora weak and solitary old man. The 
rude materials of his scanty furniture still more surpris- 
ed him. A table fixed to the ground, a wooden bench, 
an earthern lamp, a number of rolls of papyrus and vel' 
lum, and a heap of leaves in a corner, the hermit's bed, 
were all his stock. ' Is it possible,' at length he ex- 
claimed, 'that you can tenant this comfortless cave, 
with these scanty accommodations, through choice ; Qo 
35 
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with me, old man, to Constantinople, and receive from 
me those conveniences which befit your years.' *And 
what art thou going to do at Constantinople, my young 
friend ?' nid the hermit, ^ for thy dialect bespeaks thee 
a native of more southern regions. Am I mistaken, art 
thou not an Athenian ?' ^ I am an -Athenian,' replied 
the vouth, ^by birth, but I hope I am not an Athenian 
in ,vioe. I have left my degenerate birth-place in quest 
of happiness. I have learned from my master, Speusip- 
pus, a genuine asserter of the much belied doctrines of 
Epicurus, that as a future state is a mere phantom and 
vagary of the brain, it is the only true wisdom to enjoy 
life while we have it. But I have learned from him 
also, that virtue alone is true enjoyment. I am resolv- 
ed, therefore, to enjoy life, and that too with virtue, as 
my companion and guMe. My travels are begun with 
the design of discovering where I can best unite both 
objects : enjoyment the most exquisite, with virtue the 
most perfect. You perhaps may have reached the 
latter, my good father ; the former you have certainly 
missed. To-morrow I shall continue my search. At 
Constantinople, I shall laugh and sing with the gay, 
meditate with the sober, drink deeply of every unpollu- 
ted pleasure, and taste all the fountains of wisdom and 
philosophy. I have heard much of the accomplishments 
of the women of Byzantium. With us, females are mere 
household slaves ; here, I am told, they have minds. 1 
almost promise myself that I shall marry and settle at 
Constantinople, where the loves and graces seem alone 
to reside, and where even the tcomen have minds. My 
good father, how the wind roars about this aerial nest 
of yours, and here you sit during the long cold nights, 
all alone, cold and cheerless, when Constantinople is 
just at your feet, with all its joys, its comforts, and its 
elegances. I perceive that the philosophers of our sect, 
vho succeeded Epicurus, were right, when they taught 
that there might be virtue without enjoyment, and that 
virtue without enjoyment is not worth the having.' The 
face of the youth kindled with animation as he spake 
these words, and he visibly enjoyed the consciousness 
of superior intelligence. The old man sighed and was 
silent. As they eat their frugal supper, both parties 
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aeemed iovolved in deep thought. The young trayel- 
ler was dreaming of the Byzantine women : his host 
seemed occupied with far difierent meditations. ' So 
you are ravelling to Constantinople in aearoh of happi- 
ness .'' at length exclaimed the hermit ; ' I too have been 
a suitor of that divinity, and it may be of use to you to 
hear how I have fared, The history of my life will 
serve to fill up the interval before we retire to restf and 
my experience may not prove altogether useless to one 
who is about to go the same journey which I have fin- 
ished. 

'These scanty hairs of mine were not alwaya gray, 
not these limbs decrepit : I was once, like thee, young, 
fresh, and vigorous, full of delightful dreams and gay 
anticipations- Life seemed a garden of sweets, a path 
of roses ; and I thought I had but to choose in what way 
I would be happy. I will pass over the incidents of my 
boyhood, and come to my maturer years. I had scarce- 
ly seen twenty summers, when I formed one of those 
extravagant and ardent attachments, of which youA is 
so susceptible. It happened, that, at that time, I bore 
arms under the emperor Theodosiua, in his expedition 
against the Goths, who had overrun a part of Thrace, 
fn our return from a successful campaign, we etaid some- 
time in the Greek cities, which border on the Euxine. 
In one of these cities I became acquainted with a female, 
whose form was not more elegant than her mind was 
cultivated, and her heart untainted. I had done her 
family some trivial services, and her gratitude spoke too 
warmly to my intoxicated brain to leave any doubt on 
my mind that she loved me. The idea was too exquis- 
itely pleasing to be soon dismissed. I sought every 
occasion of being with her. Her mild, persuasive voice 
seemed like the music of heaven to my ears, after the 
toils and roughness of a soldier's life. I had a friend, 
too, whose converse, nert to that of the dear object of 
my secret love, was most dear to me. He formed 
the third in all our meetings, and beyond the enjoyment 
of the society of these two, I had not a wish. I had 
never yet spoken explicitly to my female friend, but I 
fondly hoped we understood each other. Why should I 
dwell on the subject.' I was mistaken. My friend 
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threw hiniseir on my mercy. I found that he, not I, 
wai< the object of her afleetions. Young man. you may 
conceive, but I cannot describe what I felt, as I joined 
their hands. The stroke was severe, and, for a time, 
unfitted ine for the duties of my station. I suffered the 
army to leave the place without accompanyiiig it : and 
thuH lodt the rewards of my past services, and forfeited 
the favor of my sovereign. This was another source 
of anxiety and regret to me, as my mind recovered its 
wonted tone. But the mind of youth, however deeply 
it may feel for awhile, eventually rises up from dejec- 
tion, and rei^fains its wonted elasticity. That rigor by 
which the spirit recovers itself from the depths of use- 
less regret, and enters upon new prospects with its ac- 
customed ardor, is only subdued by time. I now applied 
myself to the study of philosophy, under a Greek master, 
and all my ambition was diiected towards letters. But 
ambition is not quite enough to fill a young man^s heart. 
I still felt a void there, and sighed as I reflected on the 
happiness of my friend. At the time when I visited the 
object of my first love, a young Christian woman, her 
frequent companion, had sometimes taken my attention. 
She \v:i< an Ionian by birth, and had all the softness and 
pensive intelliirencc which her countrywomen are said 
to possess when unvitiated by the corruptions so preva- 
lent in thfit delightful region. You are no stranger to 
the contempt with whicli the Greeks then treated, and 
do still, ill some places, treat the Christians. This 
young woman bore that contempt with a calmness which 
surprised me. There were then but few converts to 
that religion in those parts, and its profession was there- 
fore more exposed to ridicule and persecution from its 
Rtrangrness. Notwithstanding her religion, I thought I 
could love this interesting and amiable female, and, in 
spite of my former mistake, I had the vanity to imagine 
I was not indifferent to her. As onr intimacv increased, 
I learned, to my astonishment, that she regarded me as 
one involved in ignorance and error : and that, although 
she felt an affection for me, yet she would never become 
my wife, while I remained devoted to the religion of my 
ancestors. Piqued at this discovery, I received the 
books, which she now for the first time put into my 
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hands, with pity and contempt. I expected to find them 
nothing but the repositories of a miserahle and deluded 
superstition, more presuming than the mystical leaves 
of the Sibyls, or the obscure triads of Zoroaster- How 
was I mistaken ! There was much which f could not 
at all comprehend ; but, in the midst of this darkness, 
the effect of my ignorance, I discerned a system of mo- 
rality, so exalted, so exquisitely pure, and so far remov- 
ed from all I would have conceived of the most perfect 
virtue, that all the philosophy of the Grecian world 
seemed worse than dross in the comparison. My former 
learning had only served to teach me that something 
was wanting to complete the systems of philosophers- 
Here that invisible link was supplied, and I could even 
then observe a harmony and consistency in the whole 
which carried irresistible conviction to my mind. I will 
not enlarge on this subject. Christianity is not a mere 
set of opinions to be embraced by the understanding. 
It is the work of the heart as well as the head. Let it 
suffice to say, that, in time, I became a Christian, and 
the husband of Sapphira- 



REFLECTIONS. 



ON PRATER. 



Ip there be any duty which our Lord Jesus Christ 
seems to have considered as more indispensably neces- 
lary towards the formation of a true Christian, it is that 
of prayer. He has taken every opportunity of impres- 
rin^ on otir minds the absolute need in which we stand 
af the divine aeeistancp, both to persist in the paths of 
righteousness, and to fly from the alhirements of a fas- 
cinating, but dangerous life : and he has directed us to 
the only means of obtaining that assistance in constant 
uid habittiat appeals to the throne of Grace. Prayer is 
* 35* 
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certninly the foundation-stone of the superstructure of a 
relicjrious life : for a man can neither arrive at true piety, 
nor persevere in its ways when attained, unles>', with 
HinciMf and continued fervency, and with the most un- 
atiected anxiety, he implore Alnii>;hty God to grant him 
hii^ perpetual ^^race, to truard and restrain him from all 
those (l«TelictioiKs of he.'irt, to which we are, by nature, 
but tno prone. I should think it an insult to the under- 
standinir of a Christian to dwell on the necessity of 
prayer, and, before we can h.irang'ue an infidel on its 
efficacy, we must convince him, not »nly that the Being 
to whom we iiddress ourselves really exists, but that he 
condesriMids to hear and to answer our humble supplica- 
tions. As these objects are foreign to my present pur- 
jjose. I shall take my leave of the necessity of prayer, 
as a('kiif»wledged by all to whom this paper is addressed, 
and shall be cimtent to expatiate on the strong induce- 
ments which we have to lift up our souls to our Maker 
in the language of supplication and of praise ; to depict 
the liappiness which results to the nmn of true piety 
from the exercise of this duty ; and, lastly, to warn 
mankind, lest their fervency should carry them into the 
extrrmeof f;inati<isiu, and their prayers, instead of being 
silcMit :ind unassuming expressions of gratitude to their 
Maker, and himible entreaties for his favoring grace. 
shimM dejrenerate into clamorous vociferations and inso- 
lent L't'.-^iiruJatiuhs, titterly repugnant to the true spirit 
of prayer, and to the language of a creature addressing 
his Crrator. 

There is such an exalted deliirht to a regenerate being 
in the act of praycT, and h(* antieipales with so much 
ph'.isiu'c aniid the toils of l)usiiu*2>s, and the crowds of 
thr unj'jd. ih<* inouient when h(? shall be able to pour 
out hi< str.ii without interruption into the bosom of his 
Maker, that. I aui pcM-suad(*d. that the <legree of desire or 
repu;»'!iance whicli a man feels to tlie performance of this 
aniiahle duty, is an infallihle criterion of his acceptance 
witli (io<l. Let tlu^ unhappy child of dissipation — let 
the im|)ure vo]uj)tuary boast of his short hours of exquis- 
ite enjoynieiii ; even in tlie degree of bliss they arc infi- 
nitely inferior to the delight of which the righteous 
man participates in his private devotions ; while in their 
opposite consequences they lead to a no less wide ex 
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treine than heaven and hell, a state of positive happi- 
ness, and a state of positive misery. If there were no 
other inducement to prayer, than the very ^ratiiication 
it imparts tu the soul, it would deserve to be regarded 
as the most important object of a Christian ; tor no- 
where else could he purchase so much calmness, bo 
much resi?natioii, and so much of that peace and repose 
of spirit, in which consists the chief happiness of this 
otherwise dark and stormy being. But to prayer, be- 
sides the indiicemeiit of momentary gratification, the 
very self-love hnplanted in our bosoms would lead us to 
resort, as the chief good, for our Lord hath said, ' Ask, 
and it shall be given to thee ; knock, and it shall be 
opened ;' and not a supplication made in the true spirit 
of faith and humility, but shall be answered ; not a re- 
quest which is urged with unfeigned submission and 
lowliness of spirit, but shall be granted, if it be consis- 
tent with our happiness, either temporal or eternal. Of 
this happiness, however, the Lord God is the only 
judge ; but this we do know, that whether our requests 
be granted, or whether they be refused all is working 
together for our ultimate benefit. 

When 1 say, that such of our requests and solicitations, 
as are urged in the true spirit of meekness, humility, and 
' submission, will indubitabl,>' be answered, I would wish 
to draw a line between supplications so urged, and those 
violent and vehement declamations which, under the 
name of prayers, are sometimes heard to proceed from 
the lips of men professing to worship God in the spirit 
of n)eeknef'x and truth. Surely I need not impress on 
any reasonable mind, how directly contrary these inflam- 
ed and bombastic harangues are to every precept of 
Christianity, and every idea of the deference due from a 
poor worm, like man, to the omnipotent and all-great 
God. Con we hesitate a moment os to which is more 
acceptable in hia sight — the diJtident, the lowly, the re- 
tiring, and yet solemn ond impressive form of worship 
of our excellent church ; and the wild and labored ex- 
clamations, the authoritative and dictatory clamors of 
men, who, forgctling the immense distance at which 
they stand from the awful Being whuin they address, 
boldly, and with unblushing front, Fpcak to their God as 
to an equal, and almost dare tu prescribe to his infinite 
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wisdom the steps it shall pursue ? How often has the 
silent, yet eloquent eye of misery, wrung firom the re- 
luctant hand of charity that relief which has been denied 
to the loud and importunate beggar ? And is Heaven 
to be taken by storm ? Are we to wrest the Almighty 
from his purposes by vociferation and importunity r 
God forbid ! It is a fair and a reasonable, though t 
melancholy inference, that the Lord shuts his ears 
against prayers like these, and leaves the deluded sup- 
plicants to follow the impulse of their own head-stron£ 
passions, without a guide, and destitute of every ray oi 
his pure and holy light. 

Those mock apostles, who thus disgrace the worship 
of the true God by their extravagance, are very fond of 
appearing to imitate the conduct of our Saviour, during 
his mortal peregrination ; but how contrary were his 
habits to those of these deluded men ! Did he teach 
his disciples to insult the ear of Heaven with noise and 
clamor ? Were his precepts those of fanaticism and 
passion ? Did ho inflame the minds of his hearers with 
vehement and declamatory harangues ? Did he pray 
with all this confidence — this arrogance — this assurance ? 
How difierent was his conduct ! He divested wisdom 
of all its pomp and parade, in order to suit it to the ca- 
pacities of the meanest of its auditors. He spake to 
them in the lowly language of parable and similitude; 
and when he prayed, did he instruct his hearers to at- 
tend to him with a loud chorus of Amens ? Did he (par- 
ticipating as he did in the Godhead,) did he assume the 
tone of sufficiency, and the language of assurance ? Far 
frotu it ! he prayed, and he instructed his disciples to 
pray, in lowliness and meekness of spirit ; he instructed 
them to approach the throne of Grace with fear and 
treinbling, silently, and with the deepest awe and ven- 
eration ; and he evinced by his condemnation of the 
prayer of the Helf-sufficient Pharisee, opposed to that of 
the diffidont publican, the light in which those were 
considered in the eyes of the Lord, who, setting the 
terrors of his Godhead at defiance, and boldly building 
on their own worthiness, approached him with confi- 
dence and pride. * * « 
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Tbsre is nothing so indispensably necessary towards 
the establishment of future earthly, o8 well as heavenly 
happiness, as early impressions of piety. For, as re- 
li^on is the sole source uf all human welfare and peace, 
BO habits of religious reflection, in the spring of life, are 
the only means of arriving at a due sense of the impor- 
tance of divine concerns in age, except by the titter and . 
hazardous roads of repentance and remorse. There is 
not a more awful tipectacle in nature, than the death-bed 
of a lale repentance. The groans of agony which attend 
the separation of the soul from the body, heightened by 
the heart-piercing exclamation of mental distress ; the 
dreadful ebullitions of horror and remorse, iutermin^ed 
with the half-fearful, but fervent deprecations of the 
divine wrath, and prayers for the divine mercy, joined 
to the pathetic imploring to the friends who stand weep- 
ing around the bed of the sinner to pray for him, and to 
take warning from his awful end, contribute to render 
this scene such an impressive and terrible memento of 
the state of those who have neglected their souls, as 
must bring to a due sense of his duly the most hardened 
of infidels. 

It is to ensure you, my young friends, as far as pre- 
cept can. ensure you, from horrors like these in your 
last moments, that I write this little book, in the hopes 
that, through the blessing of the Divine Being, it may 
be useful in inducing you to reflect on the importance of 
early piety, and lead you into the cheerful performance 
of your duties to God, and to your own souls. In the 
pursuit of this plan, I shall, first, consider the blis8 
which results from a pious disposition, and the horrors 
of a wicked one. Secondly, the necessity of an early 
attention to the concerns of the soul towards the estab- 
lishment of permanent religion, and its consequent happi- 
ness ; and, thirdly, I shall point out and contrast the Inst 
moments of those who have acted in conformity, or in 
contradiction to the rules here laid down. 

The contrast between the lives of the good and the 
wicked man affords such convincing arguments in sup- 
port of the excellence of religion, that, even those infi- 
dels who have dared to assert their disbelief of the doc- 
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trine of Revelation, have confessed that in a political 
point of view, if in no other, it ought to be maintained. 
Compare the peaceful and collected course of the virtu- 
ous and pious man, with the turbulent irregularity and 
violence of him who neglects his soul for the allure- 
ments of vice, and judge for yourselves of the policy of 
the conduct of each, even in this world. Whose pleas- 
ures are the most exquisite ? Whose deliffhts the most 
lasting ? Whose state is the most enviable ? His who 
barters his hopes of eternal welfare for a few fleeting 
moments of brutal gratification, or his who, while he 
keeps a future state alone in his view, finds happiness 
in the conscientious performance of his duties, and the 
scrupulous fulfilment of the end of his sojourn here ? 
Believe me, my friends, there is no comparison between 
them. The joys of the infatuated mortal who sacrifices 
. his soul to his sensualities, are mixed with bitternesE 
and anguish. Tlie voice of conscience rises distinctly 
to his ear, amid the shouts of intemperance and the sal- 
lies of obstreperous mirth. In the hour of rejoicing, she 
whispers her appalling monitions to him, and his heart 
sinks within him, and the smile of triumphant villany is 
converted into the ghastly grin of horror and hopeless- 
ness. But, oh ! in the languid intervals of dissipation ; 
in the dead hour of the night, when all is solitude and 
silence, when the soul is driven to commune with itself, 
and the voice of remorse, whose whispers were before 
half drowned in the noise of riot, rises dreadfully dis- 
tinct — What ! — what are his emotions ! — W^ho can paint 
his agonies, his execrations, his despair ! Let that man 
lose again, in the vortex of fashion, and folly, and vice, 
the remembrance of his horrors : let him smile, let him 
laugh and be merry ; believe me, my dear readers, he is 
not happy, he is 7wt careless, he is not the jovial being he 
appears to be. His heart is heavy within him ; he can- 
not stifle the reflections which assail him in the very 
moment of enjoyment ; but strip the painted veil from 
his bosom, lay aside the trappings of folly, and that 
man is miserable^ and not only so, but he has purchased 
that misery at the expense of eternal torment. 

Let us oppose to this awful picture the life of the good 
man ; of him who rises in the morning with cheerfulness. 
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to praise his Creator for all Ihe good he hath bestowed 
upon hiiji, and to perform with stiidioua exactness the 
duties of his station ; and lays himself down on hia pil- 
low in the evening in the sweet consciousneBs of the ap- 
plause of his own heart. Place this man on the stormy 
seas of misfortune and sorrow — press him with afflictive 
dispensations of Providcnce^snatch from his arms the 
object of his affections — separate him forever from all 
he loved and held dear on earth, and leave him isolated 
and an outcast in the world, — he is calm — he is compos- 
ed — he ie grateful — he weeps, for human nature is weak, 
but he still preserves his composure and resignation — 
he still looks up to the Giver of all good with thankful- 
ness and praise, and perseveres with calmness and forti- 
tude in the paths of righteousness. His disappointments 
cannot overwhelm him, for his chief hopes are placed 
far, very fur, beyond the reach of human vicissitude. 
'He hath chosen that good part, which none can take 
away from him.' 

Here then lies the great excellence of religion and 

Riety ; they not only lead to ttemal happiness, but to the 
appiness of this world ; they not only ensure everlast- 
ing bliss, but they are the sole means of arriving at that 
degree of felicity which this dark and stormy being is 
capable of, and are the sole supports in the hour of ad- 
versity and alfliclion. How infatuated then must that 
mail be, who can wilfully shut his eyes to his own wel- . 
fare, and deviate from the paths of righteousness which 
lead to bliss. Even allowing him to entertnin the erro- 
neous notion that religion docs not lead lo happiness in 
this life, his conduct is incompatible with every idea of 
a reasonable being. In the Spectator we find the fol- 
lowing image employed to induce a conviction of the 
magnitude of this truth : supposing the whole body of 
the earth were a great ball, or mass of the finest sand, 
and that a single grain, or particle of this sand, should 
be annihilated every thousand years ; supposing then 
that you had it in your choice to be happy all the while 
this prodigious mass was consuming, by this slow meth- 
od, till there was not a grain of it left, on condition that 
you were to be miserable ever after ; or supposing that 
you might be happy forever after, on condition you would 
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be miserable till the whole mass of sand were thus annihi- 
lated, nt the rate of one sand a thousand years ; which 
of these two eases would you make your choice ? 
It must be confessed that in this case so many * * 



The life of man is transient and unstable ; its fairest 
passages are but a lighter shade of evil, and yet those 
passages form but a disproportionate part of the picture. 
We all seek Happiness, though with diirerent degrees 
of avidity, while the fickle object of our pursuits couiinu- 
ally evades the grasp of those who are the most eager in 
the chase ; and, perhaps at last throws herself into the 
arms of those wlio had entirely lost all sight of her, and 
who, when they are most blessed with her enjoyment, 
are least conscious that they possess her. Were the 
objects in which we placed the consummation of our 
wishes always virtuous, and the means employed to 
arrive at the bourn of our desires uniformly good, there 
can be little doubt that the aggregate of mankind would 
be as happy as is consistent with the state in which they 
live : but, unfortunately vicious men pursue vicious ends 
by vicious means, and, by so doing, not only ensure 
their own misery, but they overturn and destroy the fair 
designs of the wiser and the better of their kind. Thus 
he who has no idea of a bliss beyond the gratification of 
his brutal appetites, involves in the crime of seduction, 
the peace and the repose of a good and happy family, 
and an individual act of evil extends itself by a contin- 
ued impulse over a large portion of society. It is thus 
that men of bad minds become the pests of the socie- 
ties of which they happen to be members. It is thus 
that the virtuous among men pay the bitter penalty of 
the crimes and follies of their unworthy fellows. 

Men who have passed their whole lives in the lap of 
luxury and enjoyment, have no idea of misery beyond 
that of which they happen to be the individual objects. 
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BEFORE THE tAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON.RECEiPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




